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Foreword 

NOT THE popes who helped make the great wars or helped 
build emperors to power bear the most honored and best 
remembered names. Kather it is the popes who were states 
men for the Kingdom of God, who sought for peace in the 
world, who brought order out of disorder. For war brings 
no stability to the world; it brings only havoc and suffering. 
Peace, harder to achieve, harder to make lasting, Is the an 
swer, but it must be a peace of freedom within the ordered 
ways. 

No pope has been more conscious of this than has Pius 
XII. His whole life, said Archbishop Montini, could be sum 
marized in one phrase: a life spent in the service of justice 
and peace. He has worked logically and within a framework 
of logic to achieve this. For peace is no mere lack of war. 
It is a fine and reasoned matter of thought and action, 
Pius XII has always sought that peace which must be in the 
heart of man before it can be made lasting for institutions 
and nations* And so he has sought for men the peace which, 
as he said in 1935, consists not alone in a sense of safety re 
garding the mutual relations among nations, but a far 
greater objective that ^tranquillity in order** which is its 
definition by his favorite statesman philosopher the great 
Saint Augustine, 
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Chapter One 



THE dark-haired child with the solemn brown eyes looked 
from the window of the apartment in the Via degli Orsini, 
down at the little marble shrine of Our Lady. She stood 
serenely in the little courtyard, two attendant angels by her 
side. 

Back of him in the large high-ceilinged room was the 
group of people who made up his world. He could hear the 
deep voice of his grandfather reading something from a 
newspaper and he heard his fathers occasional comments. 
He did not know what they were discussing, for he was a 
very little boy, but he knew the name of this newspaper and 
he knew that his grandfather wrote for it. 

He did not then know that his grandfather Marcantonio 
Pacelli was more than writer for its pages; he was one of the 
founders when UOsservatore Romano was first published in 
1861 and had as its subtitle c *gioraale politico-morale/* It was 
planned to be not only a political sheet, but a moral one as 
well 

Filippo Pacelli, one of Ids sons, also was to lead a working 
life both political and moral, and the third generation the 
Mttle boy looking out the window, hearing only the murmur 
of familiar voices behind him and not understanding what 
they were saying was the Pacelli who would one day also 
unite these qualities in his life not alone for his city, Rome, 
or for his country, Italy, but for the world. 



Marcantonio Pacelli had come to the Eternal City as a 
young man in 1819, brought there by his uncle, Cardinal 
Catering who felt that his brilliant young relative would 
benefit by a graduate education in Rome. Five years later 
the young man had won his doctorate in law and some years 
later began to work for the Holy See, at first under Gregory 
XVI as advocate in the Rota; later he was undersecretary of 
the interior under Pius IX. He went from office to office, but 
always in the service of the papacy. 

In 1848, when Pius IX fled to Gaeta from rioting Italian 
nationalists, Marcantonio Pacelli was one of those who ac 
companied him into exile; when, almost two years later, the 
pope was able to return, under the protection of French 
troops, Pacelli returned with him and resumed his work for 
the Vatican. When, in 1870, the French protectorate of the 
Papal States ended and Signor Pacelli was offered the posi 
tion of councilor in the newly formed Italian government, he 
declined, saying he wished to remain entirely in the papal 
service. 

Signor Pacellfs family was large ten children in all. 
Several of his sons followed family tradition and became 
lawyers, serving the Vatican in important offices. In 1929 
one of them, Francesco, was to be the personal representa 
tive of Pius XI in negotiations regarding the Lateran Treaty. 
His second son, Filippo, who was the father of the dark-eyed 
child looking out the window from the terzo piano of the 
Palazzo Pediconi, had also been educated in the law, and it 
seemed only natural that he too would enter the service of 
the Vatican. There he was eventually made a dean of the 
Confraternity of Lawyers of the Consistory, a great honor, 
for the twelve men who formed that body were advocates of 
high repute. 

However, Filippo Pacelli strove also to be a good citizen 
of his country and, when he was elected to the municipal 
council of Rome, he served there well, striving to help im- 
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prove relations between the Church and the new state. This 
was, of course, not always easy. With his background it was 
difficult to remain at times impartial, for the Vatican felt its 
properties had been taken unjustly and at the same time the 
Italian state felt very proud of what it had accomplished 
the forming of a xinited Italy. The atmosphere of the Eternal 
City was still supercharged with the emotions of its factions. 

The third child of Filippo Pacelli was born March 2, 1876, 
and two days later he was baptized Eugenio Maria Giuseppe 
Giovanni by his uncle Don Giuseppe Pacelli, in the Church 
of San Celso e Giuliano, He had been born in the city of Rome, 
as had his father and his mother. Virginia Graziosi, like her 
husband, was a member of the upper bourgeoisie of the city. 

The household of the Filippo Pacellis was one of great 
piety. Donna Virginia each day brought her children to kneel 
and pray before the little shrine in the family living room 
where stood the Madonna painted by Uncle Vincenzo Pa 
celli "as good as a Dolci/ ? one admiring visitor had said 
of it 

Not far from his home, close enough so that his mother 
could walk there with the children, was the Bridge of the 
Angel, still strong after eighteen centuries of use. Eugenio 
knew the history of this bridge and how it got its name. His 
uncle Vincenzo had told him the story of Pope Gregory the 
Great who was preparing to cross the bridge to pray at one 
of the churches that the terrible plague which was devastat 
ing Rome be stayed. When he came to the bridge he and 
those with him saw standing there a great angel with a huge 
sword. While they stared in amazement, he thrust the sword 
into its scabbard, and Gregory knew that meant God was 
ending the plague as an answer to their prayers. From that 
day the Ponte Elio was known to all as the Bridge of the 
Angel It was a story which impressed strongly on Eugenio 
the fact that prayer is the most important thing of all. 
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When Eugenic was four years old the family moved from 
the pleasant Palazzo Pediconi to No. 19 Via dclla Votrina, 
where the windows looked out only on a very narrow street, 
with no Madonna in her niche guarded by angels. But 
Eugonio did not miss this overmuch, for he was now going 
to a nursery school not far from his home where, in the 
Piazza Fiammetta, Sister Prudenza and Sister Gertrude of 
the Divine Providence congregation were in charge of classes 
of small Romans. 

Eugenio was almost six years old when he heard his 
parents talking about something very terrible which had 
that day happened in Rome. He did not comprehend what 
it was, for his world had thus far been a gentle world, full 
of kindly people, and he had never known anything but 
affection in his short Mfe. 

What happened that day in Rome had been a dreadful 
tiling. The body of Pius IX had been brought, after his death 
in 1878, to St Peter's, but only for temporary internment 
and because of possible rioting which might ensue if the 
coffin were carried through the streets of a still-disturbed 
Rome. Now, four years later, it seemed safe to move the 
coffin; the Italian government had given its permission that 
it be taken to the Church of St. Lawrence Outside the Walls 
and had promised protection if that was needed. 

St. Peter's Square was crowded. A long procession sing 
ing hymns and holding torches was walking slowly toward 
the church, following the coffin down the Via Nazionale, 
when suddenly from several side streets emerged a disorderly 
mob. *X)own with the pope/" they yelled. "Throw him in 
the river/' 

The police stood without offering aid, even when the 
mob began to throw stones at the coffin. The procession went 
on steadily and at last the body was placed in the tomb 
which, had been selected some years before. 
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It was evident that the incident had greatly troubled 
Eugenie's parents, and the sensitive child, though he did 
not know exactly what was wrong, felt, and for the first time 
in his life, a sorrow that was almost mature. He knew now, 
though still only vaguely, that people could be hurt and 
that there was pain and hate in the city of his birth. 

Sometimes Signora Pacelli took Eugenic to his school 
Sometimes his brother Francesco, a few years older, took him, 
The little boy attended there for three years* Then he was 
sent to a private academy. It was a very small one, with 
only two rooms for its classes and a faculty as limited as its 
area; Signor March! was the head, with his wife and his 
brother, who was in holy orders, as assistants. Small as the 
faculty was, it was high in scholarship. 

What made the school valuable in Signor Pacelli* s eyes 
was that it was conducted on Christian lines. In the govern 
ment-controlled schools in Rome, many teachers were men 
and women who were not only anticlerical but anti-Chris 
tian, They had been known to fill the minds of even very 
small children with their harsh ideas, 

Under Signor Marchi the Faith was taught with no con 
cession to the state. But religion was a much more stern 
and solemn matter with him than it had been with the gentle 
sisters in Eugenio's other school* From the desk where he 
stood, erect and tall, his mouth very straight above his long 
white patriarchal beard, Signor Marchi taught the Faith 
like a prophet thundering against hardhearted pagans in 
stead of rows of little boys. Only in May was the happier 
side of the Faith allowed to emerge* Then, with his own 
hands, he decorated the statue of Our Lady with flowers and 
set candles about her. 

Eugenio listened intently to what Signor Marchi had to 
say. By this time he knew something about the Church 
himself* The Vatican was a familiar word to him, since some 
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of liis relatives were always there. He knew about his great- 
uncle the cardinal and his grandfather Pacelli. And in fara 
way Brazil there was an uncle who was a missionary priest, 
whose successes and dangers were often related in the family 
circle. In fact, Eugenio said one day to his sister Elisabetta, 
*Tm going to be a priest like Uncle Giuseppe someday/* 
and then, excitedly, '"Maybe 111 even be a martyr.'" 

He considered this future for a few minutes, his thoughts 
evidently not only on missionary triumphs but on accounts 
he had heard of their sufferings and of their harsh deaths 
"but not the nails, Elisabetta/" he said. 

On his way home from school he often stopped at the 
Church of the Gesii, built on the site of a smaller building 
where Ignatius of Loyola had been wont to say Mass. When 
the old church was torn down and the fine new one erected, 
the painting of Our Lady which had been in the original 
building was placed in a side chapel close to St. Ignatius" 
tomb, 

"Where is Genio?" his father asked one day when the 
boy was very late coming from school. 

"No need to worry," said Donna Virginia. *1 know where 
he is saying his prayers before the Madonna clella Strada." 

The Chiesa Nuova, whose real name was Santa Maria 
in Vallicella, was his parish church. It was the edifice where, 
some three hundred years before, St. Philip Neri had fed 
the poor and blessed them. There he was buried, Eugenio 
served as altar boy and sang in the choir. 

One of the Oratorian priests in charge of the church was 
Don Lais, who had a great reputation as an astronomer. 
Sometimes he took the altar boys in the evening to the ter 
race of his house to let them look at the stars through his 
fine telescope. Sometimes he took them for a long walk in 
the country and on the way home in the dusk pointed out 
the various constellations. And on the way home the boys 
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hunted in the sky for shooting stars "the tears of St. Law 
rence/' the Romans called them. 

When he was ten years old, Eugenio made his First Com 
munion. Cardinal Parocchi, vicar of Rome, had celebrated 
the Mass and afterwards he came to luncheon at the Pacelli 
home. 

"What is your name, my child?" he asked the younger 
son. 

"Eugenio, Your Eminence." 

"Ah, and which Eugenio have you chosen for your patron?" 

"Oh, Your Eminence, Pope Eugenio." 

"Well, you have a fine patron when you choose a Cister 
cian and the great friend of St. Bernard, beatified only a 
few years ago." 

After about seven years with Signor Marchi, Eugenio was 
sent, when he was fourteen years old, to another and a 
very different school, which his brother Francesco had at 
tended some years before. 

Until 1870 this school had been called the Collegio Ro 
mano; it was a famous Jesuit school founded in 1578 by Pope 
Gregory XIII. Now it was a public school under state control 
and had been renamed Liceo Ennio Quirino Visconti, in 
honor of a famous archaeologist of fifty years before. He 
had also been a great prodigy who finished his university 
courses at ten and edited the Greek poets in metric transla 
tions at twelve, The school, though its curriculum was vastly 
changed from its days under the Jesuits, had kept its former 
excellent reputation for scholarship. Its students ranged 
in age from ten to eighteen. 

Under its new direction the school had become decidedly 
anticlerical Its professors reflected the views of the state and 
so did the majority of the students. It did not seem the sort 
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of school to which a Pacelli would be sent. But Filippo 
Pacelli had a reason for this. He wanted both his sons to 
become lawyers and in this school preparation for that pro 
fession was the best in Rome, Then too he counted on his 
sons. They had been too thoroughly taught in their faith to 
lose it because of persuasive teachers, and he knew that, 
though these men were politically opposed to the Church, 
they were interested chiefly in the subjects they taught. 

It did not take long for his instructors at the Liceo to re 
alize that tall lively Eugenio Pacelli was a lad with an unusu 
ally excellent mind, and they began to predict a fine future 
in the law for him. His fellow students were interested in him 
for another reason because of his devotion to sports. He 
was an excellent swimmer, a good oarsman, and a fine rider, 
Never too strong as a child, his devotion to these sports had 
given him increased strength and health. His summers at 
the family farm in the mountains, at Onano near Lake 
Albano, some fifty miles from Rome, gave him an oppor 
tunity to swim and ride to his heart's content. 

When the school term was over and hot summer descended 
on Rome, the Pacellis went to this country place where the 
children spent a carefree happy life. Eugenio rode over the 
wide fields or climbed nearby Mount Arniati once the 
site of a famous Cistercian monastery talked with his 
friends, the farmers in the neighborhood, and played with 
their sons, 

He had time too for arranging his stamp album, time to 
play his violin. His sister Elisabetta liked to accompany him 
on her mandolin but he told his mother privately that he 
thought the mandolin too thin toned and too colorless to 
express happiness or sadness, 

At the Liceo his professors felt that, even though the law 
had been chosen for him, Eugenio might go far in some other 
profession. In fact, Signor Neviani, who headed the science 
department, spoke to another of the masters one day about 
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the close attention the boy gave him, even though his was 
a field of study about which his student cared less than he 
did about classical studies. 

"I am lecturing and suddenly I see the eyes o little 
Eugenio Pacelli fixed on me," he said, "absorbed in what 
I am saying. He misses nothing. And what is more he remem 
bers everything." 

It was very true that it was the classical languages taught 
by Sigiior della Giovanna which held the boy most closely. 
He loved languages, ancient or modem. In addition to the 
Latin and Greek, he was managing to learn, during his spare 
time, German, French and English. In doing this he could 
put to good use one of his greatest gifts, a wonderful memory. 
Often during a lecture in class he took no notes at all. After 
wards, to the open amazement of his classmates, he wrote 
down almost verbatim all he had heard. 

Though the teaching was excellent and Eugenio enjoyed 
his studies, there were times when the school he was attend 
ing gave him difficult days, especially as he grew older. For 
this was a boy whose family was definitely on the side of 
the Church, a part of the "Black Nobility," whose members 
had always defended the rights of the papacy and were 
opposed in principle to Garibaldf s Italy. Then too his rela 
tives were outstanding members of the Vatican staff of 
workers. As he grew older his training, his sympathies, in 
clined him to their viewpoint. He had always been a deeply 
religious boy. As a child he had been content to love God 
and the saints. As he grew older he began to study and 
understand the basic tenets of Catholicism. 

His school was of course completely secular and state- 
controlled. In any matters outside the teachings of language 
and science, it was often in direct opposition to the tenets of 
the Church* The classics and sciences were well taught, for 
they were fixed subjects. But when one came to history, 
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sometimes modern, sometimes ancient, the interpretations 
were liable to vary. Even for a boy as quiet and polite as 
Eugenio there would come times when he had to speak the 
faith which was in him. 

Eugenio was growing up. He knew his city and its present 
government. He knew the history of the papacy under 
which his grandfather and his father were still working. He 
knew of Pius IX, who had had to flee to the safety of Gaeta, 
and of the very different Rome to which he had returned. 
He knew how at last the papacy was left only its Vatican 
home, some of its churches, and the summer estate at Castel 
Gandolfo, which Pius IX never saw after 1870, for in that 
year he had become a voluntary prisoner in the Vatican. 

But though Leo XIII, who followed him, was perhaps 
also a prisoner in fact and in area, he was never a prisoner 
in other ways. His mind ranged the world. When Eugenio 
was twelve years old the pope had thrown open the Vatican 
archives to all scholars who might wish to pursue research 
there. "There is no need to fear the truth," he had said to 
those who doubted the wisdom of this move. 

Eugenio was fifteen when the great encyclical Rerum 
novarum appeared. For many it was indeed a dissecting 
of new things. Its admirers promptly called it the "Work 
man's Charter/' But it was called many less pleasant names 
by others, including the anticlerical element in Rome and 
elsewhere, who saw their own thunder stolen by a man who 
headed an organization which they considered the very 
opposite to such ideas as Leo was here setting forth. For 
these he was dubbed by some of his own Catholics "the 
socialist pope." There was a story told of one very indignant 
London Catholic who, after hearing some of it read from the 
pulpit, walked out and went down the aisle muttering 
angrily, "Socialism nothing but socialism/" 

What the pope was saying, and clearly, was that a small 
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number of the very wealthy had laid on the working people 
a yoke often little better than slavery itself; that for a life 
of virtue material goods were necessary; that the principal 
duty of employers was to pay just wages; and that the num 
ber of hours of work should depend on the nature of the 
work and the laborer's strength, 

Organizations of employers and workers, he said, could 
go far toward solving the social question. To form such 
organizations was a natural right and should be protected 
by law. The pope said it was also a natural right to own land 
as well as the fruits thereof. To destroy this right was not 
the remedy for the workingman, for this was really con 
trary to his interests too. Instead, the law ought to provide 
wider distribution of property and encourage greater op 
portunities, and also increase the desire to become owners 
as well as workers. 

The encyclical was to some extent an arraignment of 
capitalism in that it expressed the hope that employers would 
use justice in their dealings. At the same time he made it 
clear that there was no implication in his remarks that there 
must be a class struggle, such as Marx had predicted in his 
book printed some twenty-five years earlier, Such teachings 
would never bring about what the pope wanted, for his 
was a doctrine of love and justice while Marx preached a 
doctrine full of hate and empty of God. 

Perhaps the most important of all the important things 
in the encyclical was that it made clear, through the voice 
of the head of the Church on earth, the basic democracy 
of that Church, 

In Rome the reactions to the encyclical were strong and, 
at times, all but violent. Once a pilgrimage of French social 
workers, coming to Rome to see the Holy Father, were 
treated roughly by an anticlerical mob. Soldiers had to be 
called out, for the crowd was preparing to march on the 
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French embassy. But in the main Rome, and the rest of 
the world, gave a very respectful attention to the pope's 
words, 

Eugenio was seventeen years old when, as the Catholic 
world was celebrating the pope's golden jubilee, a Roman 
Freemason made a violent speech demanding the end of 
Catholic Church. The element in the city which loved dem 
onstrations had again to be restrained by law. At Eugenio's 
home all this had been discussed at length., and by that 
time the younger son was a part of the discussions. There 
was of course little argument, since all were in agreement, 
but it was of great value for young Eugenio to listen to his 
father and grandfather and their guests. 

At school everything was very different. There were Catho 
lic students there. They made it clear that they were 
there for an education and not for argument, and so said 
little on questions of the day. The anticlerical element 
among the students did speak, Eugenio was a polite boy 
who seldom got into arguments, but he was ready to defend 
the altars of his faith when it was necessary and reasonable 
to do so. 

One day, in a class in history, the subject of a theme was 
announced: justification of the seizure of the Papal States* 
Young Pacelli told his instructor that he could not honestly 
write such a defense. 

"Write it anyway/' he was told. "Write it as a side for 
debate and as an argument. You are not being asked to write 
against your faith. You are merely asked to argue a hypo 
thetical case." 

The paper was written. When the instructor corrected 
it, he found that his student had taken the negative of the 
argument and had written a spirited paper on the illegality 
and also the immorality of that action. But nothing further 
came of it. Perhaps it was because the defense was logical 
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and the paper well written. Perhaps it was because the 
professor admired the boy's courage. 

Eugenic said nothing about it either, but there was no 
doubt it was incidents of this kind which made him look 
forward to holidays in the country, where there were no 
such arguments. The farm people at Onano were not poli 
ticians. Most of them had remained Catholic not only in out 
ward form but in their hearts. 

In the same history class where he had written his defense 
of the papacy, a general topic was assigned for a theme: 
great heroes of history. Each student was to select and write 
on the man he chose. 

When Eugenic rose to read his paper he announced that 
his subject was St. Augustine. From the class ranks came a 
few subdued hisses. The professor had stiffened when he 
heard the selection but he allowed the student to read what 
he had written. The calm young voice read on to the end, 
interrupted several times by a student who wanted to offer 
a different interpretation of the ancient statesman of the 
Church. The professor allowed the interruptions. Eugenic 
did not answer the remarks, but waited until the room was 
quiet again. Then he went on with his reading. 

When he had finished, there was a moment's silence while 
the class waited eagerly for the professor's condemnatory 
remarks. "It hardly seems to me that this man should be 
listed with Caesar cr Napoleon or Alexander the Great/* 
he said coldly. 

Young Pacelli rose. *I disagree, sir, w he said, "and I am 
ready tc support my thesis if you wish me to do so." 

To defy a master in that school was no usual thing. Those 
among the students who were Eugenie's friends looked 
worried. Would he perhaps be expelled? 

But the professor, after long silence, had evidently decided 
net tc make an issue cf it, After all, Augustine had no doubt 
been cf seme historic importance and his student could 
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perhaps present arguments which it might be hard to deny, 
"I did not mean to hurt the religious feelings of one of my 
pupils/" he said finally, not answering at all Eugenie's chal 
lenge. From some of the class came amused laughter, as if 
by mentioning religion the professor had shown how foolish 
was young Pacellfs insistence. Nothing more was said. 
Eugenio sat down and the professor passed on to the next 
paper. 

In the theme Eugenio had put a good many of the ideas 
he had acquired from his reading during the past year or 
two. He knew now the Marxian idea, that only through 
struggle and revolution could the working class acquire its 
rights. He knew the logical and factual words of Leo XIII 
on this matter. Between the two was a deep chasm of thought. 
One advocated violent seizure of power; the other a peace 
ful working out of the problem through the means of justice, 

When Eugenio chose to write on St. Augustine he no 
doubt had these opposing views in mind, for that Doctor 
of the Church embodied in his life and works what the 
young man felt was the only true solution. Somewhere in 
his writing Eugenio had found the phrase "tranquillity in 
order" and it seemed to him the perfect phrase to express 
and exemplify the words of Leo XIII. 

More and more clearly, as he grew out of boyhood into 
young manhood, Eugenio realized how true were arguments 
which both St. Augustine and Leo XIII had set forth 
the strength of peace, its necessity for the world, its power, 
far greater than die power of the greatest armies. 

When Eugenio had finished his courses at the Liceo, he 
was ready to go on to the Gregorian University where he 
would take his majors philosophy and letters. Then he 
could go on to the study of law, the career planned for Mm 
by his father. But by that time a career other than the law 
was calling him, 
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In August of 1894 he decided on a brief retreat in order 
to make up his mind definitely about his future. He asked 
to stay a few days with the Canons Regular of the Lateran in 
the Via Nomentana. When the time was over, he went home 
to tell his parents that he did not want to be a lawyer. He 
wanted to be a priest. 

It had been no sudden decision, for Eugenio had more than 
once felt that he had a vocation to the ranks of the clergy. 
It had not been discussed in the family circle, but there was 
no doubt that they were aware of his inclination. There 
would be no opposition from them, for they were a devout 
family and knew their son's own piety from childhood. 
They remembered the little alters he had set up in his room 
when he was a small boy, the flowers and candles he had 
placed there, his childish prayers before the statue of Our 
Lady which his mother had given him. They knew that on 
his way from school he would often stop to pray, sometimes 
for a long time, in the churches he passed. 

They agreed that if that was what Eugenio wished for 
his future, he was to have it. His father was disappointed that 
this brilliant son would not become a lawyer, but he knew 
that the Church stood in need of good men too. Accordingly, 
he made the necessary arrangements for Eugenio to enter 
the college for seminarians known as the Capranica. There, 
in the autumn of 1894, Eugenio PaceUi for the first time 
donned a cassock. 
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Chapter Two 



THE college in which Eugenic Pacelli began his studies for the 
priesthood was the oldest of Roman colleges for the clergy. 
Originally it had been the palace of Cardinal Capranica, 
a great reformer of the fifteenth century, a man who was 
liberal toward the poor and gentle with them. lie spoke out 
very openly against wordly prelates and selfish laymen who 
did nothing for their less fortunate neighbors. He was a man 
who loved peace and was more than once called to arbitrate 
between the factions of his day. 

In his palace he set up a college for seminarians which had 
never ceased to function since the day in 1457 when he 
first opened it. The building was large and xigly. From the 
outside its narrow windows made it look like a fortress* 
Over the years concessions had been made to the interior 
but the students" rooms were still poorly furnished cells and 
the food was of the plainest. 

On the other hand, the college had a fine reputation for 
scholarship, despite the fact that it was small For centimes 
young men of well-to-do families had here completed their 
education for the priesthood. 

Eugenio entered the Capranica full of anticipation, but 
he soon met with a disappointment. The candidates who 
entered the school usually came there when they had finished 
at the elementary schools; their average age was fourteen, 
and he was already four years older* 
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At first troubled about this, his misgivings passed. He 
studied hard and his fine memory helped htm. He found 
time for the lighter moments of student life too, such as the 
play put on during carnival time by the seminarians, a long 
play> written years before by Cardinal Rampolla while 
he was a student there. Eugenio was given the star part, 
a very lengthy one, full of interminable speeches which taxed 
even his excellent memory. He went through it without the 
loss of a line. 

He learned that his fellow pupils appreciated his fine 
memory too. As at the Liceo, he often did not take notes 
until the end of the lecture. Then he wrote down what the 
professor had said during the previous hour and .grateful 
students refreshed their own memory from his. 

The work was hard and the hours of study long. Life at 
the Capranica was very confining for a boy who had all his 
life known the freedom of countryside and city. Here the 
rules were so rigid that they forbade any form of exercise 
outdoors, except walking to the other colleges where many 
of the courses of study were given. 

Eugenio missed his horseback riding and the long walks 
which had given him a measure of health. These were for 
bidden to the students. It was the rule that all must live and 
board at the college. 

The result of this confining life was that he grew so thin 
that his worried parents called a doctor, He examined Eu 
genio and suggested the young man leave college tem 
porarily and go to the country to recuperate. If something 
like that were not done, and soon, he was afraid there might 
be no future as a priest for Eugenio. 

He was sent to Guano. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been a joy to be there. Even with disappoint 
ment strong in him, it was pleasant to walk the well-remem 
bered fields, to ride a horse, to talk with the farmer boys he 
had known ever since he was a small boy in knickers and 
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long black stockings. But they found their young friend much 
changed. He did not smile often and he was preoccupied, 
He was so thin that the eyes which had always been his most 
noticeable feature seemed larger than ever. There was a sad 
ness in them which no one at Onano had ever seen before. 

When, after some months away, he came back to Rome, 
his health had greatly improved. The doctor, however, was 
worried* He knew of the months of intensive study ahead 
and the confinement, and he said definitely that Eugcnio 
ought not return to the Capranica. 

The doctor's opinion left Eugenio inconsolable. To him it 
meant one thing only; he must give up his dream of becoming 
a priest. Then one day perhaps through his grandfather 
or his father word of his difficulties came to the ears of 
Leo XIII, and he asked for the whole story. Then he granted 
Eugenio Pacelli permission to return to the Capranica as a 
day student and live at home. It was one of the few 
instances when the old rule that the seminarian must live at 
the college was set aside. 

After finishing the year at the Capranica, Eugenio went 
on to the Pontifical University and also to courses at the 
Sapienza, the state university. The next years were too busy 
to allow of anything but study. But two pleasant tilings 
happened, one scholastic, the other his first trip outside of 
Italy. 

During 1896 he was selected by the faculty of the Gre 
gorian to take part In a debate with a brilliant student at 
the Collegium Germanicum a scholastic disputation on a 
metaphysical theme. The faculty reported that both young 
men had shown fine knowledge of their subject and excellent 
debating ability. 

Also in that year his old friend Don Lais invited Eugenio 
to come with him to Paris where he was attending the Astro- 
graphical Congress. Don Lais was now in charge of the 
Vatican Observatory and was an expert on stellar photog- 
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raphy. Eugenio listened with interest to the learned talks 
on the mathematics of the heavens and was very proud 
of his famous friend as he displayed his photographs of stars 
and planets. 

Later the savants and Eugenic heard Father Lais tell of 
a recent discovery of his of a different kind. 

For many hundred years there had been at Santa Maria 
Maggiore five pieces of wood, venerated as relics of the Crib. 
Recently some authorities had doubted their authenticity. 
Now Don Lai's displayed photographs he had made of the 
pieces of the Crib and also wood from a sycamore tree, a 
variety known to have been for centuries native to the Holy 
Land, A comparison of the specimens showed clearly that 
they came from the same species of tree. 

The travelers did not go directly home. After Don Lais 
had shown his young companion Notre-Dame and Sacre- 
Cceur and other famous institutions, the two took a brief trip 
into Belgium and Holland. It had been an exciting tour for 
the boy who had never before been farther from home 
than Onano. 

When 1898 ended Eugenio had all but finished his studies. 
He now had the academic degrees of Baccalaureate and 

Licentiate. He stood high in his studies in theology as well 
as in philosophy. He had done so well in his work that Leo 

XIII, who had evidently kept his eye on the young man, 

called him, not long before his ordination, to his private 
chambers to congratulate him. Eugenio was a self -possessed 
young man but he was overawed by this. His heart pounded 
with excitement when he knelt before the pope and heard 
him congratulate him on his work. He looked into the face 
of the old man, a face tired and worn with years of fighting 
for justice and for peace. The keen eyes looked into the lu 
minous eyes of Eugenio, They held for a moment, the old 
eyes full of experience, the young eyes full of the confidence 
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and hope of the neophyte. Something passed between them 
before Leo sent the seminarian away with his blessing. It 
was as if for that fleeting moment the past and the present 
had met the future. 

At Christmas Eugenio received the subdiaconate. At Lent 
of the next year, the diaconate. He was now ready for or 
dination. 

Easter Saturday was ordination day at the Basilica of St. 
John Lateran. Eugenio was not considered strong enough 
for the long fast of five or six hours necessitated by the 
length of the ceremony. Instead he was ordained on Easter 
Sunday, April 2, 1899, in the private chapel of Bishop Cas- 
setta, auxiliary bishop of Rome, a family friend, 

Don Eugenio celebrated his first Mass on Easter Monday, 
April 3> in the Borghese chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
Cardinal Vannutelli, archpriest of the basilica, was present 
and so were various monsignori, friends of the Pacellis, his 
grandparents and his family. Don Lais, his pastor of acolyte 
days at the Chiesa Nuova, was his assistant* 

Before him, as the young priest lifted for the first time the 
Host at the altar, was the ancient picture of Our Lady 
Solus Populi Rowiani supposedly the work of St. Luke. 
Eastern in type, it showed the Child older than he is usually 
depicted in Western art and Mary's eyes wide and unafraid, 
A cross was embroidered on her headdress, Don Eugenio 
knelt where many great souls had knelt before him 
Charles Borromeo, John Bcrchmans, Stanislaus Kostka, 
Philip Neri 

For the occasion of his ordination, as was the custom* the 
family had ordinand cards printed for relatives and friends* 
On them the young priest described himself very simply 
but with the pride of a man in the city of his birth which he 
dearly loved: Eugenio Pacelli, Roman, On the card was his 
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prayer: "Mother of God, who is called the Salvation of the 
Roman People, and at whose altar I offered for the first time 
the Holy Sacrifice to the Eternal God, remain close to me." 

It was very befitting that he should celebrate his second 
Mass at the tomb of St. Philip Neri in the Chiesa Nuova, 
and that his first assignment as a priest should be in that 
church. He was soon very much a part of the work there. 
The children loved the young cleric who taught catechism 
so interestingly that it was a delight. He sang in the choir, 
heard confessions there, and also in the Institute of the 
Sisters of the Assumption, where girls of Rome's aristocracy 
were students, and at St. Rose's Home for working girls 
which was in the charge of the Sisters of Mary Reparatrice. 

At the same time Don Pacelli continued with his studies 
at the Apollinaris, in order to secure his doctorate in theology 
and a doctorate in canon as well as in civil law. He won a 
summa cum laude in all of them. 

Others than the Holy Father had evidently kept their eyes 
on this promising young priest, who understood various 
modern languages, who had doctorates at the age of twenty- 
four in theology and philosophy and canon law. The content 
of his sermons at the Chiesa Nuova had been noted, and his 
excellent delivery. Those in high places who had met him 
were favorably impressed by the slim young priest in the 
plain soutane with the face of a scholar who had such a deep 
devotion to all kinds of parish work* 

One evening, two years after his ordination, he was sitting 
quietly at home, practicing duets with his sister, when a 
caller was announced for Don Pacelli. He laid down his 
violin and went to greet his visitor. He was surprised to see 
it was Monsignor Gasparri, an official already well known in 
papal circles. 

a l have come to ask you to become a member of my Con 
gregation/* he said in his forthright way, "We need young 
men like you there." 
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Don Pacelli knew that his visitor was head of the Con 
gregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, an impor 
tant part of the papal secretariat, and that this was a fine offer. 
Despite that fact, his face showed only distress as lie tried to 
explain that he felt his future lay in pastoral work. Already, at 
the advice of his father's friend, Cardinal Vannutelli, he had 
refused an offer of a canonry at Santa Maria Maggiore. He 
wanted only parish work* "It is what I feel I am best fitted 
for, Monsignor/' he said. 

*But I can give you my word you won't be doing office 
work all the time/* said Gasparri. "You will have plenty of 
time to keep on with the work you are now doing/' And he 
pointed out that, though it was true that the Church needed 
active proselytizing, she needed also to have her rights de 
fended by diplomatic means, 

"We do need shepherds of souls/' he said, when he saw 
the young man still hesitating, "but I'd rather make you a 
watchdog to chase away the wolves that prey on the flocks 
of the Lord/' 

It was of course a good argument. It would have been diffi 
cult to refute, and so, though he did not feel very anxious to 
accept, Don Pacelli agreed to become a part of Monsignor 
Gasparri' s working staff. 

It was very true that, since the unhappy events of 1870, 
the Vatican had been little consulted in diplomatic matters, 
The pope and Cardinal Rampolla had often discussed the 
need of a good diplomatic staff and the training of promising 
young priests so that, when the day came when present evils 
were removed, the Vatican would be ready. It was rumored 
that Don Pacelli had been invited to this post at the special 
request of Rampolla. At all events, everyone agreed that it 
was indeed a high honor for so young and untried a man to 
receive such an invitation. 

His first duties were those of a secretary, answering let- 
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ters, preparing the memoranda of reports which the nuncios 
sent to the Vatican from all over the world. It was excellent 
training and would make the neophyte familiar with fact as 
well as theory. 

He became a familiar figure in Vatican offices, consulting 
men and books, bringing and taking messages. He charac 
terized himself as the "Vatican mouse." He was well liked 
by those with whom he worked. It was clear that Don Pacelli 
was an intellectual. It was also clear that he was a kind and 
friendly man who loved people. 

At first he worked indoors for such long hours that one 
day Monsignor Gasparri, noting the pallor of his young as 
sistant, told him he needed to get out in the open air. "A 
priest speaks so much of Heaven," he said, smiling, "that it 
does no harm for him to feel the earth under his feet now 
and then." 

In the same year in which Don Pacelli was appointed to 
his new position he was given a special duty to perform, 
partly no doubt because he knew English. That year Queen 
Victoria died and he was chosen one of a delegation to go to 
London to bear to the new king, Edward VII, a message of 
sympathy from the Holy Father on die death of his royal 
mother. 

The next year Don Pacelli was himself to suffer a loss by 
death. In 1902, not long after he had celebrated his hundred 
and second birthday, his grandfather Marcantonio Pacelli 
died. The remarkable man had worked, and worked hard 
and well, until the very end of his long and useful life. 

In 1903 Leo XIII died, having some years before cele 
brated the twenty-fifth year since his coronation. Many who 
had seen him when he ascended the papal throne had feared 
he would not outlive his first year in office, but he had 
proved the gloomy prophets wrong* His rule had not been 
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quite so long as his predecessor's, but its length was the 
more remarkable in that he had been elderly and far from 
strong when he was elected. His death was often expected, 
but the small wiry figure continued to occupy the great 
throne. The eyes became deeper sunk in the small pointed 
face but the gleam of a great intellect still lighted them and 
his words were as trenchant as in earlier days. 

Twelve years before his death he had penned one of the 
most remarkable encyclicals of his or perhaps of any papacy. 
During the following years he had spoken further of the 
strife between those desiring even greater power and those 
who had none at all. He had spoken of **an armed peace 
which is in some ways exactly like a disastrous war." What 
had happened between man and man he blamed on a repu 
diation of Christian principles, on a materialism which., he 
said, was fast becoming the law of the world and which, he 
feared, was even yet nothing as compared to the conditions 
which might come later "preludes to the much more ter 
rible disorders of the future/' he phrased it. 

The election of a new pope is always a time of great ex 
citement. Until the white smoke rises from the Vatican to 
proclaim an election there is continual wonder and hope and 
even alarm. 

Many thought that this time there would be small argu 
ment as to who would be the new pope. Cardinal Rainpolla, 
the late pope's secretary of state, was the logical selection* 
But difficulties arose when various nations spoke their feel 
ings about this, Italy wanted no pope as dynamic as the one 
who had just been buried and therefore intrigued with Aus 
tria to prevent his election. A few Catholic rulers still re 
tained from the past the right to object to any specified 
favorite. The emperor of Austria, a devout Catholic but also 
a monarch who did not want political trouble at home, a 
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tiling which RampoIIa might well cause, promised to veto 
the choice of his name if it were made. Very quietly Car 
dinal RampoIIa, who would obviously have continued with 
the policies of Leo XIII, stepped out of the running. 

The times as well as the Austrian emperor favored a pas 
toral rather than a political pope, Leo XIII had done an ex 
cellent work as a political rather than a pastoral pope and his 
secretary of state was like him. It was evident to many in 
the College of Cardinals that the time had come to consider 
the spiritual needs of the Church and not her relations to 
other powers or to the world. It was time quietly to evaluate 
the work of the Vatican in relation to its own people. 

The choice of a new pope fell on the one man who no 
doubt wanted it least of anyone in the consistory. Only a 
few days before Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, had 
said goodbye to his flock at the railway station in Venice. 
When they voiced a fear that he would not come back to 
them because he might be elected pope, he reassuringly 
showed them his return ticket. "I shall return as soon as I 
can to my dear Venice/* he promised. 

But the man who had been so very certain that he was 
not papabile found himself elected by the consistory of his 
peers. Weeping bitterly, he accepted the heavy duty, and 
only because he felt it was the will of God that he do so, 

His first act after his election was to abolish forever the 
right of any emperor or king in future to influence the elec 
tion or the refusal of any suggested candidate. 

In 1904, a year after the accession of Pius X, Don Pacelli 
became Monsignor Pacelli. The next year, at the age of 
twenty-nine,, he was named a domestic prelate. 

His duties in Monsignor Gasparrifs congregation were 
much heavier now, but he still was a part of the staff at the 
Chiesa Nuova. He heard confessions there and taught the 
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children their catechism. And he still acted as chaplain to 
the Assumptionist Sisters and heard confessions at St Rose's 
Home. 

In 1905 his old chief, Monsignor Gasparri, decided to en 
list his young assistant's services in making ready a state 
paper. Relations with France had that year been broken 
off by the Holy Sec, and the action had met with consider 
able opposition from many in the Church, To Monsignor 
Gasparri was given the task of compiling a white book on 
the subject, explaining the reasons for the pope's drastic 
action. "To assist me/* he told the pope, *1 choose Monsignor 
Pacelli, one of my best impiegatC* 

The document was brief but it was of great political im 
portance. It was an indictment of three leading political 
figures in France Combes, Briand, Cleraenceau, The libra 
bianco showed that sad things had happened. The archives 
of the nunciature in Paris had been seized, the secret code 
had been stolen. Garbled accounts of what was written in 
them had been allowed to get into print. The white book 
made clear what false words had been written and spoken, 
what lies had been told in order to put over a lie. 

Soon after this was finished, Monsignor Gasparri had an 
other task for his young assistant. Pius X had undertaken 
the reforming and recodification of the code of canon law. 
The actual work had been assigned to Gasparri and again 
he suggested that he would like Monsignor Pacelli to work 
with him on this very complicated task, 

By this time the young priest had become resigned to a 
kind of work very different from the one he had hoped to 
pursue. In fact, by this time he was enjoying it a great deal, 
Diplomacy was proving a very fascinating thing* Then too 
it was a joy to work with a man with whom he teamed up 
so well, one of great intellectual ability as well as of good 
judgment, 
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In 1906 Monsignor Pacelll was sent, with Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the pope's secretary of state, whose brother was 
Spanish ambassador at the Court of St. James, to attend a 
eucharistic congress held that year in London. 

When he had first gone there in 1901 Pacelli had been 
faintly aware of something which this visit made clearer 
that in England there was an anticlericalisrn very different 
from that which he knew so well in his own country. In Eng 
land it was not, as in Italy, a matter of property and power. 
Rather it was one of emotion and prejudice. The Catholic 
churches had been for some hundreds of years in Anglican 
hands. For many years the Catholics had been first perse 
cuted and then ignored. There were laws extant against cer 
tain "popish practices," In England the feeling was against 
the papacy and not against anything else. It was the office 
and what it represented in the religious world to which the 
English objected. 

A few years later Monsignor Pacelli was more than ever 
aware of this attitude, when the pope again sent him to 
London, this time to represent him at the coronation of King 
George V. The people were polite and hospitable, but he 
was conscious always, when among English non-Catholics, 
of an odd little air of reserve and suspicion, not of him but 
of what he represented. 

In 1908 he had received another invitation, this one no 
doubt the result of the young monsignor's brilliant legal 
work of the past few years. He was beginning to be well 
known as an outstanding member of the group that was en 
gaged in the reforming of canon law. This invitation came 
from the United States, from the new Catholic University in 
Washington, which was offering him the chair of Roman law. 

Whether he wanted to accept or not and there was no 
doubt it was an intriguing offer he was not able to do so. 
Pius X and his secretary of state Merry del Val and Mon- 
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signer Gasparri all opposed it, not wanting to lose this mem 
ber from their secretariat of state, 

The pope explained his own viewpoint. "It is not that we 
do not consider that country of great importance, for we 
do," he said. "It is only that we need you here. I am informed 
that there is in the United States a group of scholars study 
ing how to preserve the benefits of peace for all nations in 
accordance with the laws of justice and charity let us 
pray for their success. Perhaps later we can let you go there 
to learn their findings at first hand.** 

The problem of peace was one which was even more 
troubling to Pius X than it had been to his predecessor. What 
had earlier been to some degree an academic matter had, 
during the later years of his reign, become an actual danger, 
not to any one country but to the whole work! Pius X had 
sent out warnings and pleas that international affairs bo car 
ried out with justice and with charity. He spoke more than 
once in anger against a so-called armed peace. 

On the surface things seemed fairly peaceful during those 
years. Monsignor Pacelli worked away on his assignments at 
the Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs, of which in 1912 
he was made pro-secretary. He was lecturing on canon law 
at the Apollinaris. Chiefly, though, his work was the never- 
ending work on canon law codification which meant that the 
many edicts and bulls and decrees, some reaching back hun 
dreds of years, had to be gone over carefully. It meant a 
searching of archives all over the world and then fitting 
these findings into those already at the Vatican. It was a 
long, tangled matter and no doubt there were times when 
the team of Gasparri and Pacelli wondered if it could ever be 
made into a comprehensible and modern code. 

By 1913 it was only too sadly plain that the pope had been 
right in his fears, for il guerrone* as he called it the great 
war was coming. In June of 1914 the Austrian crown 
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prince was murdered at Sarajevo. When Pius X heard of it, 
he cried out, "This is the match which will set the world on 
fire," and added, half to himself, "and which will be my 
death." 

Only a few weeks before his death Pius X spoke to the 
Cardinals" College on the subject of war and peace. "Today 
peace and war do not depend so much on governments as 
they do on mobs," he said. And again he urged on the world 
justice as aim and charity as method for averting the calam 
ity which was so near. He was not only a very sick man, he 
was a troubled and unhappy man. He had tried so hard to 
keep the world from the madness of war, and he knew now 
that he had not succeeded. 

At the beginning of August he sent a moving appeal to 
the Catholics of the world to pray for peace. Less than three 
weeks later he died, his last words a plea for the peace he 
knew would not come again for a long time. 

In his place was elected Giacomo della Chiesa, archbishop 
of Bologna, who took the name of Benedict XV. He faced a 
world either at war or preparing for it. He brought to the 
office the experience of twenty years in the secretariat of 
state. While prelate at Bologna he had become known as a 
man who stood firmly for the rights of the people, 

Not all the men who had been aids to Pius X were closely 
in sympathy with the new pope. Especially was this true of 
Merry del Val, secretary of state to Pius X, Some who would 
have been in full agreement with him, among them Cardinal 
Rampolla, had died. Cardinal Ferrari had been named the 
new secretary of state, but he died a month later and in his 
place was named the recently created Cardinal Gasparri. 

In early September came Benedict XV's first message to 
the people. Like Pius X's constant appeals, it was a call to 
prayer. "Nothing which lies in our power will be left undone 
in order to hasten the end of tills so great calamity ," he 
promised. His first encyclical in November bore on the same 
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topic, one now In the minds of men all over the world. He 
echoed the feelings of many who were filled with horror at 
reading of the deaths of thousands of precious young lives. 
Like others, he asked, "Why?" and answered with bitterness, 
**For material profits, for business interests, and for the ex 
pansion of national territories." 

The course of events had been swift. In July of 1914, fol 
lowing the assassination at Sarajevo, Austria had declared 
war on Serbia. At the same time Russia was arming on its 
borders with the intent to aid Serbia if necessary. In August 
Germany declared war on Russia, a few days later on France, 
and invaded Belgium and Luxembourg* On August 4, be 
cause of the invasion of Belgian neutrality, England declared 
war on Germany, as did Montenegro and Japan all of them 
allied against Germany and Austria. By September the Ger 
mans had occupied Belgium and in France was being fought 
the bitter battle of the Maine, 

By the next spring Italy entered the war on the Allied 
side and in the second battle of Ypres the Germans xised 
poison gas for the first time. Other countries entered the 
war, Portugal and Rumania on the side of the Allies, Bulgaria 
fighting beside Germany. 

In the spring of 1915, when the secret Treaty of London 
was made and Italy entered the war, the pope realized that 
his own attempts to help end this rapidly widening strife 
would have to be made not by direct interference but by 
trying to ameliorate the conditions of those already engaged 
in the conflict and of the people in whose lands war was be 
ing waged- For the treaty was one in which the three powers 
France, Great Britain and Russia had agreed that, if 
Italy entered the war, the Vatican would not be allowed to 
have a part in any peace settlement or any matters con 
nected with the war* 

This did not greatly trouble Benedict XV. He turned to 
the help which he could give. On the previous Christmas he 
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had asked all the belligerent powers to cease hostilities for 
that day, since every nation involved was a Christian nation. 
Also it would allow the belligerents the opportunity to re 
move their wounded to places of safety. The plea was ig 
nored. 

He began then a campaign of aid for invalided prisoners 
of war of all the nations engaged. In this Cardinal Gasparri, 
his secretary of state, and Monsignor Pacelli, now secretary 
of the Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs, were of great 
help. Since the former had heavy duties of state, it was on 
the latter official that the greater part of this work devolved. 
The dogged persistence of Benedict, the tactful ways of 
Pacelli, served their cause well. As one result of their efforts, 
thirty thousand French and German prisoners of war were 
allowed to return home through neutral Switzerland after 
it was proved that they were no longer able to be of use as 
soldiers. 

This work for prisoners was a carefully worked out and 
laborious effort* It was carried out very methodically. First 
was prepared a paper to send to the clergy of the diocese in. 
which the prisoners were held. It was important that men 
be sent to help who knew the language of the prisoner, for 
this would greatly assist searchers in sending word to fam 
ilies that these prisoners were still living. And Cardinal 
Gasparri stated over and over one important point: no dis 
tinction was to be made regarding religion or nationality; 
all were to be treated exactly alike. 

Next, and again using the offices of Monsignor Pacelli, 
and with the unfailing efforts of the Red Cross, a return of 
hostages was effected, of interned civilians unfit for war 
services, of old people and children, of doctors and priests 
and ministers. The Red Cross worked with the papal envoys 
to help find prisoners. Letters were sent from prisoners to 
their relatives and attempts also made to trace the dead who 
had not been accounted for and those reported missing, 
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Medical supplies went to prisoners. The burial sites of dead 
soldiers were marked, 

Monsignor Pacelli and his aides worked for long hours, 
never ceasing their efforts, remaining in Rome all the year 
round in order to be close to any information which might 
come in. This voluntary task, though it seemed too large 
for one group to handle, progressed smoothly. 

The pope realized that the Vatican was doing all it could 
or at least all it was allowed to do. Yet he felt the voice of 
the papacy should be heard, not alone in works of mercy 
but in the works of the spirit of Christian love. At the close 
of 1916 Woodrow Wilson, elected that November as presi 
dent of the United States for a second term, appealed to all 
the nations at war, asking them to set down their conditions 
for peace. Early the next year the pop, who had been for 
some time considering speaking out in behalf of peace, sent 
a message to the world, even more definite than had been 
that of Wilson, 

In his Christmas letter of the previous year Benedict had 
stressed the fact that prayer, continuous prayer, was the 
greatest need of all. He had said nothing about means to 
end the war. Now, however, after the Wilson plea, he spoke 
too. He suggested the time had come to find out what each 
of the warring nations would consider as points for making 
peace, and he asked them to find out wherein they were in 
agreement. 

An outcry came from some quarters at even this modest 
statement, which was actually only a suggestion and did not 
in any way offer advice or help. It was said that the Vatican 
had been asked to do this on behalf of the Central Powers. 
In the French press they called the pope Tb Pape Boche.*' 
In German papers he was referred to as "der franzosischer 
Pabst." He himself cared little about epithets, any more than 
he cared that some called him a Utopian pacifist. **No one 
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can keep me from calling to my children in all lands peace 
peace peace/' he said. 

As time went on and the war showed no sign of ending, 
it became clear that there was need of placing someone 
from the Vatican in an official capacity in one of the warring 
countries, one who could be in touch with them all, who 
would be a neutral save in the matter of discussing peace 
with the belligerents. There was a nunciature in Bavaria, the 
only one of the German states which had a separate diplo 
matic service. 

In February of 1917 Archbishop Aversa, who filled the 
post of nuncio there, died. The pope considered the choice 
of a new man for this crucial position with extreme care, 
for it was possible that, with the right intermediary in so 
sensitive a place, the end of the war might conceivably be 
hastened. In April he announced his choice Monsignor 
Eugenio Pacelli. 

President Wilson, having received no mutually satisfac 
tory answers from the warring nations, had on January 22 
addressed the Senate on the subject of a "peace without 
victory." To this the Germans had replied through Count 
von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, but soon all discus 
sion was ended by the announcement that Germany was 
beginning unrestricted submarine warfare, the intention be 
ing to win the war quickly and bring England to her knees. 
The chance of war with the United States had evidently 
been weighed and ignored because it was hoped that the 
conflict would be ended before that country was ready to 
enter. 

Two days after the German announcement the United 
States government severed relations with Germany, as did 
some South American countries and, a little later, China. 

However, President Wilson decided not to declare war 
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unless the Germans committed an overt act. When ships 
were sunk in numbers during February and March, the 
United States, on April 6, declared a state of war. 

Before Nuncio Pacelli left for his new charge, he was 
named archbishop by the pope and given the titular see of 
Sardes* His consecration took place in the Sistine Chapel. 
Normally he would have been consecrated by Cardinal Gas- 
parri, but the pope chose to carry out the ceremony himself. 

On May 13, 1917, in the presence of five cardinals, his 
brothers, his sisters, his mother, he became Archbishop Pa 
celli, The one grief which marred the occasion was that 
Filippo Pacelli was not there to see his son honored. He had 
died a few months before, one of the victims of an influenza 
epidemic which had swept Rome. 

After the Mass and the consecration, the Holy Father 
presented the new prelate with a missal, a beautifully il 
luminated volume, "This you are to take with you/* he told 
him, "and use it whenever you say Mass." And the new 
archbishop gave him his faithful promise. 

When, with the miter on his head and the crozier in his 
hand, he came from the altar to impart his first episcopal 
blessing, he turned to the pew where his mother was kneel 
ing, stopped, and then made a wide sign of the cross over 
her. The episcopal ring he wore had been her gift. It was 
made of family heirloom jewels. 

This ceremony had been unusual, even though at the time 
no one could have realized it. Not only the reigning pope 
was there, but two other prelates who would someday be 
come popes Monsignor Ratti, the scholarly and brilliant 
head of the Vatican library, and the newly consecrated arch 
bishop himself* 
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Chapter Three 



WHEN, a week after liis consecration, the nuncio to Bavaria 
set out on his new mission, the skies were darkening for the 
Allies. Rumania was in German hands, the French offensive 
showed no sign of gaining, Russia was seething with revolu 
tion, and submarines were sinking many Allied ships. How 
ever, the declaration of war against Germany by the United 
States was already producing a strong moral effect. General 
Fershing was on his way to France. 

Archbishop Pacelli was not going to a friendly country 
but to a nation which, if it won the war, might well perse 
cute the Catholic Church within its borders. Many remem 
bered the dark days of the Kulturkampf , the results of which 
were still sadly apparent, and they said a prayer for the new 
nuncio as well as for the success of his mission. 

He was well acquainted with the pope's plan for bringing 
about, or at least opening, a movement toward peace. Car 
dinal Gasparri and he had worked it out together. It was 
simple and comprehensive. 

First, in the matter of international relations, there was 
the expressed hope that "moral force would be substituted 
for arms through arbitration and with sanctions against 
countries which would not accept such a decision/' There 
was also to be full consideration given to sea and other 
water rights and a reciprocal condonation of all costs o the 
war, as far as that was possible. 
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A further suggestion the pope knew would be strongly 
criticized, but he felt it was the most important point of all. 
He asked that, wherever possible, territory which had been 
seized be restored, and that there be a total evacuation of 
all foreigners, both soldiers and civilians, whom the war had 
brought there, from Belgium, which had suffered so greatly. 
He asked the same for French territory and also for the 
German colonies. At the very least, he hoped the people in 
those countries would be consulted as to where they wished 
to live, and he spoke especially, and with deep sadness, of 
Poland. These plans, it was hoped, could be presented first 
to Germany and perhaps later to other countries at war, 

When the new archbishop left Rome, with the pope's 
peace plea and his fine new missal, he stopped for a few 
days at Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, where was one of Mary's 
oldest shrines, Our Lady of the Hermits. In the tenth cen 
tury her statue had been brought to the ancient canton of 
Schwyz, by St. Meinrad. Legend said she had herself given 
it to him. He placed it in the Benedictine Abbey he built 
there and ever since then countless thousands had come to 
Einsiedeln in the great pilgrimages which had begun as far 
back as the Middle Ages. 

The archbishop visited the famous library which the 
Benedictines had amassed there, wishing his friend Achillc 
Ratti could go through it with him. He wandered through 
the famous abbey which, legend said, had been consecrated 
by Our Lord Himself. He knelt before the miraculous statue 
of Our Lady and prayed for her help in the difficult task 
ahead. 

Within the week he was in Munich, Three days later he 
presented his credentials to the king of Bavaria. He was 
driven to the palace in a gilded carriage, preceded by an 
outrider, and greeted with great courtesy by the old mon 
arch. The cardinal gave the short address which was cus- 
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ternary but those who read it later realized that he was 
presenting credentials not only to King Ludwig but to 
Kaiser Wilhelni of Prussia in fact, to all Germany. It was 
also clear that the mission of the new nuncio was more than 
a routine papal appointment. 

He spoke of the pope's great hope for a just and lasting 
peace, one based on Christian ethics. "Above all human pas 
sion, in the clear heights of justice and love, the pope, as 
protector and teacher, strives only to hasten the hour of the 
long-desired peace/' he said, speaking in the German which 
was accented, but whose meaning was clear. 

They were very different words from those recently 
spoken by Kaiser Wilhelm: "Our people are the chosen peo 
ple of God. . . . The divine spirit has descended on me 
... I am die arm of God." 

The house chosen for a nunciature was one of classic ar 
chitecture in the heart of Munich. Its small park had a few 
large trees but was far from spacious. From the Brienner- 
strasse on which it was located came the never-ending noises 
of the city, buses rattling over cobbles, cabs blowing horns. 
But in the house all was peaceful and quiet. 

Since he was in need of a good housekeeper, the cardinal 
went to the Franciscan convent at Altotting to make in 
quiries. "Do you have a sister who could take charge of my 
house and several others to help her?" he asked the prioress. 

She considered for a few minutes. "Yes, it will be easy to 
send you sisters trained in housework, but as for one who 
can be put in charge perhaps I could send you our Sister 
Pascalina, She is trained to be a teacher but you might give 
her a trial." 

The young religious came to the nunciature next day and 
soon had made herself invaluable. She was quiet and intel 
ligent. She anticipated the want or need almost before it 
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was mentioned. She proved invaluable as time went on in 
seeing to it that people who wanted only to take up the time 
of the busy nuncio did not get to see him at all. 



The Munich newspapers spoke approvingly of the new 
nuncio's dignity as well as his friendliness. They spoke of 
his expressive face with the dark eyes full of faith in the 
message he had come to bring. For they were certain his 
special message to Germany involved more than his speech 
at the palace had indicated. 

The nuncio meantime was hoping that his words would 
be reported to Berlin to the emperor and that this would 
open the way for him to present the personal letter from 
Benedict which he had brought with him from Rome. His 
hope was to present it directly to the kaiser and discuss its 
contents with him and the other leaders of the government. 

He had been in Munich less than a month when he was 
invited to come to Berlin to meet von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
still chancellor of the empire, but no longer the power he 
had once been. It was he who had been chiefly responsible 
for the violation of the neutrality of Belgium at the begin 
ning of the war. Now he was coming to think that this had 
been an indefensible violation a viewpoint not held by 
any of the kaiser's immediate circle and that one condi 
tion for peace would be the freeing of Belgium another 
idea not favored by government heads. 

The nuncio was anxious to see the kaiser as soon as pos 
sible. This meeting the chancellor was able to effect. It was 
set to take place at Kreuznaeh, a well-known spa not far 
from Mainz, at the time the seat of German military head 
quarters, 

When the two men met, at the end of June, the nuncio 
had little doubt that the kaiser had been weU briefed on his 
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caller. Close observers in Munich had informed him that the 
new papal envoy was soft spoken, brilliant, and that he 
would be very difficult to outwit. 

Archbishop Pacelli was received in state. A guard of honor 
was drawn up as he entered, their arms shining in the sun. 
The carriage stopped before the Kurhaus with its many 
gables and turrets. The emperor stood just inside the door 
to welcome his guest. He wore the gray uniform of a field 
marshal, his sword at his side, an Iron Cross gleaming on 
his tunic, his spiked helmet on the table beside him. He 
greeted his visitor with great courtesy, but it was clear from 
a certain arrogance in his attitude that he felt it was a victor 
by whom the stranger from Italy was being greeted. 

It was equally clear that the tall slim prelate, despite his 
own courtesy and his deference, was not so impressed as 
had been expected by the sound and the glory of empire. It 
was an interesting meeting the man whose responsibility 
was this war which had been unleashed on the world and 
the man who was hoping in some way to help end that war. 

After they had talked a little in the French which they 
both spoke well, Archbishop Pacelli explained something of 
the pope's plan for peace and then presented the letter 
signed by the Holy Father. Peace was its plea, even if cer 
tain of the objectives had to be given up by the contending 
parties. 

The emperor listened politely but it was clear he was not 
greatly impressed. "A year ago I too had a plan for peace/' 
he said. In fact, no one had been more eager than he, he 
went on. Only last December he had suggested to the pope 
that he mediate between Austria and Italy, since both were 
Catholic countries, To this the nuncio said nothing at all, 
for he knew well, as did the emperor, that the last nation 
which would be willing to have the pope as mediator was 
Italy. 
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The emperor waited for his words to sink in, and when 
his visitor said nothing, he went on. "But I can give the pope 
advice on how to handle the Italians if they attack the Vati 
can/* he said, showing that he himself knew how empty 
had been his previous words. He suggested that, since Italy 
and Austria were both Catholic countries, the pope might 
at least call on them to discuss a peace agreement at a con 
ference. Of course, this simple method might perhaps make 
trouble in Italy, where he knew the people were very sensi 
tive about papal interference. He could see it all, he said 
musingly, just as it might happen the Vatican besieged, 
guns on the roofs, the black aristocracy and the Swiss guards 
arrayed against the rabble. 

It was clear that the nuncio was not greatly intrigued by 
this fascinating imaginary battle scene. The emperor soon 
gave it up, suggesting instead that hatred was poisoning all 
hearts and what was really needed was prayer. Surely, if the 
pope sent a message to all the faithful urging them to pray 
for peace it would have its effect, 

"I have no instructions on this, Your Majesty/ 7 said the 
nuncio quietly, "but I shall make your suggestion on prayer 
known to His Holiness/* 

Then the nuncio left the emperor, still standing very 
erect, his Iron Cross gleaming, his sword clinking as he 
moved. All his words had been empty, but it was too soon 
to expect anything constructive, that the archbishop knew. 
This was a game which required patience, 

Pacelli was invited to dine with the emperor that evening 
at a small party, where he was seated at the monarch's right 
hand. The conversation was pointedly xumpolitical. It was 
clear that the newcomer was making an impression by his 
dignity and his conversational ability. Word went about 
that his host had said this was a man of high intelligence 
"and with impeccable manners/* 

Before long the German leaders were to learn that he was 
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also a diplomat to be reckoned with, and that he never dealt 
in duplicity or in hypocrisy. 

Archbishop Pacelli returned to Munich, having secured 
nothing at all except the promise that there would be no 
further deportations of Belgian civilians into forced labor, 
though the emperor said with a slight air of irritation that 
it had all been greatly exaggerated, and besides it was jus 
tified by the laws of war, 

What the meeting had made very clear, however, was 
that the emperor wanted a victory and the peace suggested 
by the Vatican would not give him that. He had purposely 
misunderstood part of the message, "The German people 
know no hatred," he said. *It is the Entente whose govern 
ments are opposed to a real peace. They are afraid of it 
that is why." 

The archbishop put aside any disappointment he felt. As 
a matter of fact he had not really expected more at that 
point. But this was the mission for which he had been sent 
to Germany and he would not cease in his attempts. He 
would merely change his methods and work from another 
direction. 

Before a month had gone by Germany had another chan 
cellor Georg Michaelis. Since there had been no further 
word from the emperor, the nuncio went to visit the new 
chancellor and soon decided that, compared with this 
narrow-minded politician, the emperor was a man of vision. 
"This papal plan what a terrible idea," he was reported 
to have said to the head of the Catholic Center party, Mat 
thias Erzberger. 

The chancellor was devious in his dealings too; he all but 
promised the nuncio that the German government would 
consider the papal plans as a unit for discussion, that he 
would present them for discussion very soon with the em 
peror. They both knew of course that there was a good rea 
son for presenting it. The times were propitious. The out- 
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come of the war was in the balance now, The Allies were 
gaining, even though very slowly, even though Germany 
still held all the territory she had occupied, 

Pacelli waited for the answer which had been promised 
him, and he continued to wait. Finally he sent a telegram 
asking if any trouble had come up regarding the discussion 
of the pope's plan. If something in it was not clearly under 
stood, he would be happy to explain further. The reply 
which he received was polite but very vague. 

Finally the nuncio informed the Vatican that he had met 
with no success. On August 1, 1917, it was decided to send 
the plan signed by the Holy Father to each government 
whose country was in the war. The pope made it very clear 
that all he said was merely a suggestion and an appeal. It 
was of course sadly apparent to those who were sending it, 
and to the nuncio most of all, that nothing might come of it. 
Yet so much depended on it that it was worth trying. 

The pope had set down his points very simply. The note 
asked for an international court of arbitration, simultaneous 
disarmament by all belligerents, freedom of the seas, acquit 
tance of war damages, and a solution of territorial claims in 
a conciliatory spirit. But ahead of all these, and placed first 
to show its importance, the pope asked for a restoration of 
moral right over might. 

The first reply came from England. It said there must be 
negotiations leading to independence for the Belgians, This 
information the nuncio forwarded to Michaclis and for some 
weeks heard nothing in reply. In late September the answer 
came, but it was vague save for one clear statement Gcr~ 
many did not feel that its government could speak on these 
things until other vital matters had been settled. As for 
Belgium, there was no direct answer. In fact, the nuncio had 
learned that Ludendorff and other German commanders 
were even then favoring the permanent annexation of Bel 
gium to the German Empire* In the Reichstag only the 
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Catholic Center party stood for the plan. The opinion of the 
majority was well expressed by one of its members: "In this 
jubilee year of the Reformation we do not have to accept 
peace at the hands of the pope." One suspicion also was 
running through the ranks of the members that the whole 
thing was England's idea and the aim was to get Germany 
to accept a "bankruptcy peace." 

The nuncio had read with a sad heart the German answer, 
so vague, so obviously no answer at all. When he saw Erz- 
berger, he said to him, "Oh, my friend, your country your 
poor country. It is in the end going to lose everything." 

The rest of the warring nations did not give any very 
satisfactory answers either. In France there was a suspicion 
that these papal plans were being slanted in favor of Austria 
and Germany and that Benedict was a mediator for the 
Central Powers. Then, too, France put forward a demand 
that Alsace and Lorraine be returned before any debate. 
After that the country would be ready to discuss peace. 

From the United States came an answer, but slightly de 
layed. Later it was learned that the peace appeal had been 
taken very seriously, not only in America but in England; 
Mr. Balfour had written to ask the views of the United 
States regarding it. Colonel House had hoped it would be 
answered in a way that would leave the door open "and 
the onus thrown on Prussia/' A group of senators had met 
to discuss the matter. Senator Lodge said there was really 
no chance to negotiate with Germany. Senator John Sharp 
Williams thought the pope should be told, but with diplo 
matic politeness, that it was none of his business, and Sen 
ator Knox thought the president should say that there could 
be no real peace until the Allies were in a position to dic 
tate it. 

Mr. Wilson listened to these opinions and then wrote his 
own answer. He worked on it for some time, making many 
drafts on his typewriter before he had the final note ready. 
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At first he Iiad written with deep emotion '^heartbreaking 
sorrow" was one phrase but Lodge felt that the talk with 
the senators had stiffened him. 

"We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Ger 
many/' read the note. "We must await some new evidence 
of the purpose of the great peoples of the Central Empires. 
God grant it may be given soon." 

To the nuncio it was a deep disappointment that so very 
little had come of the Holy Father's efforts. But there had 
been one reply, a heartening and wholehearted approval of 
his plan. That was the statement of the German bishops 
when they gathered that year at Fulda for their annual con 
ference. "We German bishops/' ran their statement, "shall 
not cease to protest against the killing of innocent people." 

The hope that the war might be brought to a quick end 
when America entered was growing dim, for there seemed 
no way of convincing this arrogant emperor and his asso 
ciates. Germany gave no sign of yielding, despite the en 
trance into the conflict of the powerful army from overseas. 

One reason for Germany's lack of interest in an imme 
diate peace was the Russian revolution or rather the two 
revolutions. In that year the earlier people's revolt the so- 
called "February Revolt" which had been a true fight 
for freedom from tyranny, had been followed by the Com 
munist revolution under Lenin, which had completely de 
stroyed the results of the first. But the turmoil in Russia was 
improving, for the time being, German chances for victory. 

Early in 1918 President Wilson issued his Fourteen Points 
for a peace settlement. Many of them were points which 
the pope had suggested some months earlier. His idea of an 
institution of arbitration and the president's of an associa 
tion of nations were similar. Interestingly enough, each had 
obviously reached his conclusions by himself, since there 
was no diplomatic relationship between them* It was evi 
dent that their political philosophies were much alike. 
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By spring Archbishop Pacelli was worn out with worry 
and with work, with frustrating interviews and letters, and 
with hope deferred. "I am literally buried under work/' he 
wrote home. Worse than that was the absolute inability to 
secure any cooperation with the Holy Father's plan, which 
had after all been the real reason for his mission. The Cen 
tral Powers had seen only too clearly that if they adopted 
such measures it meant they conceded losing the war. Then 
too there was the difficulty of the earlier Treaty of London 
and the agreement made with Italy that the Vatican was to 
have no part in peace negotiations. The one hope now was 
that the American proposals could accomplish what the 
Vatican had failed to bring about. 

In early March of 1918 Archbishop Pacelli went to Rome 
for a short rest and also to place before the Holy Father the 
results of his work in Germany. There had been good ac 
complished, of course, but ahead of these came his unhap- 
piness that the pope's plan had not been better received. 

There remained, however, one thing which they could 
carry out, and this he discussed thoroughly with Cardinal 
Gasparri: the problem of relief for war sufferers, both sol 
diers and civilians. 

As soon as he returned to his post he began to make visita 
tions to prisoner camps. His many languages stood him in 
good stead. Though he could bring these people only con 
solation and not freedom, or even the promise of freedom, 
it meant a great deal to have him come to these tired, in 
jured and despairing men. 

Word would run through a camp, "The nuncio's here . . . 
Pacellfs coming!" From the distance, down the old road, 
came the sound of the clip-clop of a horse; then the cab 
appeared, the old black carriage in which he usually made 
these visits. Beside him sat his Bavarian coachman. Both 
men were half hidden because of the supplies they brought 
with them. 
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The prisoners came to attention as the tall black figure 
climbed down from the cab. They waved and called to him. 
Many wept openly when he stood among them smiling at 
them all, trying to answer each man's questions. This was 
not a national visiting men of his own nation, but a man 
who showed plainly that his affection was for them all. He 
talked with them as best he could in their own languages. 
He gave away all he had brought food, papers, books, 
missals for those who wanted them, and rosaries. 

Perhaps his most important gift was the way in which he 
treated all these men as individuals, not names in a file but 
human beings his brothers. He stayed at the camps for 
long hours, delaying his departure lest he leave imcomforted 
someone who needed him. And when at last he got back 
into his carriage and drove away, he looked back and saw 
them standing against the wire fences, silent now. As for 
their visitor, he went away both sad and happy, and on the 
way back to Munich he prayed for the prisoners, prayed 
that peace would come soon so that they would be free men 
once more in a free world. 

Later in the year he went to the cemeteries where many 
of the young of the nations lay in an untimely sleep of death. 
He prayed there for their souls. But especially he came to 
the living, to the sick and suffering in mind and body. He 
brought them the blessing of the pope and gifts bought 
through contributions sent the Vatican from all over the 
world. But chiefly he was remembered because he gave 
them renewed hope in place of despair. 

Not only the prisoners knew his generosity and his love. 
The first thing he had noticed when he came to Munich 
was how thin and hungry the people looked, and how empty 
were the food shops. He was told with sad irony that every 
one was calling this the Turnip Year, for often there was 
little to eat but these coarse vegetables which in better days 
had been, considered only fodder for animals. 
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It was the thinness of the children that hurt him most of 
all. He loved children and had soon made friends with many 
of them. He could not do a great deal but he was glad to 
know that some of the pinched faces grew less white be 
cause of the food he was able to give them. There was little 
to make one happy in Germany just then, but he had one 
happiness. When he emerged from the nunciature, the chil 
dren would run up to him, their voices hailing him, "Grass 
Gott, Herr Kaplan." 
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Chapter Four 



ALL during the summer and early autumn Archbishop Pa- 
celli devoted himself to the one work he eould carry out 
that of charity. The official world had time only for war 
now and his diplomatic services were not needed. He de 
voted himself instead to the prisoners and the poor of the 
city. 

The military situation was changing. The Allies* unified 
command had ? in the second battle of the Marne, stopped 
the Germans just short of Paris. One after another her allies 
were yielding Turkey, Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary. Then 
came the dissolution of the Hapsburg empire and the flight 
of the Kaiser to Holland. The heads of the Bavarian royal 
house were swept from their thrones. In November an ar 
mistice was signed at Compi^gne. 

No decisive battle had ended the war and before long 
it was clear that it had been partly hastened to a close by 
internal difficulties in Germany. Revolutionary action began 
so suddenly and in so many places that it was clear it had 
been much more than the anarchy of dissolution which a 
war*s end might bring, and much more dangerous. 

The rioting was a planned anarchy and not merely the 
acts of excited and hungry mobs. In Munich the revolts 
were led by Kurt Eisner, a Socialist, who proclaimed Bavaria 
a republic. His government was not to last long; it was to be 
replaced by an even harsher one. For before long it was to 
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be made very clear that the control room for all the violence 
was the Soviet embassy in Berlin. 

The Paris peace conference, which began to meet late in 
1918 and completed its work in June of the next year ? had 
used as the basis of its settlements the fourteen peace points 
of President Wilson, among them the setting up of a society 
of nations to be known as the League of Nations, which 
would have Geneva for its headquarters. 

As the nations surveyed their losses, it was clear that 
peace was not only a tool which the world could use with 
advantage now and then, but a basic necessity for civilized 
survival Ten million were dead. Hunger and disease had 
killed and were to kill more. The soldiers, when they re 
turned,, were bitterly discouraged men. Archbishop Pacelli 
watched them trudging down the streets of Munich and 
knew how even more unhappy they were when they came 
to their wretched homes and saw their hungry children. 

New methods of governance must be found, on that there 
was general agreement, to make impossible another such 
war; even the tools which had been developed to meet its 
needs were a danger for the future chemical warfare, 
mechanized fighting, air power. Unless the laws for peace 
became greater than the laws for war, another terrible con 
flict might come. The way to peace was through the moral 
law. This had also been the plea of three earlier popes in 
their encyclicals, just as it was the plea of the present 
pontiff. 

Archbishop Pacelli read the reports of the peace confer 
ence with growing alarm. The terms for Germany were 
harsh, for in both France and England there was a desire 
for vengeance. The terms exacted would leave Germany 
not only poor and humiliated but seething with a sense of 
injustice. Russia too, with a government which gave no 
slightest evidence of freedom for its own people or those 
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within the radius of its present rule, was now a full ally of 
the victor nations. 

In April of 1919 the flag of a new republic was raised 
over the palace in Munich that of a Soviet republic this 
time. Soon there was a headlong flight of aristocrats who 
had been brave enough to remain until then, and of the 
wealthy middle class, as roving bands of revolutionaries in 
vaded the city and began looking for victims. Barricades 
were built in the streets to prepare for possible military ac 
tion from outside. The government evacuated the city; the 
foreign ambassadors packed and fled. Everywhere was loot 
ing and there was gunfire in the streets. 

Archbishop Pacelli remained at his post, apparently not 
troubled about his own safety. In fact, he was soon able to 
alleviate some of the distress in the city. There was little 
food for his household but what there was was shared. One 
story was told of a night when rations were so scarce that 
those in the embassy were given only a bowl of rice each. 
Sister Pascalina, coming into the dining room, saw there 
was none at the nuncio's place, though she had put an extra 
large serving there herself. She ran into the hall just in time 
to hear a woman with two small children calling thanks to 
the nuncio at the door, and smiling innocently at his house 
keeper over a big bowl of rice! 

One day Pacelli was taken ill and an alarmed Sister 
Pascalina urged his aide to insist that he go to the hospital 
for a few days, if only for a checkup, When he returned it 
was to learn that the previous night a bomb and hand gre 
nades had been thrown at his residence, while outside 
voices shouted, a Kill the foreign spy!" A car had. sped past 
the nunciature and sprayed the first floor with machine-gun 
bullets. For, among those considered as important objects 
of attack was the nuncio, who represented the institution 
most hated by Soviet sympathizers the Catholic Church. 

Archbishop Pacelli found to his relief that none of his 
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household had been injured. He immediately telephoned 
the Communist command to complain about what had 
happened to his house. He and all there were neutral, he 
said. Why were they attacked? 

"Leave the city as soon as you can get out" was the terse 
advice at the other end of the telephone. 

There was no doubt but that it was sensible advice. Next 
morning as the archbishop sat at his desk in his study, a 
grenade broke a window and a shower of glass fell on him 
and his papers. Heinrich, his servant, came running in, his 
face pale. The archibishop smiled at him reassuringly. 

"Don't be afraid of these impetuous guests," he said. 
"Look, I am not hurt at all. We have God with us, Heinrich." 

Next day word came that some of the leading men of the 
city who had been rash enough to stay to guard their prop 
erty had been killed in their own homes. As for the nuncio, 
it was learned later that there had been a great argument 
as to how to deal with him* Some wanted to imprison him 
and hold him as a hostage; others suggested shooting him 
him when he left the house. The final decision had evidently 
been to storm the nunciature, and this the mob did. 

That afternoon the door of the house burst open and 
seven men, each armed with a gun in one hand and a knife 
in the other, ran in, shouting, "Open in the name of the 
People!" They searched the first floor and found no one. 
Still shouting their battle cry they swarmed up the stairs. 
At the top stood the nuncio in his black robe with the wide 
red sash, his gold crucifix held in his hand. 

"Why do you break in here?" he asked, and there was 
no alarm in his voice, "This is a house of peace. There are 
no murderers here and no traitors." 

The leader of the gang came close to him and laughed 
in his face. "We are not after traitors. Give us your money 
and your hidden food stores or we will kill you and all here/' 

"But I have no money,** said the nuncio, still quietly. "As 
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for food we have given some of our own ration to the poor 
in the city. You will find very little here." Then suddenly 
he seemed to stand taller. His voice was stern and compel 
ling like that of a master speaking to obstreperous school 
boys. "This is not German land which you are invading. It 
is the private property of the Holy See. I order you to leave 
and at once.** 

Perhaps because they were accustomed to authority 
and heard the ring of authority in his voice; perhaps because 
one of two among them realized that he was speaking a 
hard fact that might make trouble for them at any event, 
the Communists walked out and contented themselves 
merely with stealing the papal car. To this he objected so 
strongly to the Communists heads in the city that a few days 
later it was returned, 

Soon afterwards a worse thing happened than the at 
tempted raid on the nunciature. Each day there were 
taken to the post office the code telegrams and letters which 
were sent to Rome. This mail was looked on with suspicion 
but cooler heads among the Communists allowed it to go 
through because it was ambassadorial and so exempt. On 
this particular day the valet, who usually carried out this 
errand, was afraid to go. 

"Never mind, 111 take them," said the archbishop. He 
started out in his car with a chauffeur as fearless as him 
self. They had gone part way when a mob halted the car, 
having recognized the papal pennant which flew on its 
fender. The chauffeur shrank as low as he could in the car, 
certain his last hour had come. The mob was yelling, **Go 
awayl Get out of Munich! Go back to Homer" 

The archbishop stood up in the car, of which the top was 
down. His face under the wide-brimmed hat was troubled 
but there was no alarm visible. In his black cassock he 
looked as if he were going to preach a sermon from the pul 
pit. In a clear voice he reminded the milling crowd that he 
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was in Germany on a mission of peace, and that his office 
was only that an office of peace. 

"My dear people," he said, "What have you against me? 
I am here to work for you too, for we are all God's children, 
all of us in every land/' Then suddenly his voice grew 
different "However, though I have come to Munich to 
promote peace, do not think for a moment that I am afraid 
of you either. I have a weapon with me too." 

There was a sudden stir and mingled voices. "He's armed/' 
went the murmurs. "Look out. Maybe he's got a bomb." 

"Stronger than all your grenades and machine guns," the 
clear voice went on. "My weapon protects me all day and 
all night too." And suddenly he held high the pectoral 
cross for them to see. "Here it is," he said. 

The crowd stood momentarily in a stunned silence as 
he ordered his chauffeur to go on. It parted to let him pass, 
As the car started to move very slowly, he lifted high the 
cross and blessed them all, and went on his way to the post 
office. 

There was little that could be done in the city. One had 
to wait for events to shape themselves. Peace overtures 
would have been impossible in Munich, for the city was 
virtually in a state of siege. The nuncio continued helping 
where he could, and he continued his visits to the prisoners 
in the camps around the city. 

Among the civilian population the hunger was growing 
worse. Revolution pays small heed to the individual suffer 
ing, even to that of children, and children were starving 
in Munich. Archbishop Pacelli had developed one rule 
of life which he was to follow again and again in his later 
years; "Where there is need, one asks BO questions; one 
must act/' 

He did act. He organized a food relief service for the 
people. He went to various parts of Germany, which were 
not so badly stricken, and asked for help for the children 
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of Munich, Since lie spoke to them always In German, many 
of those he visited began to think of him as one of their 
own bishops asking help for his people and not as an official 
from faraway Rome. 

He came back with supplies and with money to buy milk 
and bread for the children. Often he took it personally to 
them to make sure they received it. He worked so hard at 
this voluntary task that eventually he was completely worn 
out, for the body was still frail though the spirit was in 
domitable and the heart willing. He yielded to the insistent 
demand of Archbishop Faulhaber that he go away for a 
brief rest. His friend the archbishop had himself chosen 
the place Rorschach in Switzerland,, a small town at the 
foot of mountains and not far from the German border. 

There the Franciscan Sisters of the Holy Cross of Menz- 
ingen were in charge of a school for girls, the Stella Maris 
Institute. It was the congregation to which his household 
staff belonged and had been founded in 1841 by a Swiss 
Capuchin. The nuncio especially liked the motto of the 
sisters, one which they carried out in all lines of their work 
of teaching, housekeeping, nursing: "Whatever the need 
of the time is the will of God to do." 

The community made him very welcome. With Father 
Jungt, the spiritual director, a learned Jesuit, he enjoyed 
many good talks as they walked along the banks of Lake 
Constance, discussing the ways of God with man and of 
man with God. 

In the good mountain air and away for a time from the 
troubles and sadness of Munich, he grew better. Here was 
a real peace, deep and abiding. He prayed that someday 
soon a peace like that would come to the world and put an 
end to the slaughter of the helpless* 

He returned to find a changed Munich, The revolution 
raging in the city had found no favor with the more stable 
federal government now set up by the Weimar Assembly, 
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The revolt had been repressed by the military forces. Under 
the new constitution of Weimar, Bavaria now became one 
of the newly set-up group of states of what was known as 
the German Republic of Federated States. Its head was 
Friedrich Ebert, a moderate Socialist and something of a 
monarchist. 

When the Armistice had been declared and negotiations 
for peace took place at Paris, the Vatican had been excluded 
from participation because of the secret treaty made by the 
Allies when Italy entered the war. As an ally, that country 
had been of no great value, but the guarantee held. 

As time went on and decisions were made at the Paris 
meetings, it must have been with some irony that the pope 
noted that objectives being adopted were those which he 
had himself urged only a few years before. Then they had 
been ignored, though politely. But to one important matter 
the acquittance of war damages, which he had named as 
one of his points little attention was given. Victorious 
France was demanding the utmost in reparations. 

When, in October, Pope Benedict was to receive the 
first German postwar pilgrimage to come to Rome, he 
greeted them with the hope that there would now be a 
reconciliation of hearts and that the horrors of another war 
"will never again come near your land." They told him of 
their gratitude for his sending Archbishop Pacelli, who in 
their present difficulties was appealing to those of German 
descent in other countries to help the distress of the Father 
land, and of the incredibly generous response he had received 
from the Americas. 

By the spring of 1920 there was such strong evidence 
of a stable government in Germany that, because of the 
suggestions from important Catholics there, as well as the 
nuncio's own opinion, the pope determined to make a change 
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in its office of diplomacy. He now planned to place all the 
Reich under one nunciature and to locate it in Berlin. As 
head of this office he appointed Archbishop Pacelli. 

Before making the decision the pope had sent for the 
nuncio to come to Rome and discuss the matter thoroughly. 
The archbishop had been very happy to be summoned to 
Rome just then, for his mother was ill and this visit would 
give him the opportunity to see her and reassure himself 
about her. But when he reached the city he learned that 
Donna Virginia had died some days earlier. She was buried 
in the Church of San Lorenzo beside her husband. 

When the archbishop returned to Munich it had been 
decided that for the time being he was to remain there and 
travel to Berlin when necessary. There were important 
matters to settle in Bavaria before he left entirely. On June 
SO, 1920 > he went to Berlin to present his credentials to 
President Ebert He was met pleasantly and with under 
standing. It was a meeting very different from the one with 
the saber-rattling kaiser, now living the life of a country 
gentleman in his Holland refuge. 

Archbishop Pacelli was very content to remain for a time 
longer in Munich. The house on the Brienncrstrasse had 
become in every sense his home. Under Sister Pascalina's 
able charge the household moved so smoothly and was so 
ready to meet his every need that it was not merely a dip 
lomatic residence for him. 

Not too far away was a close friend of Roman clays, 
Achille Ratti, formerly prefect of the Vatican Library, who 
had been sent to Poland as papal nuncio. Poland was at the 
time a free country, made so by the Armistice of 1918, but 
already difficulties were developing then with Russia as 
well as with Germany. 

Because Monsignor Ratti had come there in the troubled 
year of 1918, he had at first been called merely the pope's 
personal representative and his title was vicar apostolic; now 
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he was named archbishop and nuncio. It was quite clear 
that the man who held these titles did not care a great deal 
for either of them and would have much preferred to be 
back at the Vatican where he could be known by the title 
he loved best prefect of the library. 

Archbishop Ratti was not to remain very long at his post 
in Poland but during the time he was there he accomplished 
a great deal. Like the nuncio in the neighboring country, 
he aided the stricken Poles with material resources. He had 
also been of service to the Roman Catholics of Russia. 

On his way to his consecration as archbishop he had 
stopped to see his colleague in Munich. There were many 
things to discuss but no doubt die most important was the 
subject of communism. Both had seen its effect at close 
hand. Both knew well what Communist mobs and Com 
munist lawlessness had done. They knew it was a danger 
which was growing stronger every day. 

The two nuncios were in agreement that the Russian 
people and the government under which they were now 
living were two very different matters, and that there was 
a great need for a strong Russian apostolate. If one could 
in some way be opened, it might change the whole current 
of the world revolution which was the openly avowed in 
tention of the Communists. 

Meantime the Treaty of Versailles, signed in the great 
hall which had seen two important treaties signed in earlier 
years, was functioning, and there was the hope that it 
would be the means of securing a lasting peace. 

From the beginning there had been at Versailles objec 
tions to some of Wilson's Fourteen Points but, at Germany's 
urgent plea, they had been considered in the settlement. 
Before long they had been pushed into the background; 
there were too many human equations demanding solution 
at that peace table, too many statesmen intent on securing 
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the most for their own countries the placing of the Saar 
territory under temporary French administration; the restor 
ing of Alsace and Lorraine to France; the making of Danzig 
into a free city; the occupation of the Rhineland by the 
Allies for fifteen years. 

These were all forms of reparation, but something else 
made the treaty very important the formation of a League 
of Nations. Here again was something the pope had sug 
gested in his ignored peace plea of a few years before, 

Since, however, the Vatican knew it would have no voice 
in the new League, even though it had been among the 
first to suggest such an organization in the days when war 
was still raging, it turned instead to the most useful of its 
instruments for the purposes of peace concordats and 
began setting these up in various countries. Through them it 
hoped to achieve a measure of freedom to teach and to 
preach, to carry out the ceremonies of the Church without 
interference. Concordats would give the Catholic religious 
heads of such countries a legal means of defense even though 
it was a limited one. Concordats would give them a weapon 
not alone to defend the Faith but also power to take the 
offensive if that became necessary. As Archbishop Pacelli 
phrased it, concordats made the Church's presence felt 
even in places where it was unwelcome* 

He was himself at work on a new Bavarian concordat 
and it was presenting difficulties. There was a very different 
civil administration to deal with now than the old Catholic 
monarchy. This was a democracy and so demanded many 
adjustments of policy. Yet there were old and honored 
customs which could not be ignored. 

In January of 1922 Pope Benedict XV died. With his last 
breath he spoke of peace, for he knew well that, though 
the war was ended, peace was still unwon. Many nations 

of Europe were still emotionally at war, arguing and debat- 
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ing about their rights. Only the intervention of God, said 
the pope a few months before his death, could bring peace 
from these tangled tragedies. 

Achille Ratti, the Vatican's scholar, and only recently 
named cardinal and archbishop of Milan, was elected to the 
chair of Peter and took the name Pius XL His motto showed 
clearly his intentions and his hopes the Peace of Christ 
in the Kingdom of Christ. But, whereas his predecessor still 
cherished the hope that the League of Nations might bring 
the nations together in amity, it was very clear to the new 
pope, even in his first year in office, that the hope which 
many had hailed would not become a reality. 

Pius XI also turned to what had engaged Benedict 
the making of concordats between individual countries and 
the Vatican. This was a matter of continually growing im 
portance. There were many lands which no longer had close 
church affiliations with their new governments. They had 
no desire to give even indirect power to the Catholic Church. 
This was especially true of countries like Germany, where 
a republic of states had replaced a group of kingdoms and 
duchies. 

Germany was still some distance from being a harmonious 
unit, either politically or sociologically. The seventeen 
states which composed it had each its own government and 
administrative system. The Reichstag in Berlin, which 
united them all, was itself often torn by acrimonious debate. 
Prussia and Bavaria, the two most important states, were 
very dissimilar in their basic outlook and as far apart as 
their cities of Berlin and Munich. 

The idea of a concordat for all Germany would no doubt 
be best. Since Germany was now a united country, at least 
politically, and the center of government was in Berlin, it 
would be more logical to plan for a papal embassy for all 
Germany and with its headquarters in Berlin. This would 
of course mean removal from Catholic Bavaria to a very 
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different atmosphere, but diplomatically it would be a wise 
move. In fact, Archbishop Pacelli was already planning to 
ratify the concordat with Bavaria before he left for the 
new position to which the pope had appointed him in 
Berlin. However, he did not make the transfer complete 
until 1925, so long a time did it take to ratify the Bavarian 
agreement. 

In 1923 an added difficulty had arisen in Germany in 
which the archbishop was only remotely involved. The 
heavy reparations loaded on Germany under the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty were proving so much a source of re 
bellion that in that year French troops came to keep peace in 
the coal-rich Ruhr area. 

The pope, who had learned of this and how deeply it 
was affecting the German people, wondered if it was really 
necessary to make them pay not only the cost of reparation 
but also that of supporting French soldiers who remained 
on German soil until these reparations were paid and who 
added to the high expenses of a people who had very little. 

He asked Archbishop Pacelli for additional information, 
and the latter flew to the Ruhr area and later sent a report 
on what he had seen. There was, he felt, something to be 
said for the French side, even though he had a deep sym 
pathy for the bitterness of the Germans. There were many 
acts of sabotage and many attacks, not extensive or as yet 
dangerous, as well as a passive resistance and a refusal to 
continue reparations payments in some quarters. However., 
a new chancellor had just been appointed, Gustav Strese- 
mann, a moderate and a conservative, who was already 
promising an end of difficulties. He had been quoted as say 
ing that this so-called weapon of passive resistance was 
costing Germany more than it was costing France, He proved 
a wise selection, for by the beginning of the next year Strese- 
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mann's diplomacy had secured a complete evacuation of 
the Ruhr by the French. 

Archbishop Pacelli had remained aloof from expressing 
any opinions, excepting those which he sent the Holy 
Father. Occasionally, however, he did show how he felt. 
Through the years he had made many good friends in 
Germany though he did not always support their attitudes. 
At a time when the Germans were showing their greatest 
rudeness to the French, he very pointedly invited two French 
diplomats then in Munich to malce the nunciature their 
temporary home. 

In the spring of 1924 the long drawn-out matter of a con 
cordat with Bavaria was at last settled and ratified. It was 
a triumph for the nuncio's patience and tact. By its terms 
the Church was granted a free and public practice of its 
religious rites. Bavarian ecclesiastics were to draw up a list 
of possible appointees as bishop, and these were then pre 
sented to the government. If none was objected to for po 
litical reasons, the names were sent to Rome, where the 
final decision lay. There was to be full liberty for religious 
orders and they were to have legal status. The matters of 
freedom of education had been the most difficult of all on 
which to find agreement, for the opponents of the left fought 
every clause. In the end even that was satisfactorily adjusted. 

Archbishop Pacelli now prepared to transfer entirely to 
Berlin. His task in Bavaria was finished. Already he was 
working on the concordat with Prussia, which he well knew 
would be even more difficult. 

Meantime a concordat of another kind and this a 
purely secular document was being completed. The Lo 
carno Pact had been signed with representatives from 
France, England, Italy, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Germany as the signers. It was the first time since the end 
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of the war that the last-named country had met the other 
powers on an equal footing. 

By the terms of the pact the seven nations with six 
of whom the seventh had only recently been at war agreed 
that the boundaries named in the Versailles Treaty would 
be honored, both the Franco-German and the Belgo-German. 
A small strip of the Rhineland was to be demilitarized by 
Germany, and in return for this promise she was made 
a member of that body. In addition, Belgium, France and 
Germany gave solemn promises that they would not wage 
an aggressive war on one another. 
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Chapter Five 



AKCHBISHOP PACELLI was leaving Munich with deep regret. 
He had made numerous friends during his eight years in 
the city, and not only among Catholics. Many who did not 
like the Church did like the tall serious prelate who was 
always polite and who, even when he spoke in opposition, 
remained well mannered and gentle. 

Some years earlier Bishop Francis Kelley of Oklahoma 
City had defined him well: "He is tall and thin and has a 
face that might be that of a saint. He sits with you quietly 
as if he hasn't a thing to do but put you at your ease." 

The press too was devoted to Pacelli. The foreign cor 
respondents praised his courtesy to them when they came to 
him for an interview. He had endeared himself also by 
coming each year to their annual banquet and making a 
brief speech. 

Perhaps the nuncio would miss most of all his devoted 
friend, the archbishop of Munich, whose courage in the 
cause of peace had often given him courage. No one had 
rejoiced more than he when, a few years before, word came 
that Archbishop Faulhaber was to be created a cardinal. 

The elite of the city came to Pacellfs farewell at the 
Odeonsaal Prime Minister Held made a speech, as did the 
mayor and Cardinal Faulhaber. Last of all the nuncio, in his 
robes of office, rose to address the crowded hall. 

"When eight years ago I handed my letters of credence to 
the late King Ludwig," he said, *1 knew the task before me 
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was one of grave responsibility. Today, looking back on 
those eight years and remembering the numerous consola 
tions they have given me, my heart feels a deep gratitude 
to God who has preserved my life and blessed my work 
here/* 

It was very true that the nuncio had been as respected 
under the republic as under the empire. It was interesting 
to note that the newspapers which reported his talk spoke 
of his fluency in the German tongue, as well as of his good 
understanding of the Bavarian mind and spirit. For during 
those years Archbishop Pacelli had won friends in the large 
ways of diplomacy and also in the small ways of friend 
ship. This he had done in a land which had been at varying 
times during those years under an imperial government, a 
Socialist rule and a democracy, each of which was, to a 
greater or less degree, out of sympathy with the aims of the 
Holy See. 

Despite the deep troubles and even terror he had lived 
through, the nuncio felt only sadness at leaving. He would 
miss many things, some of them small but a comforting part 
of his day, such as the friendly "Grass Gott, Herr Kaplan," of 
the men and women and especially of the children whom he 
met on his daily walks. One memory he would carry with him 
always was that of the group of white-clad children in the 
Odeonsaal who thanked him in chorus for what he had 
done for the people of Munich, the sick, the poor, the little 
children starving in the aftermath of war. As he said in his 
farewell speech, when he left Bavaria he was leaving his 
second fatherland. 

The concordat between the Holy See and Bavaria had 
seemed to many a solution to all troubles, and in part this 
was true. It was equally true that the Vatican was uneasy 
about the future of that agreement. 

When, in 1925, the pope proclaimed a Holy Year, the 
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first in the new century, he asked that all who came to Rome 
during that year would pray for a lasting peace, one based 
on charity among individuals and states as well. He said 
that his happiness in the Holy Year was saddened by the 
rise of totalitarianism, a doctrine against which he had 
already inveighed. He added that this did not mean the 
Russian people, to whom he had just sent a relief mission 
which was taking food and medical supplies bought with 
money sent from all over the world to starving Russians. He 
was speaking of communism. The Church could not condone 
a system which made the state an end in itself and which 
might, if it succeeded in its efforts, destroy private interests 
in the future, But outside Russia too ideas, held in the begin 
ning by only a few misguided leaders, were endangering the 
world's peace once more. It was not the nations or the people 
as a whole, he said; what he feared was the doctrines of 
the few becoming the government of the many. In this 
Holy Year he asked the pilgrims to pray for "peace and 
harmony among men." 

The "misguided leaders'" of whom he spoke were by that 
year a real threat to the free world and to every nation, 
especially to those they were seeking to rule. Unlike Lenin's 
method of revolution, these others worked at first under a 
certain order and a semblance of freedom. 

Almost with Archbishop Pacellf s arrival in Munich, Adolf 
Hitler had been the subject of growing interest to the 
people, who at first viewed him with some amusement The 
archbishop was still in Munich when Hitler founded a small 
workers' party to which no one paid much attention. By 
1923 he was strong enough to organize a "putsch" a 
small-scale uprising but his followers were considered 
dangerous and the Reichswehr was called to break it up. 
Some of the leading figures, including Hitler, were sent to 
prison. There Hitler occupied his time in writing a book 
on national socialism, which he named Mein Kampf. When, 
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after a year, he was released, he found the people had all 
but forgotten him. But he was not discouraged or defeated, 
as his actions soon proved. 

In August, 1925, Archbishop Pacelli mentioned him in 
directly when he spoke to the Holy Father of a "conflict 
between Christ and antichrist which is taking shape/ 7 The 
Fxihrer's ideas were spreading and he was known under 
that title by his followers the Leader. In Berlin Joseph 
Goebbels had founded a newspaper Der Angriff which 
was to become Hitler's chief organ of propaganda. 

Archbishop Pacelli opposed Hitler and his ideas not only 
because they showed that at heart he was against the 
Church but also for the sad results of his propaganda among 
the working people. He knew many of these people; he had 
often given talks to large groups of them. At Dortmund he 
had been in the coal mines, clad like the workers; he had 
visited the great steelworks in other cities, where he spoke 
to the men on Christian social doctrine and the dignity as 
well as the rights of the worker. 

'"When we speak of social policies," he said to a great 
meeting of thirty thousand workers, "we must not forget 
that these are possible only within the setting of a Christian 
culture, conscious of its purpose and its ends." He derided 
the growing racial mysticism and said that the one true 
mysticism was that which had the Cross as its center. 

By 1928 he was speaking much more openly, for the 
menace was increasing. When he addressed a group of 
workers on true Christian social teaching he contrasted it 
with the strange doctrine which Hitler's cohorts were spread 
ing through the country. He pointed out that the pope as 
well as other Christians were helping Germany in the way 
in which she needed help, in food and clothing, and in 
restoring her self-respect by giving the people a chance to 
work. 

As an example he told the story of a man near Munich 
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who owned a small factory which the war had all but bank 
rupted. Somewhere he had read that the pope was setting 
aside sums of money to be used to help Germans who needed 
to be re-established. He went to his bishop and the latter 
suggested he go to see the nuncio. 

"It is a good business, Your Excellency/' he pleaded, "and 
with a little money I could save it. If I lose it now, all my 
men will be out of work too." 

Archbishop Pacelli looked into the matter, found the man 
was telling the truth, and promised to report to Rome. The 
disappointed factory owner went home sadly, for he had 
thought funds would be supplied immediately if at all. But 
a few weeks later the nuncio wrote him that 20,000 lire had 
been sent for the firm from the Vatican. He was to go to see 
his bishop, who had the money for him. 

Such stories were told to those who were half won over 
by Adolf Hitler enthusiasts, and no doubt they helped. But 
there was something about the eager rough-voiced Austrian 
which drew many, perhaps because he did not speak so 
much of present ills or past degradation as of the happy 
future his listeners would have if only they went along 
with him. 

During the following years, though Archbishop Pacelli 
and Hitler never met, they were opposed, and bitterly, in 
their public speeches as well as in ordinary conversation 
with others. But the nuncio could understand the appeal in 
Hitler's speeches and promises. He had himself seen the 
bitter poverty everywhere* He had more than once taken 
food to the hungry and himself put it in the hands of 
starving children. After he had talked to workmen at Dort 
mund, he spoke to friends in Munich of their condition. 
"When I saw with my own eyes the joyless, hopeless condi 
tion of those workers," he said, "it came to me more vividly 
than ever before that the appeal of the Church will fail 
with them unless it speaks out boldly for justice and rights." 
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In Italy another spellbinder had risen Benito Mus 
solini, once the editor of a small socialistic paper and who, 
like Hitler, had served in the war and been wounded, A 
few years later he began to form a group interested in his 
aggressively nationalistic plans. 

In May, 1921, Mussolini had been elected to parliament, 
so had his followers grown in number; by fall he had com 
pletely reorganized his Fascists. The next year he and his 
legion of black shirts marched on Rome, down the principal 
streets, between two lines of wide-eyed Romans who were 
to see and hear a gi'eat deal of him for some time to come. 
Italy was to have twenty-one years of Benito Mussolini. 

The march on Rome did not prove a very riotous affair 
and not at all bloody. It might have been so had not King 
Victor Emmanuel allowed the black shirts to stay. He 
bowed to events and asked Mussolini to form a cabinet. Two 
years later he was in charge of Rome and soon of all Italy, 
but his dictatorship was such that its inner evils were not 
at first apparent. On the material side the self-styled Duce 
made the trains run on time, an unprecedented thing* He 
began the clearing of the marshes which had brought fever 
and death to Rome for centuries. On the spiritual side he 
allowed himself to be photographed entering a church. He 
would not permit himself pictured kneeling at prayer, for 
he said that was a private matter. Many of his actions made 
people think that this man, though a dictator, was doing a 
great deal more good than harm. Even in the United States 
he was considered by many to be a benefactor to his people. 
His faith was acclaimed and the difference pointed out 
between his Christianity and Hitler's pagan faith in Valhalla. 
Only later did history unroll its scroll and show that the 
records of both were stained with the blood of the innocent. 
The threat of violence was still some years away. There 
was a temporary quiet that spelled a temporary peace. 
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In Berlin Archbishop Pacelli had found a pleasant house 
in the center of a small park on the Rauchstrasse for his 
headquarters. Sister Pascalina and her staff of sisters had 
come with him; his houseman and his chauffeur were with 
him too. 

He found a warm welcome in Berlin, not only from Catho 
lics but also from government and diplomatic authorities 
and from the press, whose members soon learned that the 
nuncio was "the best-informed diplomat in Berlin." 

President Ebert had died in 1925. Von Hindenburg, once 
field marshal of the German army, was president. He was a 
monarchist, a Prussian and a Protestant. 

Archbishop Pacelli was busy with various tasks during 
his years in Berlin, but the chief one was that of shaping 
a concordat with Prussia, a matter which grew ever more 
complicated as its evident importance grew clearer. 

Germany was a group of states and all matters of religion 
were considered the personal business of each state. Bavaria 
was still basically Catholic. As for Prussia, though there 
were many enclaves of Catholics there, the state was es 
sentially Protestant and this element was very wary of the 
Vatican. Not until 1929 was Pacelli able to complete this 
concordat, and even so it took all the diplomacy he had 
acquired over the years. Even the term "concordat" proved 
displeasing to many. 

"Let us then say 'solemnis conventio,' " suggested the 
tactful nuncio, and so it was called. 

It was also clear that to many Prussians the concept of 
a concordat meant an act of homage to the Reich. And in 
some places there was the hope that eventually this Pacelli 
would be so worn down that he would give up the project 
altogether. These wishful ones, however, lost out. Working 
under conditions of extreme difficulty, in an anticlerical and 
revolutionary atmosphere, he won his objective. When his 
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concordat passed the Reichstag in August of 1929, by a vote 
of 243 to 172, he called it a positive achievement and was 
happy that it had not provoked too great antagonism from 
non-Catholics. 

The left wing had of course spoken bitterly and often 
against it. One Communist leader shouted at a government 
session, "The Rock of Peter? It is crumbling. The triple 
tiara? Someday soon it will be in a museum of antiquities." 
And another said defiantly, "Hands off the proletariat! When 
they come to power they will annihilate such religious at 
tempts at taking over the masses/' 

Nevertheless, the archbishop and his concordat had won. 

The document was in many ways different from that of 
the Bavarian concordat. In it no special protection was 
accorded the ministers of the Church nor was there any 
mention of legal status for them. The one really important 
excision, however, was the matter of education. This was 
omitted altogether, though the chancellor gave his promise 
that the rights of Catholics would be respected. 

Because of this omission, two notes were attached to the 
concordat. The one was signed by the nuncio, and it in 
formed the government of Prussia that the Holy See felt 
deep regret that there was in the document no section de 
voted to the subject of education. The other, signed by the 
Prussian head of the Reichstag, made it clear that public 
opinion would have brought about defeat of the whole 
agreement if any compromise had been made on the school 
question. 

The real importance of this concordat lay in the fact 
that a firm basis for future Catholic freedom had been 
secured in Prussia and that the hierarchy was now firmly 
established in Berlin. It had been worth the weary days and 
nights of work, the diplomacy and the restraint, the unfail 
ing courtesy of the Vatican's persuasive legate. 
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Some months before the concordat was ratified there had 
been signed at Rome a very important document impor 
tant not only for Italy but for its influence on the whole 
Catholic world. The Lateran Treaty at long last put an end 
to what had become known over the years as the Roman 
Question. 

Ever since 1870, when the papacy lost all its possessions 
except a few buildings in the city, it had been granted by 
the Italian government a yearly indemnity to pay in some 
measure for the lost papal properties. This arrangement the 
Holy See had never accepted and it had never accepted the 
indemnity. From the day their properties were taken from 
them, the popes had isolated themselves in the Vatican, and 
the phrase "prisoner of the Vatican" was familiar all over 
the world. Pius IX, Pius X, Leo XIII, Benedict XV and 
Pius XI had all accepted this deprivation of liberty, which 
it was in every sense of the word. Even the summer home 
of the popes at Castel Gandolfo had for many years been 
empty. 

At intervals the Vatican had protested the violation of 
good faith and asked a restoration of temporal power 
though not a full restoration, for it was very true that to 
carry out his duties the pope's greatest need of power was 
spiritual and not temporal But a measure of the latter was 
needed and so, though the Vatican had to some extent 
accepted the status quo, it had over the years continued its 
protests. 

By the 1920's a solution was being discussed. Pius XI 
had showed his own willingness to cooperate by giving his 
first apostolic blessing from the outer balcony of St. Peter's, 
a thing no pope had done since 1870. His first encyclical 
spoke of the hope of a reconciliation between Italy and the 
Holy See. The discussions dragged on regarding church 
property until they were finally ended in June, 1929. Two 
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documents were signed a treaty, whicli set up a small 
papal state, and a concordat, which contained the promise 
of a return of various rights to the Church. 

"We hope," said Pius XI, "that by this concordat we have 
given God back to Italy and Italy again to God/' 

This treaty would solve problems which had remained 
unsolved for well over fifty years. It guaranteed that the only 
recognized state religion in Italy would be the Catholic. It 
promised certain land to the Church adjacent to its present 
property. This, which would include the Vatican itself, was 
to be called "State of Vatican City." It would be itself a 
sovereign state with its own government. 

In turn the Holy See promised that all Catholic organiza 
tions in Italy would abstain from any political action, that 
the Vatican would use its moral and spiritual power to help 
prevent wars, and that it acknowledged the House of Savoy 
as the rulers of Italy. 

The pact was signed by Cardinal Gasparri for Pius XI, now 
head of Vatican City as well as head of the Church, and 
Benito Mussolini, who used, among his other titles, that of 
minister of the government. By this time he had become 
completely the dictator. The previous year parliamentary 
government had been entirely suspended. 

With the signing of this treaty the Roman Question, 
declared the Holy Father, was settled. And the head of 
the Church would cease to be a voluntary prisoner in the 
Vatican. In July he left the Vatican for the first time, 

The pope made it very clear in later talks that the treaty 
was to be considered a complete reconciliation between 
the Church and Italy. The treaty would aid greatly in 
bringing about and keeping world peace, he hoped, since 
the little new nation would be above all wars and outside 
all political differences and problems of a kind which might 
explode into armed violence. Perhaps in the future Vatican 
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City could offer its services to help settle lesser contentions 
too, for in the treaty was the clause, "Unless the contending 
parties make a joint appeal, the new state will not inter 
fere/' In other words, the new state stood ready if called 
on to use its spiritual and moral force to help settle matters 
before a war developed but only if both parties asked 
its help, 

No doubt the greatest importance of the pact, however, 
was the fact that it made possible an extended activity for 
Vatican diplomacy in the future, and the fact that it would 
meet with no Italian interference if the papacy someday 
played a role in international affairs. 

Archbishop Pacelli had been a long time in Germany, 
thirteen years in all. It had been an unusually extended 
term for two reasons the circumstances and the nuncio. 
By this time he had won the admiration and respect of 
many. In Germany people might disagree with him about 
his religion but they never questioned his integrity. Hinden- 
burg spoke admiringly of his inflexible sense of justice and 
his love of his neighbor. Archbishop Pacelli had weathered 
the years with the German people, the days of peace as well 
as the dark days of war. Neither they nor he would ever 
forget. 

The affection they felt for him was reciprocated. He had 
himself grown so attached to the country that after the con 
cordat with Prussia was completed and he had reported it 
to Rome, he was heard to say that, though his work in Ger 
many was officially completed now, he was ready to stay 
longer if the Holy Father wished him to. 

After the final signing of the papers he was so very weary 
that he decided to go for a few days to the retreat in Swit 
zerland which represented peace and quiet to him, where 
he had gone almost every year since Cardinal Faulhaber 
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had first suggested it. The Sisters of the Holy Cross wel 
comed him as an old friend and Father Jungt greeted him 
with the delight of one scholarly friend for another. 

The archbishop spent several days resting and then be 
gan taking the long walks he loved and the climbs on the 
hills back of Rorschach. The weariness fell from him. He 
looked forward again to the work ahead, whatever it 
might be. 

One evening he returned from a long walk to find a tele 
gram waiting for him no unusual thing, for he kept in 
touch no matter where he went. But the contents of the 
message were puzzling. It had come from an old friend in 
Rome and it was very brief. "Heartiest congratulations," it 
read. 

He showed it to Father Jungt. "What under the sun can 
this mean? Perhaps about the work in Germany. But it is a 
little late to congratulate me on that." 

But Father Jungt knew; he had heard the news from a 
colleague in Rome. "May I be the second to congratulate 
you Your Eminence/* he said, smiling. 

Archbishop Pacelli looked at him in utter bewilderment 
which gradually changed to comprehension. "But I still 
can't understand it/' he said, "I have been begging and 
begging the Holy Father to give me a diocese on my return 
and he had all but promised/* 

Archbishop Pacelli returned to Berlin, more sad than 
happy. It would be good to go home again to stay, but he 

did not want to leave Germany, especially when he knew 
now that he would not return. And the tasks which lay 
ahead of him might be far more difficult than concor 
dats. 

For thirteen years he had lived with the German people. 
He had worked to strengthen the Church there as best he 
could in the midst of social and political difficulties. He had 
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learned to know the good qualities of its citizens and many 
of the outstanding people. It would, he felt certain, rise to 
a new dignity someday, when, as he phrased it later, "the 
satanic specter of national socialism is banished/' 

When Berlin learned that the nuncio was leaving and that 
he would not return, there was sorrow equal to his own, 
even though they were delighted to hear of his new high 
office. Hindenburg gave a luncheon in his honor. He sat 
beside his guest while they talked of the years past. The 
old marshal was a tired man now, grown more gentle and 
forbearing in his old age. 

At the end of the luncheon the archbishop made a little 
speech of farewell, which ended, "My parting good wishes 
go to this land and to the people entrusted to its govern 
ment." 

A few days later a farewell reception was given him in 
the great hall of the Kroll Opera House. As he stood waiting 
for the carriage to take him there, he heard the sound of 
children singing in the orphanage near his home. He told 
his chauffeur to wait while he listened to die gay young 
voices. This too he must leave the children who called 
"Grass Gott" to him the garden the quiet house. 

"Life is one long goodbye/* he said to his chauffeur as he 
got into the car, and the old man nodded with sympathetic 
understanding. 

Once inside the hall he looked at the great crowd assem 
bled there. He could feel their affection coming toward him 
as they all rose when he entered. 

After the speeches of friends and of government officials, 
he rose to thank them. "My mission in Germany has come 
to an end," he said. "I go back whence I came, to the tomb 
of the Man of the Rock under Michelangelo's dome, back 
to the living Peter in the Vatican. Together you and I have 
sown here, and sometimes in tears and suffering. May God 
gpant that someday we may reap in joy. To sow is always a 
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formidable task, and twice as difficult when we must sow 
among ruins." 

He stopped, and at first they thought he had finished. His 
great dark eyes seemed to be intent on every person in the 
auditorium and when he spoke again it was as if he were 
speaking to each one alone. "If you love me and truly, de 
fend what I have carried out," he said and left the stage. 

When he departed from the city he went, by special re 
quest of its citizens, in an open car to the Anhalter Station. 
More than twenty thousand people lined the way, from the 
nuncio's now empty house to die station itself. It was grow 
ing dark and the people held torches so that the whole way 
was brilliantly lighted for him. Beside him sat Dr. Klauserer, 
head of the Berlin Catholic Action, who was to be murdered 
in the July massacre five years later. 

As the car, decked with flowers, went down the Rauch- 
strasse, the nuncio sat waving to the people and it was 
obvious that he was greatly moved by this demonstration 
of affection. For there were people in that crowd of his own 
faith and many from other churches; there were men and 
women from labor unions, students, people of every class, 
young and old. The expression on his face, lighted by the 
torches, showed that he was moved to tears by this outburst, 
this happy answer to all the hard work of years. 

Best of all, this was a personal tribute to a man who had 
remained in Germany through war and revolution, and had 
been above all the conflicts, a man who had never once 
yielded his personal integrity. He had come to Germany for 
one purpose: to strengthen the position of his Church there. 
It would have been easy to make enemies in such a time 
and with such an intention. Instead he had made friends, 
among those in high places and among the humble. The 
long line of waving torches was a witness to that. 

At the station a little girl in white was waiting to give 
him a farewell bouquet. Politely she curtsied and offered 
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the flowers. Then, and quite obviously on her own initiative, 
she looked up at him and said, "Komnien Sie wieder Herr 
Kaplan?" 

He bent down to her. "Ja, niein Kind, Ich komme wieder," 
he told her. 

Waiting by his train was the entire diplomatic corps, 
come to say goodbye. "Rome now has back what Germany 
loses," said one of them, and the rest applauded the grace 
ful compliment. 

The little girl's words and the glow of the torches were 
in his heart long after the train puled out of Berlin. 

In the morning the train reached Munich, where some 
of his friends took advantage of the short halt to say good 
bye to him Prime Minister Held and Cardinal Faulhaber 
among them. Then he climbed back into the train that was 
taking him out of Germany. By the time it reached the Bren 
ner Pass the weather of mid-December was snowy and cold. 
He felt like the weather, dispirited at leaving the place that 
had been his second home. 

But when the train neared Rome in the morning, the day 
was bright and his spirits rose. After all, he was at home 
again really at home and to stay. At the Termini Station 
he saw his brother and his sisters waiting for him. He recog 
nized old friends come to welcome him and they were all 
smiling. They were greeting not only a brother and a friend, 
or even a nuncio or an archbishop. 

They all knew it had been announced first of all in 
his grandfather Pacellfs paper L'Qsservatore Romano 
that among the names of the newly created cardinals was 
that of Rome's own son, Eugenio Pacelli. 
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Chapter Six 



CARDINAL-ELECT PACELLI had returned to Rome just In time 
for the consistory. He came back to a Vatican where many 
things had changed during his long absence. All were minor 
compared to the sweeping changes which the Lateran Pact 
was bringing In its wake. 

A new state had been established in Europe. Though it 
was true that the new state of Vatican City was not large 
its population was less than a thousand and one could walk 
around it in an hour its value as a sovereignty of the Holy 
See was very great. The area was too small for indignant 
opposition to claim that the Holy See was planning to re- 
enter the political scene. In fact, the pope said that Vatican 
City was like Francis of Assisi ^just enough body to keep 
his soul tied to him. w 

It was not a state but it had a state, commented one dip 
lomat. The important thing was that it represented a com 
pletely independent unit with its own governing body. It 
was to have its own stamps and coinage and a little later 
its own radio transmitter plant, set up by Marconi himself. 
It had its own flag. Once the colors had been those of Rome, 
yellow and red, but when Napoleon incorporated the city^s 
civil guard into his army, Pius VII, as a protest, had changed 
the colors of the Holy See to gold and white. These colors 
the new Vatican City retained. 

The pope was no longer a prisoner in his palace domain, 
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and so the summer home of the papacy was being restored. 
Castel Gandolf o, some twenty miles from Rome, had in 1870 
been left to the papacy by Italy, but it had not been oc 
cupied since that time. It was situated on the site of the 
ancient capital of the Romans, by the shore of Lake Albano. 
In the twelfth century a palace had been built there which, 
in 1604, Pope Clement XIII bought from its owners. Urban 
VIII was the first pope to use it as a summer home. 

When Pius XI canie to look at it, he found it a shabby 
and broken estate. Weeds grew high in the neglected gar 
dens. He set about having the grounds restored, the hedges 
cut again in quaint designs. The fountains and the tree-lined 
alleys also were restored. Among the more modern build 
ings stood the remains of a villa built by Domitian in the 
first years of the Christian era. Beyond the garden walls one 
saw Ostia, the Alban foothills, Lake Nermi. This would in 
deed be a pleasant place to come for a reprieve from the 
torrid Roman summers, endured so long and so willingly by 
the popes. 

Archbishop Pacelli found a city rejoicing at the end of 
tensions and bitterness between government and church. 

On December 16, 1929, in company with the archbishops 
of Lisbon, Palermo, Genoa, Armagh and Paris, Archbishop 
Pacelli was created cardinal. 

On the morning of that day a messenger from the Vatican 
brought him a letter which began "Your Excellency" and 
closed by saluting him "Your Eminence." According to tra 
dition this letter was read aloud to the cardinal-elect by the 
secretary of propaganda. When he had finished, the new 
cardinal spoke a few words in answer. 

"I shall hope to follow the aim of St. Augustine," he said. 
* 'Lux veritas, regina caritas, finis aeternitas.' " 

Three days later the new cardinals received the red hat 
from the Holy Father and on the fourth finger of each 
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prelate he placed a sapphire ring and announced his titular 
church. 

That of Eugenio Pacelli was the ancient basilica of San 
Giovanni e Paolo, a fourth-century edifice, once a Roman 
palace belonging to two patrician officers in the service of 
the Christian daughter of Constantine. When Julian the 
Apostate came to the throne, the two refused to serve under 
him and were put to death. They were buried in the church 
which had once been their home. 

Here too was buried St. Paul of the Cross, founder of the 
Congregation of the Passion, in whose charge the church 
had been placed even before his death, in 1775. 

When Cardinal Pacelli took possession of his church in 
January of the next year, the superior general met him at the 
door. The cardinal removed his red cloak and donned the 
cappa magna. Then he walked up the central aisle blessing 
the people in the crowded church. He was seated on his 
throne while the papal bull was read to him. Father Leo, the 
superior general, welcomed him and read him a brief history 
of the church, mentioning among other things the fact that, 
of ninety-one cardinals whose titular church this had been, 
eight had become pope. 

The cardinal replied that he was very happy to become 
the titular of a church which was a link between the cata 
combs and the great basilicas, and he spoke of St. Paul of 
the Cross, the founder of this order, and of another mem 
ber, young St. Gabriel, also buried there "so youthful, so 
lovely, so generous." 

In February of 1930 the pope accepted the resignation of 
Cardinal Gasparri as secretary of state. He was now over 
eighty years old, and no longer, he said, able to carry on 
with so heavy an office. Then too his major work, the 
Lateran Treaty, was finished. The future work of the secre 
tariat should be entrusted to a younger man. He himself 
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planned to devote his remaining years to working on the 
codification of the laws of the Oriental Church. 

Cardinal Pacelli was appointed in his place. The pope 
gave as one reason for his selection the deep spirit of piety 
and prayer which was his and which a papal diplomat must 
have. The second reason was his fine work as nuncio and 
his success in a land torn, for much of his time there, by war 
and its results and by factional difficulties. 

When Cardinal Pacelli learned that he was to replace his 
mentor and adviser of early years, he said he could not ac 
cept. But both the pope and Gaspani said that his work in 
Germany had clearly shown him capable of this office. It 
required great diplomatic ability and he had shown him 
self well versed in this. 

Finally he agreed to take it. "I shall do as Your Holiness 
wishes," he said, "but I ain certain that you will regret this 
appointment." 

"Vedremo" said Pius XI, with a smile. 

The new secretary of state went to his headquarters in 
Vatican City. He knew them as well as his own home. They 
were not what one might expect for so exalted an office, for 
they were uncomfortable to get to and not pleasant to stay 
in. When in 1870 the then secretary of state and his staff 
were in danger of their lives and fled to the Vatican, they 
were given as temporary headquarters what was really the 
attic of a very old part of the papal palace. For many years 
this had remained their headquarters. Those who came to 
consult the secretary had to climb almost three hundred 
steps. Leo XIII had installed an elevator, but that was the 
only improvement The same small crowded quarters were 
still being used when the new secretary came to take charge. 

His personal quarters were on the first floor of the Vatican 
palace, an apartment which had until 1903 been that of 
the popes. But Pius X had been so accustomed to space, to 
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a Venetian outlook on lagoons and sky, as well as to long 
walks through the city where he was patriarch, that he felt 
completely caged in the apartment given him. He said he 
would prefer to be on the third floor, and this was arranged. 
There the prisoner of the Vatican could at least look past 
Rome toward the campagna, the Alban hills, and the distant 
horizon line where the Mediterranean met the sky. The 
pope who had followed him had retained this apartment, 
and Pius XI was living there. 

Cardinal Pacelli usually remained in his apartment after 
seven in the evening, reading, writing, preparing sermons. 
He had never lost his love for pastoral work and he preached 
when he could. He gave reti*eats to religious until his other 
work became too heavy. Once a week he gave a talk at the 
Collegium Germanicum, speaking German so that he would 
not lose his facility in that tongue. Besides he was now car 
dinal protector of various congregations the Sisters of the 
Holy Name, those of the Poor Child Jesus, of the Franciscan 
Sisters of St. Martha, and of the Sisters of Perpetual Adora 
tion, 

He took great delight in speaking in Roman churches on 
special occasions at the Gesti, the Gregoriana, San Ig- 
nazio. At first his sermons caused some comment in Rome, 
since secretaries of state did not usually mount the pulpit, 
But soon he was called on for more than he could fulfill, for 
he was a wonderful speaker. The churches were crowded 
when he came to give eulogies on the Venerable Bode, Al 
bert the Great, Frances of Rome, Louise dc Maxillae, Vin 
cent do Paul 

At the seventh centenary of St. Dominic, the cardinal 
spoke; he was himself a tertiary of that order, as he had 
been a Franciscan tertiary since boyhood. Dominic, he said, 
was very like St. Paul, a herald of Christ, and with a per 
sistent desire "to be urgent, in and out of season/ 7 Like Paul, 
he was a teacher; like him, he spoke always, said the car- 
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dinal, "with imperturbable patience and heavenly acumen/' 
Once, at his old Chiesa Nuova, he spoke to a large group 
of pilgrims who were marching about the city and stopping 
at each of the seven basilicas, singing the old song which 
St. Philip Neri used to sing along with the crowds who 
came to him. The secretary of state joined the people in 
singing it, as the saint of three centuries ago had done: 

"Vanit^. di vanit& 
Alia morte che s&ra? 
Ogni cosa e vanita." * 

During Lent, when the stations were held at his titular 
church, the cardinal took part in the processions and sang 
with the others the Litany of the Saints and the Miserere, 
a custom he was to continue for years. 

Pius XI and his new secretary proved an excellent com 
bination. The two men had been friends for years and had 
often worked together. They were united in many ways and 
in none more than their ardent hope for a lasting peace for 
the world. Both had served as nuncios in stormy times and 
places. 

When Cardinal Pacelli took up his new duties there was 
peace. There had, in fact, been a comparative peace in the 
world for some years and there had been efforts to keep it. 
In August of 1928 there had been evolved what was later 
known as the Pact of Paris, worked out by Briand, foreign 
minister of France, and Kellogg, American secretary of state. 

This was a general condemning of any recourse to war 
as a solution for international controversies and also a gen 
eral pact against war. Fifteen nations signed it. As time went 
on, the list was extended until it reached sixty-two. In the 

* "Vanity of vanities 

But at death what will there be? 
Everything is vanity." 
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very first year of its existence it was invoked and with suc 
cess in a controversy between China and the Soviet Union. 
The clauses of the pact were not too specific, but the gen 
eral tenor was that conflicts be settled by pacific means and 
war be renounced as a weapon of national policy. The in 
tention of the makers was good, but the pact was weak in 
that it held no measures of enforcement of its decisions and 
so would be useless in the case of wars begun with no pre 
vious declaration of intention. Then, too, one great necessity 
for its success was that the signers must be animated by the 
very important ingredient of good will. Even so, the pact 
served as an expression of the world's anxious hope for last 
ing peace, 

Only two months after his return from Germany Cardinal 
Pacelli was saddened by the death of Cardinal Merry del 
Val, secretary of state under Pius X and now archpriest of 
St. Peter's. At the unveiling of Merry del VaFs tomb he de 
livered a eulogy, saying that the beauty of the late cardinal's 
character had shown forth in the many virtues which were 
his he was "a courageous confessor of faith, continuously 
zealous for the good, constant in setbacks, calm in danger, 
and of an unwavering loyalty." 

Some weeks after this ceremony the pope named his secre 
tary of state to succeed Merry del Val as archpriest of the 
Vatican basilica, a duty which he accepted with joy. Noth 
ing could have given him more satisfaction than to be 
named to that office in the "Mother of Churches," as he 
loved to call St Peter's. 

One of the early problems which faced the new secretary 
of state was one which was practically local, yet which 
called for great diplomacy. 

On the island of Malta, which was under British control 
but had an. almost entirely Catholic population, great frio 
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tion had come about between Lord Strickland, the governor 
of the island, and the clergy in charge. The votes of two 
members of the Maltese senate, men appointed by the arch 
bishop, had helped defeat legislation which the governor 
had wanted to see passed. Whereupon the governor pro 
voked a demonstration against that prelate. 

Quite naturally the archbishop objected. The governor 
said that his statement was all but a declaration of war and, 
with the able aid of the British papers printed there, opened 
a campaign against him and the rest of the clergy on the 
island. To make matters still worse, a prelate from Italy 
who happened to be vacationing on Malta, suggested that 
a certain Franciscan be sent home. Lord Strickland refused 
to permit him to leave. Instead, he had the prelate arrested 
on a charge of having violated postal regulations! 

At that point Cardinal Pacelli registered a protest with 
the British delegate at the Vatican and in reply London is 
sued a blue book which set forth Lord Strickland's version 
of the difficulties. The pope suggested that Cardinal Pacelli 
prepare a refutation of these charges in a white book. He 
did so, using his best arguments, his best English, and his 
best tact. 

The British government, evidently struck by this fine and 
courageous defense of principles, sent a royal commission 
to investigate. On their return they said that the Maltese 
bishop had been entirely right, and Lord Strickland was re 
quired to apologize both to the bishop and to the Holy See. 

Some who had watched the controversy felt that it had 
been rather in the nature of a musical comedy version of 
high diplomacy, but it had achieved its purpose. There was 
a general feeling that the defense statement had been so 
excellently prepared that it had roused British leaders to 
admiration and, more important, to give the verdict to the 
bishop. 

Before the end of 1931 troubles were piling up with vari- 
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ous governments. During that year Pius XI published an 
encyclical on labor, its first two words Quadragesima anno. 
The words gave the key to the reason for sending it out that 
year. It was the fortieth year since Leo XIII had issued his 
famous Rerum novarum encyclical in 1891, 

The pope had a threefold reason for using this anniversary 
for a statement of his own. It gave him a chance to state 
what corrections in the world of labor his predecessor's 
words had helped to bring about, both in the Church and 
in the world, and thus served to vindicate that long-ago 
program which had been so far in advance of its time. It 
also served to examine again the wrongs not yet amended. 

Pius XI called Rerum novarmn the Magna Charta of the 
social order and spoke of its many facets the right to 
private property, the obligations of capital, the equally great 
obligations of labor, as well as the just and the unjust claims 
of both. Leo XIII had written, *lf society is to be healed 
now, in no way can it come about except through a return 
to Christian life and Christian institutions," and Pius XI re 
peated that. As Leo had, he spoke of charity, of the great 
need of that virtue in human life. Justice could take away 
the causes of social strife but it could not bring about a 
union of hearts and minds, the most necessary thing of all 
for social peace and order. 

Then Pius went on to speak of new forms of government 
which were becoming stronger with each year. Socialism 
was still an adversary but now it was often superseded by 
its "more violent section" 1 communism. Socialism had 
grown more moderate, but he warned that it was still anti- 
Christian in the deeper and the moral sense, "Cultural so 
cialism has its dangers too/" he wrote. "Its parent is liberal 
ism and its offspring will be bolshevism/' 

In June of that same year Mussolini decreed that the state 
was to be in full charge of all education of the youth of 
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Italy, from small children to university students. Pius XI 
promptly issued a letter on the subject, saying that he hoped 
this edict would soon be countermanded, "so that the 
Church of God, which wishes nothing from the state which 
is the latter's competence, will cease to demand what is the 
Church's competence; the education and Christian forma 
tion of youth.** 

As for the other dictator, who was more and more bend 
ing Germany to his will, he had by that time closed Catholic 
schools and made the joining of the Hitler Jugend compul 
sory for every boy and girl in the country. Catholic Austria 
was proving more difficult to handle, but a few years later, 
with the murder of Chancellor Dollf uss, much of his purpose 
there was accomplished too. 

After his letter and a complaint by the secretary of state 
brought no satisfaction and after the work of Catholic Ac 
tion too had been stopped by Mussolini's orders, the pope 
prepared an encyclical on the subject. He made it clear that 
the Lateran Treaty had been violated, stated what rights 
die Church was to have on the education of children, and 
also outlined the rights of parents for such education. There 
was in addition a statement of the apparent aims of fascism, 
or at least of the present application of its aims. 

The encyclical could hardly be sent to the Italian printers 
or to the papers, since Mussolini controlled both. Instead, 
Cardinal Pacelli devised a clever scheme. He asked one of 
the attaches at the secretariat of state, young Monsignor 
Spellman, to take it to Paris by plane. It was an exciting as 
well as a dangerous undertaking. In an unmarked car the 
young American cleric drove to the airport and boarded 
a plane for Paris. Once there, he handed copies of the en 
cyclical to the press. Soon it had been printed in many lands 
and people were everywhere reading this lucid statement 
on the growing power of the Fascist idea, the placing of the 
state above everything, the battle of the Church for the 
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right to educate its children, as, in fact, the Lateran Treaty 
guaranteed in the papers signed only two years before. Al 
ready the conditions were being violated. 

When the encyclical's printing and general dissemination 
in other countries came to the knowledge of Mussolini, 
as well as to most of the populace of Italy, the strategist 
realized he had been outwitted. He knew that, to keep his 
high position in public opinion, he must make a gesture 
and quickly. In September he and the papal secretary 
signed an agreement at the Vatican that Catholic Action 
would be given freedom to operate. 

Those closest to Pius XI were happy that he had at least 
a few years of peace among his people, for it was growing 
clear that peace was becoming not the shining light the 
world had hoped for but more and more an illusory will- 
o'-the-wisp. The pope's Christmas letter of 1931 showed that 
he was facing that fact, He had written and spoken so xnuch 
on the subject that there was little he could add. Worst of 
all, what he was saying was sometimes distorted by his 
enemies. "Why/* he asked sadly, ''should words of peace and 
concord become new occasions for discord and division 
among men on earth?" 

His encyclicals during the next years were a reflection of 
the depression and troubles of the world. They were directed 
to his children everywhere who were suffering. He lamented 
the financial depressions and pointed out that perhaps they 
were to a large extent the result of the great need for mili 
tary supplies which nations were piling up in preparation 
for a possible conflict. Such rivalry might in itself lead to 
war. In one encyclical, which began, "The charity of Christ 
urges us on/* he spoke of the threat of "national imperialism 
which is in great part responsible for the economic distress 
of the world/* 

Later, and showing how much the minds of the pope 
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and his secretary were akin, the latter, in a letter to a French 
organization, Semaine Sociale, meeting in Lille, spoke of 
present social problems and then added, "For all natures 
there is an obligation of mutual justice and charity; above 
all, the various political national groups have together the 
duty to promote and serve the international welfare." 

What both were saying was sadly true that, notably 
in Italy and Germany, nationalism was supreme. The whole 
world seemed to be erupting into disorder. Yet, when one 
examined it closely, this condition was an organized dis 
order which a few dictators were stimulating, each in his 
own land. But it might well end in sorrow and death for 
many countries, in a war much worse than had been the one 
recently ended. There was need of a unity among those who 
sought the good of man. Instead, the only unity seemed of 
groups who were using mankind for their own selfish ends, 
their striving for power. 

In Russia there was little to be done through Christian 
remonstrance. There the dictator was so firmly in the saddle 
that there was almost no chance for a protest from outside 
for the Christians still living under his hard rule. While he 
was still in Germany, Cardinal Pacelli had made several 
attempts to aid these Catholics, as some years earlier the 
pope had sent supplies for the starving Russian people. 
Even then it had been difficult to give help. Any attempt to 
do so now would be infinitely more difficult, if it could be 
done at all 

In Germany Monsignor von Kass was still at the helm of 
the Catholic Center party but Catholics had been all but 
driven from the political life of the country, even though 
Franz von Papen, the present chancellor, was, at least 
nominally, a Catholic. 

In Spain King Alfonso had gone into exile and Prirno de 
Rivera had set up a military rule. But many factions had 
sprung up. The Holy See, among other countries, had recog- 
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nized the new republic of Spain, where at first all had 
seemed to be going well. Now religious troubles were re 
ported there too. The Jesuits were being expelled. Word 
came that more and more often attacks against churches and 
religious societies had been started by dissident groups, ob 
viously motivated by Communist backers. 

In Mexico the Church faced harsh conditions. The Mexican 
government had promised freedom of worship, but two 
years later that promise was a dead letter, for the number 
of priests had been very limited. Bishops were driven 
from their sees. There were disturbances during Mass and 
congregations were driven out of the churches before the 
service was over. In some cities courses were being given 
in atheism, always with a tirade against the Church. For the 
Church to get fair treatment in court was all but impossible, 
for the Mexican courts were in charge of a government 
hostile to religion. 



In 1933, in the nineteenth century since the Redemption, 
Pius XI proclaimed an extraordinary Holy Year for the 
Church, He hoped it might, by an emphasis on the spiritual, 
help to bring some hope of peace to a troubled world. 

In that same year Adolf Hitler felt himself strong enough 
to seize complete power in Germany. By March ho was 
chancellor and virtual dictator. Soon after, when the Reichs 
tag was set on fire, he accused the Communists of having 
committed the crime and outlawed the party entirely. When 
the next elections were hold, its several mill ion votes were 
considered invalid and the Hitler party received a great 
majority of the rest. 

By that time Hitler was no longer considered the clown 
the world had once thought him. He was a fanatic, mad 
perhaps, but cool and hard in his madness. What he had out 
lined very clearly in the book which he had written in 
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prison and which at first only a few followers had read, had 
come to pass. The revolution which he planned was, as he 
had himself written it would be, legal. The Third Reich 
which he had promised Germany was now at hand. His final 
promise would have to wait a while for its fulfillment. He 
had prophesied that the new regime he had instituted would 
last for a thousand years. 

Everywhere in Germany were swarms of brown shirts. 
For some years they had been considered almost outlaws, 
and even now they were not a part of the regular army. 
But they would be before long. For all over Germany were 
floating banners with the insignia of Hitler the Haken- 
kreuz named for two words, hook and cross. It was 
adopted from an ancient symbol of Eastern lands, called the 
swastika, from words that meant well-being or benediction. 

In June of the same year a peace pact had been signed 
by England, France, Italy and Germany, ensuring peace for 
at least ten years. It was one more proof of how close to 
disaster were the nations, each trying by these gestures to 
ward off actual war. It was a useless pact, for not more 
than two months later it was already a dead letter. In late 
July the Catholic Center party in the Reichstag was dis 
solved. 

Cardinal Pacelli had meantime been negotiating a new 
concordat with Franz von Papen, which was signed in late 
July. It was clear now that the centralization of Germany 
under one head would, at least temporarily, take all force 
from the concordats with the various states. The one hope 
was for a concordat with all Germany, since the others had 
now no legal force. No one placed much confidence in this 
one either. But while there was negotiation there was peace 
and, for the Church, the hope of keeping church property 
safe and of continuing open celebration of church cere 
monies, 
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The pact served only briefly as a deterrent. Soon Hitler's 
government began sending polite notes to the Vatican, ask 
ing for the interpretation of certain phrases in the concordat. 
Quite obviously those who wrote the letters were not seeking 
light but looking for trouble. Even so, Cardinal Pacelli 
replied politely and patiently to each inquiry. 

His one pleasure during these days of difficult and tire 
some tasks was to turn to the happier one of speaking before 
the people. Usually his addresses were on some great man 
or woman of the Church. It was in itself a relief to talk about 
those who had made the Church great, after days of deal 
ing with those who wanted to belittle her. 

He was an appealing and a forceful speaker and he was 
very popular, as the crowds who came to hear him clearly 
showed. Tall and thin, his great dark eyes flashing or gentle 
according to his theme, his red cardinal's cloak about him, 
he spoke from the pulpits of Rome on all manner of the 
Church's great souls, from the recently canonized Bellar- 
mine, the great protagonist of the Faith, the scholarly 
cardinal, teacher in great universities, writer of books on 
theology, to Conrad of Parzham, also recently canonized, a 
German Capuchin who had been all his life a lay brother 
and porter of his monastary. 

Whether he spoke on scholar saint or unlettered saint, 
his emphasis was that for them all it was Calvary which was 
their center **that hill of peace between heaven and earth 
around which moves the entire creation . , . the past, the 
present and the future, all peoples and all nations, whether 
knowingly and willingly or unknowingly and unwillingly,"* 

He spoke on many occasions to the Catholic press, and 
one talk, held at the Vatican in 1986, drew special attention, 
It was an international meeting and the cardinal made brief 
addresses in half a dozen languages so that all there could 
understand him. He began in Italian, and then spoke in 
French, Spanish, German, Portuguese and English, The 
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heart of his talk was an appeal to them authors and 
journalists both to aid the pope in his fight against the 
enemies of freedom, to help him fight against "the myth of 
a conceited natural religion which denies all revelation and 
hates Christian civilization/' as well as a fight against the 
different forms of state idolatry, "which distorts man's true 
and noble and obligatory love for his people and his father 
land." 

By that time honors had come to Cardinal Pacelli from 
many lands France, Italy, Rumania, the republics of 
South America. And in 1935 the Holy Father added one 
more honor for his friend and collaborator, the man who 
took on himself much of the work of the ailing pontiff, by 
appointing him camerlengo to the Holy See, This is the 
official who verifies the death of the pope and draws up 
the death certificate. He also takes up the temporary adminis 
tration of the Vatican at such a time and prepares the con 
clave for the election of a new pope. 

One other office the pope conferred on him, a much les 
ser one but in a field in which the cardinal was greatly 
interested. He named him chancellor of the papal Institute 
of Christian Archaeology. 
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Chapter Seven 



IN 1934 began Cardinal Pacellfs series of visits to foreign 
nations which were to make him known in many lands and 
to millions of people. The pope was wont to call him "my 
cardinal of many talents." Now he was to give him another 
title "my transatlantic cardinal^ 

In October Cardinal Pacelli attended a eucharistic con 
gress held that year in Argentina. It was the first time a 
secretary of state had been sent by the Vatican to a foreign 
country on a nondiplomatic mission. The cardinal spent 
most of his time on shipboard working to improve his 
Spanish, even taking his meals alone so that he could study 
while he ate. 

The congress proved to be one of power and beauty. In 
Buenos Aires a half million people assisted at the opening 
outdoor Mass and even more heard the cardinal's sermon 
at its close, as well as the message from the Holy Father, 
for both were on radio. In each the familiar theme was 
stressed the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ 

The final ceremony was held in Palermo Park, To this 
huge park streamed a great procession, with the Blessed 
Sacrament at its head, on an altar erected on a float. For 
well over an hour, as the procession went slowly along, 
Cardinal Pacelli knelt before the Host, his eyes never moving 
from the monstrance, his hands folded on the altar. In the 
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long procession were army and navy officials, diplomats, 
the president and his cabinet, all following the immense 
float. 

Later, back again in the park, the cardinal spoke to 
the great mass of people, and in excellent Spanish. He ex 
pressed his delight at this evidence of faith and said it was 
badly needed in the world. 

"When sacrilegious blasphemers raise their voices," he 
said, "clamoring against our Lord ... it is consoling to 
know that He does not stand alone as He did in Pilate's 
court. At his side stand many fervent souls for at His side 
stands the Church, And the more grimly and fiercely the 
clamor of godlessness rises against Our Lord, the more fer 
vently will we proclaim Him the universal King of all time/' 

On the way home the Conte Grande stopped at Rio de 
Janeiro, where parliament called a special session of its 
members to meet him. This time he spoke briefly in Portu 
guese, and those who heard him said it was easy to under 
stand him. He had worked hard to learn enough of that 
language to make a short speech. 

Cardinal Pacelli returned home to new difficulties. That 
year in his Christmas message Pius XI spoke of his sadness, 
not only because the threats of war had not ceased but 
because a new one was already brewing in distant Ethiopia. 
There some forty years earlier Italy had been of consider 
able assistance in developing a part of the country. Later 
the Italians had been driven out. They had ever since had 
the feeling that the lost territories really belonged to them. 

In 1935 Mussolini, taking advantage of a border clash, 
was successful in reclaiming the territory, saying it was in 
the interests of "civilizing" the country, though the emperor 
of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, had resisted bravely. 

The pope was well aware of the Italian argument the 
need of more frontiers, of expansion. But he knew also the 
feeling of much of the world about this projected move 
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that it was sheer aggression and against the law, as the 
League of Nations pointed out when it decided that Italy 
must pay an indemnity for its invasion. 

In his Christmas message the pope said that, though he 
agreed on the need of expansion, he must also defend the 
rights of nations to their territory and in this case the right 
of defense could not be honorably ignored, 

This remark was bitterly resented by the Fascist govern 
ment. In other countries, however, there was an opposite 
criticism. Some felt that the pope had not spoken sharply 
enough. 

In April of 1935 Cardinal Pacelli went to France as legate 
of His Holiness, The year of jubilee, which celebrated the 
nineteenth century since the Redemption, was nearing its 
end and the pope wanted it to close in a triduum of Masses, 
a great association of prayer. He decided that an excellent 
place for this would be Lourdes, At that time France, of 
all the countries of Europe, was perhaps the one most 
completely free of such ideologies as were holding other 
lands. This formed a bond of union between the Vatican and 
the country the legate was to visit* It was a time when 
there was need of strengthening all friendly bonds. 

At the Grotto at Lourdes, Masses were celebrated con 
tinuously for three days and three nights - there were 140 in 
all. At the final Mass Cardinal Pacelli pontificated at the 
Basilica of the Holy Rosary. Many at Lourdes did not know 
that his own prayers had a special poignance his brother 
Francesco had died only a few days before the, Cardinal 
left for Lourdes, 

On the final day Cardinal Pacelli addressed the great 
crowd gathered to hear him. He spoke with sadness of those 
who were **the fomenters of the evils from which mankind 
is suffering** the enemies of the Cross, whatever their 
name or label, 'It matters little/* he said, "that they gather 
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about a flag of social revolution; they are all inspired by a 
false concept of the world and of Me, possessed by a super 
stition of race and of blood superiority. Their philosophy 
rests on principles essentially opposed to those of the Chris 
tian faith. And the Church does not censent to form a com 
pact with them on such principles not at any price/* 

His words were straightforward and clear. No one could 
have mistaken his meaning. His sermon was against all to 
talitarianism, against systems based on a belief in race and 
on false ideas of the economic and the social world, against 
those who took advantage of economic depressions to spread 
hatred of the Church. 

It was clear that the cardinal was speaking not only of 
Italy and Germany and Russia but also of Spain, where now 
was raging a terrible civil war, and where these totali 
tarian ideas were coming together, leaving a third group 
chiefly the practicing Catholics in a very hard position. 
At the time there was no way in which the Vatican could 
speak, either in sympathy or in anger. As the pope said to an 
audience of Spanish refugees, their sad plight was only a 
part of a world-wide attack on the Faith. It was the same 
everywhere, from Russia to Mexico. 

The one thing which could be done was to show the 
solidarity of Catholics all over the world and this the meeting 
at Lourdes, with its pilgrims from many lands, had helped 
make clear. However, there was one important country 
which the pope also wanted to have included in his legate's 
visits, and that was the United States. The ailing pope 
needed his secretary badly, but he sent him on another trip 
to the New World, feeling this to be very important. 

Many conjectures had of course been hazarded for this 
trip, ranging from putting in his place Father Coughlin, then 
still at the height of his oratorical career, to suspicions that 
plans were being hatched to bring the Vatican to rule over 
the United States, 
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When Cardinal Pacelli came off the Conte di Savoia, he 
gave his own reasons. He had come, he said, because he 
had long wanted to see with his own eyes this country and 
feel "the pulsation of its life and labors." He had not come, 
he made it clear, on an official journey. It was a private 
trip "from St. Peter's Plaza with its obelisk to New York 
with its Statue of Liberty/' 

His trip proved a far from restful one, as he had doubt 
less known it would be before he came. He all but covered 
the United States, and he traveled, chiefly by plane, almost 
ten thousand miles during that time. One stewardess said 
she had never before had a passenger like him. He used his 
typewriter during the entire trip, excepting for the time he 
said his rosary and the very brief time it took him to eat 
his meals. Once, for a period of seven consecutive nights, 
he slept on planes. 

He did not attend many parties but, while he was staying 
at the home of Mrs. Nicholas Brady on Long Island, Mrs. 
John D. Ryan gave a dinner party in his honor. 

Some of the guests met with difficulty in trying to reach 
the Ryan house, for secret service men were patrolling the 
roads and often stopping cars to peer at the annoyed oc 
cupants. "More men were on duty than were used to pro 
tect the rare visits of British royalty to Ireland," wrote one 
of the guests, Mary Colum. 

The women guests had been quietly asked that there be 
"no extreme d<collet6, w but some had ignored the request 
and the Ryan household had to hunt up a variety of scarves. 
Quite a few of the guests wore tiaras, as well as pearls and 
diamonds and emeralds "that might have adorned a mahara- 
jah/ ? wrote Mrs. Colum. It was also rumored around Long 
Island that a hairdresser from New York had as one of her 
chief tasks the fastening of tiaras to coiffures. Since she had 
appointments from early morning, some of the guests, so 
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ran the story, had to wear their tiaras for a goodly part of 
the day. 

Cardinal Pacelli stood in the drawing room, his hostess 
beside him. He was so tall that he dominated all the guests, 
but not only in height. His bearing had a certain reti 
cence, a remoteness, a spiritual aloofness. When he smiled it 
was with the charm and simplicity of a child. During the 
evening the cardinal spoke chiefly in French, since few 
there knew Italian and he felt his English was accented. As 
soon as his preference was known, accents of all kinds as 
sailed his ears, from boarding-school to polished accents of 
diplomacy. But Mrs. Colum noted that he was equal to them 
all 

Later on in his visit, when Mrs. Brady gave a large re 
ception for him, he did not have to listen to French. He 
merely stood still and smiled while the lines of guests filed 
past him. 

During his time in America he visited four cardinals and 
the papal delegate in Washington, seventy-four archbishops 
and bishops, and many lay people. He was at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in New York City to intone the High Mass which 
celebrated the twenty-sixth anniversary of its consecration. 
He went to the convent of Mary Reparatrice, of whose con 
gregation he was cardinal protector. He visited Myron 
Taylor, whom he had known in Italy. Like a good tourist, 
he looked at New York from the top of the Empire State 
Building. Once, coming from Long Island, over the Tri- 
borough Bridge, he became so fascinated by that structure 
that he asked the chauffeur to stop three separate times so 
that he could get out of the car to study it better. 

A tailor in New York who made a black suit for His 
Eminence was very proud of his client. "He never fidgeted a 
bit, he said, "but, gosh, what a lot of questions he asked 
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me about the United States." It was true that the cardinal 
showed deep curiosity and interest in everything American, 
from wonderful buildings to electric razors, and he cherished 
greatly one of his gifts a white portable typewriter. 

On his way to Washington he stopped at Philadelphia 
and was shown the Liberty Bell. In the nation's capital he 
visited Catholic University and spoke in excellent English 
to the faculty and students. He referred to the invitation 
which Bishop Shahan had extended to him some years 
before, the offer that he join the staff of the university by 
accepting the chair of Roman law. He would have come, he 
said. He wanted to very much, but the pope would not 
permit it "but, since the United States was almost my 
second home by adoption, it does not seem so entirely 
strange to me that now I am its guest." 

At the Library of Congress he signed the guest book 
TE. Cardinal Pacelli/' He placed wreaths on the graves of 
George and Martha Washington at Mount Vernon and 
afterwards blessed several honeymooning couples who came 
up to speak to him* 

At the university he spoke with great admiration of the 
country he had seen, its huge industrial edifices, its fine 
organization, its technical brilliance, its friendly people 7 
"so able, so educated, so safe/' But already he had seen that 
they too had perplexing problems and he urged those listen 
ing to him to give themselves no rest *\mtil the university 
develops into a mighty lighthouse herself, one from whose 
summit the Lumen Christ! will radiate over every field of 
life and activity of this great nation/* 

He made only one speech that could in any way be con 
strued by critics as political in character. That was when he 
addressed the National Press Club in Washington on the 
subject of peace. He told the assembled newspapermen how 
important was their work, second only to that of govern- 
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ment heads and heads of great industries and educational 
establishments. 

"Glory belongs not only to those who triumph on the bat 
tlefield but also to those who safeguard tranquillity and 
peace," he told them. 

He was not satisfied to see only the eastern part of the 
United States. In a small chartered plane, with Bishop 
Spellman of Boston as his companion, he flew west, stopping 
in Chicago to receive a degree at Notre Dame, then on to 
St. Louis and St. Paul and the far West, to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, where he observed with deep interest the 
workings of a movie studio. 

The colleges and hospitals, the schools and seminaries he 
visited, die luncheons and dinners he attended, were liter 
ally without number. But of course the whole visit had in 
itself been precedent shattering. It was the first time a 
papal secretary had come to the United States. 

When it was time to return home, he had seen a great 
deal of the country the Grand Canyon, the Rocky Moun 
tains, the Great Lakes, Niagara Falls, farm lands and oil 
lands and forests. As he said, he had "done many things and 
seen many places,** but perhaps the greatest delight of all 
was to learn the progress of the Faith in the United States. 
It was a joy to see parishioners so closely linked to their 
priests and bishops and through them to the Holy See in 
cooperation and friendship. 

As for the reaction of the country, everyone agreed that 
he was a perfect guest. He had spoken no word in criticism, 
but he had praised the land of which he had seen so much. 
He made it very clear that he liked America and Americans, 
and it was very clear that his host nation liked him. 

A few days before he sailed for home, and a few days 
after the election of President Roosevelt to a second term, 
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he accepted an invitation to luncheon at Hyde Park. It was 
evident from his conversation then and later that he had 
greatly enjoyed himself. At the time he contented himself 
by saying to the reporters who surrounded him when he left 
the grounds, **I enjoyed my visit with a typical American 
family.** 

The night before he sailed he spoke to the two thousand 
people who had come to say farewell "I will take to the 
Holy Father," he told them, "enthusiastic testimony to the 
energy and the loyalty and the faith of American Catholics." 

"I am leaving America/* read his statement to the press as 
he was leaving, "with gratitude in my heart for aU and with 
the prayer that Almighty God may continue to bless this 
great nation and that the influence of the United States may 
always be exerted for the promotion of peace among people/' 

The docks were crowded when he left for home. The flags 
on the boats in the harbor dipped as his ship sailed down 
the river. Until New York was lost to his sight the Cardinal 
stood at the rail blessing America and the Americans. 

By mid-November Pius XTs traveling secretary was back 
in Rome. He found it little improved. It was perhaps a good 

and a comforting thing for him during the next years to re 
member this picture he had had of a land where people 
worked together and lived in peace without desiring the 

conquest of any other peoples. They had all made him wel 
come, the Catholics with an obviously deep affection, people 

of other faiths with sincerity and honest politeness. He 
spoke often that winter of his American trip and showed the 
gifts Americans had given him, especially the typewriter, 
now his constant companion. The Vatican barber had been 
very dubious about another gift, an electric shaver, and re 
fused to believe in so odd an instrument, "No soap at all?** 
he asked incredulously, 
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"Rub my cheek and believe/* the cardinal told him, and 
the barber was finally forced to admit the miracle. 

Again that Christmas there was no festal lightness in the 
pope's Christmas message to the people of the Church. The 
Spanish war was of course uppermost in his mind. But there 
were also disturbing threats elsewhere, foreshadowings of a 
storm soon to break in many lands. The pope pleaded for 
"spiritual defense and the powerful help of prayers" before 
the whole world was involved in a holocaust. He himself 
prayed with all his heart during the celebration of the feast 
of peace, not only for the leaders of false philosophies but 
for the people blithely following them to ruin. And that 
year for the first time he offered his own sufferings "for 
the peace and the good of the whole world." 

Cardinal Pacelli had returned to find the pope at work 
on an encyclical for the next year. The version in German 
was named from its first words Mit brennender Sorge 
and it was indeed written in words of burning sorrow. It 
was a condemnation of the system of the Hooked Cross. 
Until that time the pope's remarks had been fairly general 
on this ideology; this time he was very specific. In an en 
cyclical on communism written at almost the same time he 
said that "no one who would save Christian civilization may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking whatever." He spoke 
as strongly of nazism, which he said was pure sophistry and 
was the reason why in Germany as well as in Russia there 
was religious persecution. 

In March the encyclical was released. Copies of it hadt 
been sent two weeks before to all the bishops in Germany 
for distribution to the pastors and with orders from the 
Vatican that it was to be read from all pulpits on Palm Sun 
day. It was the first time that many Catholics heard thus 
clearly stated the case of the Church versus nazism and 
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heard condemned the immorality trials of priests, the at 
tacks on Catholic schools, the pagan theories exalting the 
German race and its chief expounder, Hitler. "Only super 
ficial minds," said the encyclical, in words that were indeed 
burning, **can fall into the error of speaking of a national 
God, a national religion, or make the attempt to imprison, 
within the frontiers of a single people, God, the Creator of 
the world." 

There was no exaggeration in the encyclical, for terrible 
things were happening in Germany. At Dachau's prison 
camp over a thousand priests were confined. A leaflet spread 
far and wide showed a Jew, a priest and a Communist sitting 
around a table. A caption below the picture read, "Plotting 
the downfall of the German people." The Nazis were urging 
everyone to realize that their religion stood far higher than 
the pope's or Luther's. "Follow only where the Fuhrer 
leads/* was the cry. 

The pope said flatly, **It is clear where the responsibility 
lies for sowing the seeds of hate and slander, of enmity and 
distrust, against Christ and His Church a hatred sent 
through a thousand channels and by any means available." 

Cardinal Faulhaber in the cathedral at Munich, Bishop 
von Galen in Munster, hundreds of other bishops and pas 
tors everywhere read the message to their people, to the 
open anger of the Nazis, who had heard of it too late to be 
able to suppress it. Not only Catholics in Germany hailed 
it but men of good will of other faiths. Its publication was 
forbidden immediately by the government, but the ban came 
too late. Many had heard it and been moved by it. 

But it was not enough. Nor was the opinion of these peo 
ple enough to stem the avalanche, Since the Nazi lords could 
not actually put an end to the Christian faith among the 
people, they worked harder than ever at substitutions for its 
ceremonies Nazi wedding services, pagan Christmas cele 
brations, meetings of Hitler Youth at a time which made it 
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impossible for the boys and girls to go to church. The party 
was to be substituted for the churches. The Hooked Cross 
was to be the new symbol of faith. For priests and religious, 
life became increasingly harder. More and more were sent 
to prison. As for the cardinals and bishops, Hitler wanted 
no martyrs among the high churchmen. Instead he took 
away church properties and harassed the leaders of the 
Church. He did not imprison them but he made life all but 
impossible for them. 

In September Benito Mussolini, in a train with an ar 
mored coach, went to Munich, having by this time evidently 
decided to ignore entirely the unhappy relations of church 
and state in Germany. The visit did not cause great excite 
ment in either country. By this time it was obvious to all 
that Germany and not Italy had the upper hand in any al 
liance between them. 

The Duce returned greatly impressed with all he had 
seen and heard. He immediately began to put Prussian effi 
ciency into his own army. Goose-stepping troops were soon 
marching down the Via delT Impero and Rome was amused 
rather than alarmed at the sight. One man, watching the 
shining new boots banging into the pavement, was heard to 
say, "They won't last two months and they must have cost 
a lot." 

But Mussolini was still top man in the Fascist realm. Italy 
had conquered Ethiopia. He had withdrawn Italy from the 
League of Nations even though this decision had met with 
some objections from his own henchmen. He had merely 
said flatly, "This is clearly to be the century of the Germans 
and I am sure you will agree it is better to be with them 
than against them." 

There had been one incident which would have been 
merely amusing had not the implications been so deep. In 
the United States Cardinal Mundelein, himself of German 
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antecedents, had in a sermon in Chicago attacked the whole 
Nazi regime, with special emphasis on Hitler, Goebbels and 
Goering. In Rome the German ambassador to the Holy See 
had promptly objected and insisted that the Vatican must 
be to blame, since one of its own officials had been allowed 
to make such derogatory remarks about the heads of a gov 
ernment at peace with the world. This incredible statement 
by the cardinal of Chicago must surely demand some sort 
of apology. 

The secretary of state wrote in answer. With all diplo 
matic politeness in phrasing, Cardinal Pacelli said that the 
Holy See was neither able nor willing to limit the freedom 
of speech of an American citizen if he wished to criticize 
a foreign government. And Cardinal Munclelcin was an 
American citizen. He called attention to the fact that other 
members of the hierarchy in the United States had ex 
pressed themselves on the subject, as had another citizen > 
President Roosevelt. He noted also that all the sentiments 
had been very similar in thought and feeling. 

In July of 1937 the cardinal was again sent to France, this 
time as representative of the Vatican at the consecration of 
the new basilica at Lisieux. The pope had a great devotion 
to young St. Ther^se, whom he had both beatified and can 
onized. Cardinal Pacelli carried with him from the pope a 
request, and of this he spoke in his beautiful sermon on her 
in the basilica. 

The request which the Holy Father had wanted his legate 
to make of the little saint was to bring back from Lisieux 
three roses as symbols of the granting of three favors which 
he was seeking: The dark-red rose with many thorns, sym 
bol of a perfect conformity to the will of God, even though 
the thorns might also mean suffering to be endured. The 
pink rose, symbol of the pope's hope of recovering his health 
so that he might work longer for the glory of God. The white 
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rose, symbol of sanctity and of zeal for all priests. It was of 
this request that the cardinal had spoken in his sermon at the 
basilica. 

Later he said Mass in the infirmary where Ther&se had 
died. In a little talk to the community he asked them to beg 
for two things: that she help cure the Holy Father and that 
she help send true peace to the world. 

From Lisieux the cardinal went to Paris, where he was to 
speak at Notre-Dame. President Lebrun made him very 
welcome. The cardinal spoke with gratitude about the great 
contribution which France and her statesmen were making 
in order to keep peace "that peace which is the special 
subject of the pope's every aspiration and prayer." 

His welcome in Paris was an all but royal one, from both 
the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities. He had gone first 
to Cardinal Verdier's residence and then to intone Mass at 
Notre-Dame, where the text of his sermon was "Pray as 
brothers, love as brothers, watch and guard as brothers." He 
had placed a wreath at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and prayed there for all the dead in the war, known and 
unknown. 

He went home, delighted with his brief visit, knowing 
that he could bring to the pope, sad over the state of so 
many countries, joy by telling him of this visit. Frangois 
Mauriac, the writer, who had been present at Notre-Dame 
when the cardinal preached there, wrote percipiently: "As 
through the pavement of St. Peter's one feels the vibrant 
life of the age of the Apostles, so through the dignity of the 
Cardinal we saw the ardent soul of a humble priest." 

Back in Rome, Monsignor Pizzardo welcomed the trav 
eler at the station and he was smiling. *The pink rose arrived 
first/' he said. "His Holiness is much improved in health/' 
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Chapter Eight 



IN THE spring of the following year Cardinal Pacelli set out 
on the last of his visits abroad, this time to attend the Eu~ 
charistic Congress at Budapest. 

The celebration had an unusual setting, for it was held 
both on land and on water. The procession itself was on the 
Danube; there floated a great barge, lighted by thousands 
of candles, beautiful with many flowers, and carrying an 
altar on which the Blessed Sacrament was exposed. Before 
the Host knelt fourteen cardinals and over three hundred 
bishops. Along the riverbank knelt and walked many thou 
sands of people. As the barge passed them they lifted their 
voices in the O Salutaris Hostia, 

Later, in the Square of the Heroes, in die center of the 
city, under a canopy which was a replica of Bernini's at St. 
Peter's, Cardinal Pacelli spoke to the assembled crowds. His 
words were to be, as the future unfolded its tragedy and 
sorrow, almost a prophecy. 

He took as his text the condition of the world, less and 
less at peace with every succeeding congress, each of which 
had had peace for mankind through the love of God as its 
underlying theme. The world was filled with hatred and 
discord and deep division. The armaments race seemed to 
occupy the minds of men and deep distrust was everywhere, 
a distrust which, he said, "obscures the horizon of the pres 
ent and the future with its heavy clouds.** And until the 
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hearts of all were penetrated by the spirit of Bethlehem, the 
example of Nazareth, the doctrine of the Sermon on the 
Mount, all human arbitration would remain impotent. 

"Lined up against us is a new and sad front of fighters," 
he said, "who raise their clenched fists in menacing defiance 
against Heaven and all that is sacred to us . . . and there fol 
lows, marching with them, the colorless army of those who 
are not actually hostile to Jesus Christ but who allow them 
selves to drift on the waves of indifference until they too 
become accomplices in this progress of unbelief and this 
fight against Him. As they pass before our eyes, there ap 
pears also the sorrowful sight of the stations of the Cross 
which in these troubled times mark the path which the 
Church of Christ must tread." 

He said it was a terrible thing to contemplate this gigantic 
struggle, where mysterium gratise seemed embattled with 
mysterium iniquitatis "and to our lips rises irresistibly a 
Credo which is no longer a quiet confession, as in the days 
of peace, but a fervent, vigorous war song befitting these 
days of battle." 

He spoke then of the statesmen who were trying their 
best to avert the godless revolution with which the world 
was threatened. Their task was heavy, their efforts were 
praiseworthy, but he felt they were faced with ultimate 
failure unless they brought about a reform of the spirit. 
"What is needed is an inner reform of each individual mem 
ber of society," he told the people before him, but it was 
clear that he was calling to the whole world. "Without that 
the most perfect institution, established to obtain and con 
solidate social peace, will remain without a soul, that is to 
say, without life, and therefore of no avail," 

He ended his long impassioned address by opening his 
arms wide to the thousands before him and the millions all 
over the world. "Our Lord who gave us at the Last Supper 
His new commandment of brotherly love, presides over this 
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congress. His eyes search our eyes, His lips beseech us, 
speaking once again the immortal words, *Love one another 
as I have loved you/ w 

They all knew that Cardinal Pacelli spoke not of some 
future peril but of one that was coining closer each day in 
Hungary. Two months earlier Hitler had annexed Austria, 
an act which the Vatican as well as all Europe had been 
anticipating with dread. All those who heard the cardinal 
were well aware of their own danger. They felt there was 
an extra blessing for them when he gave the Papal Bene 
diction* 

The cardinal returned to Rome, sad at the conditions of 
which he had heard so much at Budapest, At the same time 

he was happy at the overwhelming demonstration of the 
spirit of faith which he had seen on the banks of the Danube. 
He was to remember it often in the years to come, when 
the bright flame seemed to have been extinguished, the peo 
ple silent and broken. But the soul cannot die, and he knew 
he had seen the soul of Hungary. It was living still in the 
material ruins. 

The annexation of Austria by Hitler in 1938, and with the 
blessing of Mussolini, was a shattering event. Worst of all, 
it would be of little use for the Vatican to interfere when 
one considered the growing affinity of nazism and fascism 

for each other. The Vatican would have no right to object. 

Some time later, however, it did object,, arid legitimately. 
Cardinal Innitzer of Austria had tried to effect a compro 
mise with Hitler in many small ways, even to giving the 
Hitler salute and writing u Heil Hitler'* on letters to the gov 
ernment heads, a thing all but equivalent in many minds to 
throwing incense into a Roman tripod to honor Caesar. 
When he was called to Rome he tried to explain that it was a 
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necessary thing to do, but the Vatican felt it was a yielding 
on principle and that, no matter how difficult matters be 
came for the Church in Austria, this was not the kind of 
example a cardinal should set to the faithful. 

Pius XI had been intermittently ill for several years, but 
made a good recovery from each siege of sickness. A heart 
attack two years earlier had apparently done him no lasting 
harm. But he was now an old and a very weary man. When 
he spoke to the world it was chiefly a call to prayer and 
always an offer of his life for the peace of that world. In 
1938 he changed the wording a little in his Christmas mes 
sage, offering his life "for the salvation and peace of the 
world." 

"Peace is so wonderful a thing," he said one day to his 
secretary of state, "that we ought not to be afraid to buy it 
at the price of silence and concessions but never at the 
price of weakness." 

As for the state of his health, he brushed that aside. When 
his doctors wanted him to do less work, he only said, "The 
Church would be better off with a dead pope than with a 
pope who can't work." 

But of course it was not work so much as worry that was 
sapping his remaining strength. In Italy matters were diffi 
cult to bear, and they grew worse from day to day. Several 
times during 1938 he had inveighed against the theory of 
racism, which had now reached Italy, where only the year 
before assurances had been given that the rights of Jews 
would be respected. 

The pope became critical of the foreign policy of his na 
tive country and its colonizing efforts, which were really an 
invasion of territory. He spoke of one basic error of the 
Fascists that there was nothing without the state, that 
everything must be given to the state, both the material and 
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the spiritual. That year's Christmas message was very brief. 
In addition to the call for prayer he spoke with sadness of 
the violation of concordats by both Italian and German 
heads of state. 

In the early spring came the announcement that Hitler 
would pay a state visit to Mussolini. Great preparations 
were made. The city was a mass of flags and banners and to 
each Roman citizen was given a swastika with which to 
decorate his home. 

Rumor had it that Hitler would also pay a state visit to 
the Vatican while he was in Rome. In fact, feelers were put 
out to test the response in case this request should be made 
publicly. 

The secretary of state sent a polite answer. This visit 
would be entirely welcome provided the first matter dis 
cussed concerned the Catholics of Germany. On this Cardi 
nal Pacelli would be pleased to speak, and he was also ready 
to make some requests. 

No more was heard of the matter. When word came that 
the Fiihrer would like to see the art treasures of the Vatican 
Museum, it was announced that the museum was closed for 
several weeks in order to make repairs. But there was, of 
course, always the chance that Hitler or one of his chiefs 
might appear at the Vatican unannounced. Therefore, a few 
days before the triumphant Nazi entrance into Rome, Pius 
XI, his secretary and their staff left the Vatican for Castel 
Gandolfo. It was a little early to go to one's summer home, 
but Pius XI was ensconced there when the Duce and his 
special bodyguards, in black uniforms with silver skull and 
crossbones pinned on their fezzes, met the Fuhrer, wearing 
the Iron Cross on his uniform. 

One additional reason, perhaps the deepest of all, had 
sent the pope away from the Vatican, "1 cannot bear to see 
in the Eternal City a cross which is not the Cross of Christ," 
said the tired old pope. 
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By July of 1938 the protection hitherto given the Jews in 
Rome was withdrawn, even though less than a year earlier 
they had been assured that their rights would be respected. 
Now a manifesto stated starkly: "Jews do not belong to the 
Italian race. . , . They represent only the part of the popu 
lation which has never been assimilated in Italy." 

Soon books by Jewish authors were banned; Jews lost 
their jobs. Yet the simple truth was that they were merely 
a small part of the Roman community, perhaps one to a 
thoiisand of the general population and some of those 
were refugees from Nazi Germany. Nor was the religious 
problem of any importance. There seemed no real reason 
for anti-Semitism on the part of Mussolini unless it was that 
it drew him closer to Hitler. And it was very true that, 
though the "Aryan Manifesto" was a fact, it was far from 
popular among the Italian people. 

Tension was mounting between the Vatican and the Fas 
cist government although there had been no open objection 
to specific acts. Now Pius XI fought the new doctrine openly 
and called on Catholic Action groups to help him. Mussolini 
had promised not to molest these groups if they confined 
themselves to "strictly spiritual fields." But of course he had 
not gone into detail as to what this would include or ex 
clude. 

In Austria a great demonstration had begun against Car 
dinal Innitzer, who had spoken out clearly in public, as the 
Vatican ordered him to do, and now found his office broken 
into, his papers stolen, his purple vestments publicly burned. 

In Munich Cardinal Faulhaber continued his brave de 
fiance. Once he was stoned by a mob, and there was no 
police protection. In Minister another brave prelate, Bishop 
von Galen, was so defiant of the overlords of the realm that 
he earned the sobriquet "Lion of Miinster." 

President Roosevelt had suggested that Ethiopia be 
thrown open to Jewish emigrants, but this was flatly turned 
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down by the power-drunk Duce. Mussolini did not even 
need to consult Germany for a reaction to such a proposi 
tion. "Hitler and I are in perfect accord on the Jewish ques 
tion/* was his answer. 



In January of 1939 the pope received in private audience 
Lord Halifax and Neville Chamberlain, The next day he be 
gan work on a new encyclical. What he had planned to put 
into it was never to be known, for he was taken very ill 
when it was barely started. But there was little doubt that, 
no matter what discussion there might have been of present 
evils, there would also have been words on the one objective 
of his troubled heart peace for his city and for the world. 

On February 10 a heart attack proved fatal. He died early 
in the morning, after he had assisted at Mass and had then 
received the Last Sacraments. His secretary of state was 
beside him. 

Pius XI had planned to celebrate on February 11 the 
twelfth anniversary of the signing of the Lateran Pact, and 
also the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination. Every bishop 
in Italy had been invited to assist at the Mass. Since he 
knew that most of them were very poor, he had had enve 
lopes prepared with their names on them and inside each a 
thousand-lire note for traveling expenses "and Masses for 
my intention." Now those who had already come to Rome 
for the celebration found themselves attending the sad cere 
monies of his death. 

It had been a long and fruitful reign, even though he had 
often been thwarted in his plans. He had helped to settle 
the Roman Question. The Church's difficulties with France 
had ended and conditions there were greatly improved. He 
had brought about the restoration of the papacy's temporal 
sovereignty and had laid the foundations for Vatican City, 
by which the popes became again sovereigns of a temporal 
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state. He had built the governor's palace and a new museum 
to house the Vatican's collection of rare paintings and stat 
uary. He had built a new library to house the books for 
which Monsignor Ratti had once been so able a custodian. 
This he had modernized by sending architects to the United 
States he wished it modeled on the Library of Congress. 
When it was opened, he had walked through it with delight 
and called it a "Babel of history" and its secret archives "an 
orgy for the paleographer." 

He had set up a pontifical academy of science, with Mar 
coni as its first president. In the radio station built and 
equipped by the inventor as a gift for the pope, Pius XI 
made his first broadcast to an audience estimated at six 
millions. He had begun with a quotation from the Psalms: 
"Hear, O ye of the far islands! Hear, ye distant people!" 

Now he was gone, and Mussolini was rumored to have 
said, when he heard the news, "So the obstinate old man 
is at last dead." 

A very different tribute came from the man who had been 
his secretary of state. "When he found obstacles in his path, 
he did not despair/' said Cardinal Pacelli. "He waited, as in 
the twilights of his Alpine climbs, for a favorable dawn." 
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Chapter Nine 



THE Apostolic See was empty. A few hours after the death 
of the pope the prelates of the Apostolic Chamber were 
called together by Camerlengo Pacelli to confirm the death 
officially. Pacellf s face was lined with grief. It was difficult 
for him to control his emotion. 

Three times, in the presence of the prelates, the camer- 
lengo, in accordance with a centuries-old tradition, tapped 
with a little silver hammer on the dead man's forehead. With 
each tap he called the dead man by his name in baptism, 
"Achille!" Then he turned to the others. "The pope is dead 
indeed," he said. 

Also in accord with tradition, the Fisherman's Ring, with 
its etched design of St. Peter in a ship, was taken from his 
finger and broken. Then the prelates departed, their task 
completed. Cardinal Pacelli notified all the nuncios and the 
diplomatic corps of the death. With that duty his services 
as secretary of state were ended. 

The body of Pius XI lay in state in the Sistine Chapel for 
a day and a night. Next morning, clad in pontifical vest 
ments, it was taken to the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
in St. Peter's. Thousands of people came to pass the coffin 
and pray for the repose of his soul. 

Three days later, in the evening, he was buried in St. 
Peter's, in a vault which was as close as possible, according 
to his express wish, to the tomb of Pius X. Cardinal Pacelli, 



as archpriest of the basilica, said the final prayers. As he 
watched the workmen begin bricking up the tomb he was 
weeping bitterly. 

Preparations now began for the election of a new pope. 
Cardinals were coming from all parts of the world, by train, 
by ship, by plane, for the conclave. The peoples of the world 
were waiting, and among them millions of Catholics. Would 
the new pontiff, they speculated, be wholly spiritual or 
would he be political? 

"For these turbulent times we must elect a hero or a 
saint," said Cardinal Verdier. 

"Perhaps," said some who heard him, 'Tie will have to be 
both" 

The College of Cardinals received visits from all the dip 
lomatic corps of the Holy See. It was merely a formal offer 
ing of condolences, but the German ambassador, Diego von 
Bergen, after paying a graceful compliment to the dead 
pope, said that he hoped the new pope would be one who 
would work with the powers who were building the new 
world which would, he said, * rise on the ruins of the past 
a past which no longer has any reason for existence." 

The cardinal-deacon to whom he was speaking parried 
this remark neatly by saying that the cardinals and, he 
was certain, all the faithful everywhere in the world were 
praying for one thing only "that God will give His 
Church a pope who will be for the welfare of all peoples." 

When the cardinals were gathered in conclave for the 
election, all were present. Planes had brought even the most 
distant to the Vatican in time to share in the voting. At the 
previous election there had been trouble, and Cardinal 
O'Connell spoke for the distant cardinals who could not 
reach Rome in time for the balloting. This time all sixty-two 
members were in their places, at first in the chambers pre- 
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pared for them, and later in the Sistine Chapel, each in his 
seat with the purple canopy over his head. 

The Vatican had been sealed off. At the back of the chapel 
the stove was set up with the long pipe leading out over the 
roof of the chapel. There the ballots would be burned, set 
by set, as the cardinals voted. If the smoke was black, it 
would tell the people waiting in St. Peter's Square that no 
one man had received enough votes; if it was white, it meant 
that a pope had been chosen. 

The election of a man to the highest spiritual power at a 
time when the world seemed to be losing to material forces 
was no unimportant event. Both Catholics and non-Catholics 
listened at their radios for the result of this voting, but in 
Rome "conclave fever" ran highest. 

It was to be one of the shortest ballotings in the past three 
hundred years. Two ballots were cast in the morning, each 
short of election. Twice the black smoke rose. Then the 
crowd in the square went home, knowing there would be no 
more votes until afternoon. 

During dinner Cardinal Pacelli, who had received by far 
the greatest number of votes, was silent, He sat staring 
ahead of him and ate little. Later he was walking about in 
such deep thought that he tripped and fell when he came 
down the steps into the hall. Understandably he was con 
cerned. The first ballot had given him a considerable num 
ber of votes. On the second he had received forty, it was 
learned, though the number was not given out officially. 

On the third ballot Eugenio Pacelli was elected. He had 
received all the votes save one his own. It was March 2, 
1939, his sixty-third birthday. 

When he heard his name called out he bowed his head in 
his hands. When the cardinal-deacon asked him, "Do you 
accept your lawful election as Bishop of Rome?" he said 
nothing in reply for a moment. Then he said, "Sl/ ? in a low 
voice. 



The purple canopies over sixty-one of the cardinals were 
lowered; only his remained in place. 

"What name do you wish to bear?" was the next question. 

"Pius," he said, and then added, '"because of my grateful 
memory of Pius XI who always showed me such affection/' 

When he had been robed in a white cassock with a short 
red mantle over his shoulders, each cardinal came in turn 
to kneel before him and kiss his slipper and his hand. And 
over and over they heard the new Pope murmur, "Miserere 
mihi, DeusP 

The conclave had elected as pope a man who had been 
secretary of state, a very unusual thing. The last time a sec 
retary of state had been elected pope was in 1669. Then, too, 
he was the only pope within memory to have been the 
unanimous choice of all cardinals, save himself. 

Twilight was coming over St. Peter's Square when the 
people saw the thin white smoke and knew the election was 
over. "E bianco! E bianco!" came the shouts of those who 
saw it first. And then a roar rose from the great mass of 
people. 

The sun was almost gone when the balcony doors above 
the portico of St. Peter's were thrown open. The cardinal- 
deacon came through them, followed by an acolyte carrying 
a gold cross. In the sudden silence his voice rose clearly: 

"Habemus papam. We have a pope." 

The silence was broken by a great shout and then there 
was silence as the cardinal began to speak again. "His Most 
Reverend Eminence Eugenio " he said, but the next word 
was drowned in the shouts of the crowd who finished it for 
him: "Pacelli! Pacellil" they called jubilantly. He waited 
until the uproar had died away, and then added "who has 
taken the name Pius XII" 

Again the shouts, with handkerchiefs waving, and then 
the crowd broke into a mighty Te Deum, On all sides people 
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were laughing and talking. The emotional reaction was not 
confined to the Catholics. Hugh Walpole, the writer, was 
one of the moving mass, and he found himself shouting to a 
young priest beside him, "I am so glad. Now things will be 
better." The young Italian, who obviously had not under 
stood a word, clasped Walpole's hand and so they stood 
smiling at each other in complete understanding. A woman 
turned around and, with tears rolling down her cheeks, 
said, "He is very clever but he is very good too." 

This same Walpole later, when he had seen the new Pope 
close at hand in St. Peter's, wrote of the "great brilliant eyes 
lost in his vision ... I knew I had been in contact with 
pure goodness and spiritual integrity/* 

The colonnades were filling now with monsignori and 
Noble Guards, with the diplomatic corps, with Rome's an 
cient families, and with members of the royal family. The 
square was even more crowded. Suddenly, as a processional 
cross appeared again on the balcony, Italian troops in the 
square came to attention. 

From the doors carne the new Pope, a tall frail figure. He 
waited patiently while shouts of greeting swelled the air: 
"Ewiva il Papa!" When he raised his arms, quiet fell. He 
blessed them all as they knelt before him. He blessed Rome 
and he blessed the whole world. Then he went back into the 
palace and to the Sistine Chapel with the cardinals, and 
after that to the room assigned to him for the conclave. 

The election of Eugenio Pacelli had not been very much 
of a surprise. To many it seemed reasonable and right. 
Across the seas, where he had been a friendly and under 
standing guest less than three years before, everyone was 
delighted. The New Yor7c Times spoke the general feeling 
about his election when it said that he was a man able to 
meet the issues of the times, and that he would give en- 
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couragement to all forces which were at work to help lift 
from the world the threat of war and of totalitarianism. 

The Italian press praised the election in cautious words, 
Mussolini was said to have instructed his ambassador to 
oppose the naming of Cardinal Maglione as secretary of 
state, because he was known to be a Francophile. But on 
March 11 the Pope announced Maglione's appointment to 
that office. 

In the Nazi ranks the election was greeted warily. The 
Morgenpost of Berlin said tersely: "The election of Cardinal 
Pacelli is not accepted with favor in Germany because he 
has always opposed the policies of our government and be 
cause he practically determined the policies of the Vatican 
under his predecessor/' 

No doubt the National Socialists preferred to forget the 
night when twenty thousand torches lighted the nuncio's 
way to the train that was taking him from a Berlin which 
loved him. No doubt also many in Berlin and elsewhere did 
remember him with affection. But it was safer just then to 
keep love in the heart than on the tongue. 

Eugenio Pacelli had never thought of the possibility of 
being elected to the papacy. In fact, he had already made 
plans to move from the papal palace. Since he would no 
longer have been secretary of state, he intended to live in 
the archpriest's house, close to St. Peter's. His trunks were 
packed, for he was going on a vacation to the town in 
Switzerland where he had spent many happy days. 

First of all, when he came back from his conclave quarters 
after greeting the people in the square and giving his bless 
ing to them and to all the world, he went to visit Cardinal 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani who was ill. When he saw the new 
pontiff, the aged prelate was greatly distressed. "I cannot 
receive you with proper respect," he said. 
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Pius XII smiled down at him. "Don't bother thinking 
about that for tonight. Let us be just as we have always been 
old friends you Francesco and I Eugenio." 

The old cardinal was looking at him proudly as if at a son 
who had done well. "How the white cassock becomes you," 
he said admiringly. 

The Pope looked at it a little ruefully. "But now that I am 
wearing it I shall have little chance to go traveling. I was 
all packed, Francesco. I was going to the mountains for a 
good long rest/' 

Next day the Pope spoke over the radio to the world. His 
theme was the one he had preached for years the means 
and the method of establishing peace among the nations, 
the unity of mankind. He urged all his listeners to have 
peace on their consciences for the sake of the higher inter 
ests of the human family. 

"This is the peace we ask all to work for/' he said, "the 
peace which comes from justice and charity, the peace 
which joins nations and peoples through mutual brotherly 
love so that each race . . . strives for the greater happiness 
of the whole human family." And he urged all to help him 
bring about his heart's desire "the peaceful reconcilia 
tion of mankind/' 

The coronation of the new pope was set for March 12. It 
was to take place in the outer loggia of St. Peter's so that 
the people could better see the ceremony. A high platform 
was built there and on it was placed a gilt throne with a red 
velvet canopy. It was the first coronation since the loss of 
papal possessions in 1870 to be held on the balcony. Pius X 
had been crowned in St. Peter's, as had Pius XI; Benedict 
XV, in the Sistine Chapel. 

Many nations were sending special representatives: 
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France, Paul Claude!; England, the Duke of Norfolk; Ire 
land, Prime Minister de Valera; Italy, Crown Prince Hum 
bert. For the first time a delegation came from the United 
States, at its head Ambassador Joseph Kennedy. Only Ger 
many sent none, merely instructing von Bergen to represent 
her. 

By six in the morning St. Peter's was already half filled. 
By seven it was crowded. The mosaic letters in Latin and 
Greek which said "Thou art Peter" stood out clearly in the 
light of two great Venetian chandeliers. Bernini's Gloria sent 
a soft yellow light over the great church. A high white 
throne had been built under the chair of St. Peter. 

The procession which ushered in the Pope was a moving 
wave of color. Among those in it were members of the an 
cient houses of Rome, in doublet and hose, long yellow 
capes, with rapiers by their sides. The Swiss Guards were in 
armor, the cardinals and monsignori in crimson and purple. 

Last of all came the Pope, carried on the sedia, with the 
ostrich fans waving over him. A jewel-studded miter was on 
his head. A great cape covered him to his feet. On his hands 
were white gloves and on the right hand the new Fisher 
man's Ring. 

The crowd of a hundred thousand people applauded and 
cheered in a dozen languages as he went past. But when he 
reached the altar and came from the sedia to kneel before 
the Blessed Sacrament, a great silence fell. 

The Mass of the Coronation began. After the consecra 
tion the Pope held the Host high before the people. The 
silver trumpets began to play, and the music seemed drawn 
from the very air. After the Last Gospel the Pope extended 
his arms wide in the threefold blessing. Then, again on the 
sedia., he left St. Peter's, which was echoing with the ac 
claims of the people. He looked very tired, as if he had 
passed sleepless nights. Even his blessing of the people right 
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and left was a slow gesture. He did not smile and he sat 
perfectly still. Only his hand moved, constantly blessing. 

Half Rome was in St. Peter's Square now, and some 
thought half the world as well. Every roof and window was 
filled with people. It was a beautiful day, the sky a deep 
blue with no clouds. 

Amid shouts of "Evviva!" the Pope appeared on the bal 
cony and took his place on the throne. As Cardinal Dom- 
inioni took the miter from the Pope's head and handed it to 
a waiting prelate, he received the triple golden crown 
topped by the cross. For a moment he held it over the Pope's 
head while he recited the formula of coronation. Then he 
placed it firmly on the head of Pius XII. Again came the 
applause, louder and louder, until the Pope extended his 
arms. There came a deep silence as he began to speak. 

The words carried far beyond the people before him. 
They went all over the world, where people were listening 
to their radios: "May the blessing of God Almighty, Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit, descend upon you and ever remain 
with you/* 

He came close to the railing then and looked at the people 
for a moment. He lifted his head high as if he were looking 
beyond them. Again he opened his arms wide, as if he were 
enfolding not only those he saw before him but his other 
children too, the many far beyond his sight. 

When he went back into the palace the crowd left the 
square slowly. The cold spring sun touched the colonnades 
of Berninfs mighty columns and the worn stones of the 
wide court in a place crowded with history. Here Nero had 
slain the first Christians. Here Peter had been killed, the 
first of a dynasty of almost two thousand years, the longest 
in the world. Here Constantine had built the first basilica 
over the rains of the old Vaticanum. Constantine believed 
that he was, by this building, honoring the resting place of 
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St. Peter "buried in the temple formerly named Vati- 
canum/' 



Europe was once again on the verge of war. The appease 
ment policies by France and England toward the Axis coun 
tries Germany, Italy, and Japan had brought about a 
temporary halt toward actual warfare. The difficulty was, 
no doubt, that there had been too much appeasement in 
the giving of Czechoslovakia to Germany, in defiance of the 
basic rights of nations, a defiance which only six months be 
fore had led to Germany's annexation of Austria. Now, in 
March of 1939, Hitler occupied Bohemia and Moravia. In 
April Mussolini invaded and annexed Albania. It was evi 
dent that grave danger lay ahead for Poland and Rumania 
and the Balkan countries. In his Easter message the Pope 
spoke sadly of the breaking of pledged words and of sol 
emnly sanctioned treaties. 

Some were annoyed because he had not spoken more 
openly and actually condemned these acts of violation. It 
was interesting to note that apparently this was what the 
outside world was expecting of the new Pope not gentle 
reproof but open accusation. In fact, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, while pleading for a crusade which would 
strike down these aggressors, made it plain that, if His Holi 
ness would take the lead, he knew that the Anglican, the 
Orthodox and the Protestant churches of England would 
support him. 

Although Pius did speak of the repudiation of pacts, it 
was in sadness only and he uttered no judgments. He was 
hoping not to antagonize those with whom there was still 
some chance for peaceful negotiation. Perhaps there was 
little chance, but if it meant peace it was worth it. All sorts 
of rumors floated about. The nuncio in Germany had warned 
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the Pope there was talk of a military pact between Hitler and 
Mussolini. There had been conferences at the Vatican with 
a very worried Lord Halifax and with the French ambas 
sador to the Holy See. The German nuncio had gone to see 
Hitler. German and Italian ministers had met with Vatican 
representatives at Milan. There were rumors that the Vati 
can was planning to hold an international conference. 

In the end the Pope proposed that representatives of the 
governments of France, England, Germany, Italy, and Po 
land hold a conference to settle problems between Germany 
and Poland and between Italy and France. It was a very 
simple suggestion, but it did offer the possibility that, if 
carried out in good faith, it might ward off the war which 
so obviously lay ahead. As for specific suggestions, the Pope 
made none; that would be up to the individual countries. 

Before long the polite answers came, listing the difficul 
ties in the way of such a meeting, England, whose ministers 
had the year before come home joyously from Germany 
with "peace in our time" as their message, was disillusioned 
now and expected little worth while from such a meeting. 
Poland feared it would only be helping Hitler in his hope 
of a corridor to the sea. Like England, Poland made it clear 
that she was by no means refusing the aid of the Vatican in 
solving the difficulties. 

Hitler's answer was that his group would be a minority, 
since most of the others would vote together. His letter ex 
pressed a polite gratitude for the suggestion, but he thought 
nothing useful would come of such a meeting "held in an 
atmosphere artificially created against the Axis powers/' 
Italy was not interested either. In fact, a few weeks earlier 
President Roosevelt had suggested a conference to Musso 
lini, and the latter had been merely amused and spoke o the 
note as an example of "progressive paralysis/* 

Despite the discouraging answers, the Pope did not give 
up entirely. The five powers had not refused. They had all 
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spoken only of delays and of changes. When he met with 
the cardinals in June he spoke of this feeling of reassurance 
which he still had. Something might come of his suggestions. 
"Who could be more satisfied than we to see the lessening of 
tensions in the hearts of men? Who could more eagerly ask 
for and hope to see the strengthening of every good point 
gained?" he asked. 

As he had made clear in his Easter message, he deplored 
the lawlessness and the brutal suppression of small coun 
tries. But, whatever his feelings, he abstained from taking 
sides. Peace was still a possibility. If men of good will in 
other lands would work for it, the world might not have to 
endure the horrors of another war. Otherwise, he saw only 
ruin and chaos ahead. 

He had received the reports of many papal diplomats in 
other countries. All had expressed the hope, the longing, of 
the people for peace. The envoy from Spain, where the civil 
war now had come to an end, told him of its terrible effects 
on that unfortunate land. 

The temporal heads of various countries were working 
for peace too. Leopold of Belgium had sent an appeal to 
Germany. Wilhelmina of Holland had sent another note to 
Hitler, offering the aid of her country in keeping peace. 
Hitler paid no attention to any of them, any more than he 
did to another note from Roosevelt. Instead he began to 
move his forces nearer Poland. 

On the anniversary of the death of Pius X, who had died 
so near to the beginning of the earlier war, the Pope again 
pleaded for peace. He had not given up, he said, the hope 
that "moderation will prevail.'' 

Meantime word came that Germany and Russia were ne 
gotiating quietly, evidently so that Hitler would be free for 
an attack on Poland. Other reports of worsening conditions 
came to the Vatican. Pius XII decided on one final appeal by 
radio to the world. 
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"Armed only with the words of truth and standing high 
above all disputes and passions/* he began. He called on the 
strong and powerful to remember that the blood of Christ 
was shed because of His mildness in life and death, that He 
had never used the force of a conqueror, that He had con 
quered through peace. "With us the whole of mankind longs 
for justice, bread and liberty, not for the disasters which 
come from murderous steel," he said. And one sentence in 
his talk was to echo in more than one country in the days 
ahead: "Nothing is lost with peace, but aU may be lost 
through war." 

Late in August the Pope made one final effort. He called 
to the Vatican the ambassadors from England, France, Italy, 
Poland and Germany and gave each a diplomatic note to 
send to his government, proposing that there be no military 
aggression or war propaganda in the public press until there 
had been a meeting of representatives of these powers, and 
also of the Vatican, if that was desired, to try to bring about 
a reciprocal pact of nonaggression. There had as yet been 
no actual warfare. There was a chance that conferences and 
negotiations might ward it off, even at this late day. 

The answers came promptly. Britain agreed that she 
would support any appeal for negotiating. France said that 
no one in that country wanted war. Mussolini agreed to 
such a meeting, no doubt because he knew it would please 
the Italian people. Poland promised to do nothing in the 
meantime which would aggravate the condition at her bor 
ders. Germany answered politely but vaguely. It was clear 
that Hitler was not going to enter into negotiations which 
might include sending home the German troops now massed 
on the Polish border. 

But events moved too swiftly. On September 1, word 
came from the nuncio in Poland that Hitler had actually in 
vaded that country. Two days later, on the date tentatively 
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set for the peace meeting, England and France declared war 
on Germany. A fortnight later, Russia invaded Poland. 

Despite his hopeful appeals, Pius was far from a visionary. 
He had known the plan might fail and the conference fall 
through. But the Vatican was disinterested and the Holy 
Father had children in all the lands to which he had ap 
pealed. Even an uneasy peace might lead to a true peace. 

When the message of the nuncio of Poland was brought to 
him, Pius XII knew that all the efforts, the pleading words, 
the days of endeavor, had come to nothing. He listened 
quietly while his secretary read the message to him. Then 
without a word he went to his own chapel. His secretary 
looked with compassion at the tall white-robed figure. The 
shoulders were shaking. It was clear that the Holy Father 
was weeping. 
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Chapter Ten 



ON AUGUST 20 a group of pilgrims had come from Venice 
for the anniversary of the death of Pius X. The Pope, his 
face showing the strain of the past weeks, spoke to them of 
their former Patriarch. "He loved peace in the world," he 
said, "but when he knew brothers were killing brothers in 
battle, his love gave way to sadness. He bowed his head in 
resignation and his great heart ceased to beat." 

Pius X had done his work for the Church and for peace. 
He was entitled to rest. But Pius XIFs duties and responsi 
bilities still lay before him and he knew they must be met. 
Like Pius X, his heart was sad when word of violence and 
repression continued to come from Germany. Priests were 
being arrested, accused of criticizing the regime and so low 
ering the morale of the people. Brave sermons were still be 
ing preached, but churches and monasteries and convents 
were being closed. There was little the Pope could do. Any 
action on his part would only bring on more harsh treatment 
of Catholics there and already they were paying a terrible 
price for refusing to align themselves with the brown shirts. 

It was hard for him to bear what was happening in Po 
land. Her people were helpless and alone for, since the token 
gesture of declaring war because Poland had been invaded, 
no one had come to their help. Since the Polish people could 
not speak in their own defense and be heard, the Pope spoke 
for them, Poland, so often martyred over the centuries, was 
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now overran by belligerent powers who did not respect the 
laws of humanity or even of national agreements in their 
conduct of the war. Already he was trying to get lists of 
prisoners of war, as he had done in World War I. But this 
time he received no answer. When he repeated his request 
he met with a refusal, though this contradicted the rule by 
which every nation supposedly was held. 

In late September, when the Pope received Cardinal 
Hlond and the Polish colony of Rome in audience, the Rus 
sians had just entered Vilna, and the Pope's words to his 
visitors showed his grief: 

"A vision of senseless woe and of dark despair passes be 
fore us. We see the thousands of fugitives and exiles whose 
motherland and whose very home is no more. We hear 
mothers and wives weeping for their loved ones, dead on the 
field of battle. We hear the weak and the sick, the children 
crying for their parents ... for many who are not in the 
armed forces at all are suffering." 

He said he could offer little present help to the Polish 
people, but he could offer his own sorrow and the promise 
that Christ, who wept at the grave of Lazarus, would gather 
the tears they were now shedding "tears for a Poland 
which will never die." 

When Mussolini spoke at Bologna to the Black Shirts, he 
began his speech with "After the liquidation of Poland." To 
this the Polish cardinal, who was still in Rome, answered 
by Vatican radio, a speech which was heard all over the 
world. At the end he addressed Poland directly, though it 
was doubtful if many there dared listen to him. 

"Poland, you have not been liquidated/' he said. "It is 
surely the will of God that you will rise again in glory, my 
beloved, my martyred Poland." 

In September Hitler made a sort of compromise proposal. 
He offered peace to the Western nations at war with him if 
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they would promise not to interfere with what he and Stalin 
had done in rearranging territorial limits in Eastern Europe. 
This both France and England found completely unaccept 
able. So did the Holy Father, who was still recognizing Po 
land as a sovereign state and had his envoy with the Polish 
government in exile, now set up at Angers. 

The Pope had done everything he could to avert the war 
and he had failed. But one thing he could still do aid the 
innocent victims in the path of the armies. His heart sank 
when he realized it was all beginning again. He remembered 
the people who had filled the grim German camps, the un 
happy prisoners. He thought of the hungry children in Mu 
nich. Was all that horror to begin again, for the second time 
in twenty-five years? 

He would not be able to go to the camps now and talk 
for hours to the men there nor hurry down silent streets to 
take food to hungry children. But he knew he could find 
plenty of willing hands and hearts to help him. Already he 
was opening a relief fund for Poland and asking the coopera 
tion of the laity. 

But Poland was not the only suffering nation with exiles 
in need or people still in their homes with no source of live 
lihood. When the new Belgian ambassador to the Holy See 
came with his letters of credence, the Pope said that his 
arrival coincided "with a time of tragic tension which fills 
our heart with sorrow." 

He had already recognized the new minister from Lithu 
ania, the small country which had been forced to sign a 
treaty of nonaggression with the Soviet rulers, as had its 
neighbors of Baltic descent, Latvia and Estonia. Russian 
rule was again imposed on Lithuania as it had been years 
before. 

"We want our sons and daughters of Lithuania a land 
so strongly Catholic that I have heard it called a northern 
defense guard of Catholicism to understand how close we 
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are to them/' the Pope told the new minister. He was sorry 
that he could not become personally involved in their trou 
bles unless he was asked to do so by both sides. But that did 
not mean that his concern was not deep. 

Like these other small countries, Finland was at the time 
negotiating with the Soviets. But the nonaggression pact 
which Russia put forward was not one which would nor 
mally be offered to an independent country. There was of 
course nothing to do but accept and hope in a better 
future. 

For several months the Pope had been at work on his first 
encyclical and, when Summi pontificatus was issued Octo 
ber 20, 1939, it was evident that the plight of these small 
nations was on his mind. "Will the future be better?" he 
asked. "Will treaties of peace, the new international order 
at the end of this war, be animated by equity towards all 
and by a spirit that pacifies?'* 

The present hardly offered affirmative answers to these 
questions, but there was hope in the message. "Many are 
turning to the Church, the rock of truth and charity," he 
wrote, and added that it would be well to remember that 
Catholic principles had stood the test of time for two thou 
sand years: "History . . . the teacher of life, has proved 
how true is the word of Scripture, that he who resists God 
will not know peace." 

The encyclical had not been an easy one to write. The 
Pope's continuing efforts to keep peace had delayed his fin 
ishing it until autumn, after all the devoted efforts had met 
with failure. "As we write these lines," it ran, "the terrible 
news comes to us that the dread tempest of war is raging 
despite all our efforts to avert it." 

It was in great part an encyclical of admonition, of prayer. 
He set forth the evils which had brought the world to this 
state for the second time in a generation. The basic reason 
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was moral, he said, a spiritual decay of the times, an exclud 
ing of Christ from public life, a thing which brought with it 
lowered moral values, values where "the voice of conscience 
is stilled or grows very faint/* 

Another evil which had brought on this war was the de 
nial of the supreme authority of God by a civil authority 
which proclaimed the doctrine of the absolute state. This 
was a menace to the health of nations, of the family, and of 
the individual. Men forgot that charity was due to all, and 
by forgetting this the idea of a super race had risen, a con 
cept which was contrary to the moral law of the equality of 
all men. To show that he was himself opposed to this, and 
to show it in a practical way, he said he would soon raise 
to episcopal rank twelve men of differing races and coun 
tries, "for love of our native land should never blind us to 
Christian charity which is all-embracing and can alone con 
solidate the works of peace/' 

A third cause of the present conflict, said the Pope, was 
the ignoring or breaking of treaties made in good faith. 
Even though they perhaps needed amending, surely war 
was not the way to settle matters which discussion and ne 
gotiation could have altered. There was need of greater 
mutual trust among nations, not less. 

Then he came to the heart of his argument the change 
for the better must be in the hearts of men. In this the 
Church stood ready to help "in truth, must offer to help, 
for it is her mission to re-establish all things in Christ and 
especially at a time when it had been clearly shown that 
human and political expedients would not in themselves 
heal the ills of mankind/' 

"He will not have peace who resists God," said the Pope, 
"for Christ alone is the cornerstone on which men and so 
ciety can find stability and salvation/* 

The encyclical brought comfort to many who heard of it 
and read it and inspired some who had been feeling hope- 
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less about the state of the world. There were others who 
objected to it, especially those who were in positions of 
power and knew he was aiming his words at them. In the 
United States various newspaper editorials pointed out that 
this was also the policy of President Roosevelt, who had 
sought to keep the war from breaking out and was even now 
seeking a means to put out the flames. 

A few days after the encyclical was published, the Pope 
consecrated, in St. Peter's, the twelve bishops of whom he 
had said that they would be of many lands and races. In 
addition to six Europeans from various countries, there were 
two Americans, two Africans, one Indian, and one Chinese. 
There were twelve, he said as he blessed them, the very 
number of the first Apostles. Like them, they were now to 
go forth to preach to all nations. 

In December UOsseruatore Romano announced a visit of 
the Italian king and queen to the Vatican. They came there 
a few days before Christmas. The audience was private but 
there was little doubt that they discussed the hope that 
Italy could be kept out of the war and also talked of Hitler's 
actions toward the Church, the many difficulties he placed 
in the path of her work in Germany. Saddest of all of recent 
news was Hitler's statement that it would be an honorable 
thing for a German girl to bear children, outside marriage, 
to German soldiers, for this would give Germany, he said, 
the children of pure blood whom she needed for her armies 
of the future. 

So far as the attitude of Italy was concerned, the Pope 
was justified in his hope that the country would remain 
neutral. Italy had made clear more than once that this was 
her desire too. At the beginning of December, when Soviet 
soldiers entered Finland, the attack met with much resent 
ment. Every day young Italians marched in groups past the 
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Finnish embassy building in Rome, shouting, "Viva la Fin- 
landia!" 

But it was on Mussolini that a final decision depended, 
and his methods of conquest in Ethiopia had been too much 
like those of Hitler to give great assurance of better future 
intentions. He had, however, expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the royal call at the Vatican; whether or not 
he thought as well of a visit which followed it was less 
certain. 

Three days after Christmas the Holy Father did an un 
precedented thing. He paid a return call on the king and 
queen at the Quirinal. Surrounded by cardinals and pre 
lates, by members of the entourage and the government, he 
asked a blessing on the royal house and the government of 
the realm. His brief talk showed his fine ability to say the 
right thing in a very unusual situation. This was the first 
time a pope had entered the Quirinal since the long-ago 
day before it was taken from the Holy See. 

"Vatican and Quirinal," he said, "are separated by the 
Tiber but they are united by the bonds of peace. The waters 
of this river have carried to the sea the troubled waves of die 
past and olive trees are now green along its banks/' Then he 
prayed that Italy, "still at peace because of the prudence 
of its government/' might offer an example to those fighting 
on land and sea and in the air, "so that out of it will be born 
a peaceful spirit and a true social order which is sought for 
in vain away from the road of justice and love/' 

In his Christmas message the Pope had spoken vigorously 
on this subject. He had listed five points for a possible inter 
national agreement to end the war or rather the series of 
wars which, if they continued, would leave Europe so weak 
and broken that "disruptive and revolutionary forces now 
holding themselves ready will take advantage, hoping to 
strike a decisive blow at Christian Europe/' 

The five points he suggested were: first, that the will 
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of one nation to live must never mean passing sentence 
of death on another or contributing to its ruin; second, there 
must be mutually progressive agreement on disarmament, 
spiritual as well as material; third, there was need of a new 
international institution of nations which could pass on 
future enforcement and control This, with the first point, 
was a reply to Germany's claim that she needed Lebensraum 
and to Italy's taking over of Ethiopia. It stated the claims 
too of the group of smaller nations already attacked the 
Baltic States, Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland and 
Albania. 

The fourth point stated that an objective estimate be 
made of the actual needs not only of nations but of the 
racial minorities within them. The fifth point was that there 
must be developed a sense of responsibility on the part of 
nations and their rulers. Peace a real peace would be 
impossible to achieve and keep unless it was motivated by 
charity and the law of God. He spoke of the Christian ideal 
with a hope that it could serve as common ground even for 
those who did not share the same faith. 

This plan, which was in later years to be almost the 
program of the United Nations, was endorsed some months 
later in a joint letter to the London Times by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Westminster, and the 
moderator of the Free Church Council, who wrote, "We 
accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this 
principle/' that is ? that no permanent peace was possible for 
Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion were 
made the foundation of national policy and of all social life. 

A few days before Christmas a letter had come to the 
Holy Father from the President of the United States. Presi 
dent Roosevelt wrote that he was sending Myron G. Taylor 
to Rome as his personal representative and ambassador extra 
ordinary to the Vatican, chiefly so that these two neutral states 
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could work together for peace and also so that together they 
could better aid war victims. The President had followed 
closely the efforts and the words of the man who had, not so 
long before, visited him at Hyde Park. Now, after consult 
ing with the apostolic delegate and learning that the Pope 
would not be averse to such an intention, he asked Mr. 
Taylor if he would accept an unofficial offer and the latter 
agreed. 

Both men knew that there were many people in the United 
States who would not wish to see an American occupy a 
state position at the Vatican. The old fear of Rome lingered 
on, the suspicion that the Catholic Church might seize 
temporal as well as spiritual power in the United States if 
such an appointment was made. But this choice seemed 
safe, for Mr. Taylor, formerly head of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was an Episcopalian and had been for a 
year on the Committee of Political Refugees. He knew Italy 
well and had a villa there. Pius XII had been a guest at 
his home in New York. 

In order to make the appointment as unofficial as pos 
sible and merely a personal choice., the letter to the Holy 
Father had been very informal, addressing him as "my old 
and very good friend." 

Mr. Taylor arrived in February, the first man since 1868 
to represent the United States at the papal court. With him 
came the American undersecretary of state, Sumner Welles, 
to hold conferences with Mussolini, Hitler, Daladier and 
Chamberlain. He met with little success, the chief result 
of this attempt at conciliation being to draw Italy and Ger 
many closer together. 

It had been made very clear that Mr. Taylor's position 
was entirely unofficial and his reception was held in the 
room where distinguished visitors were taken and not in 
the great hall where legates were received. But the honors 
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given him were those accorded an ambassador and his first 
talk with the Holy Father lasted for over an hour. He was 
told he need not act under protocol He could talk with 
the Pope at any time, and telephone him directly. 

In various ways the Pope had kept in touch with the 
country he had visited with such delight and interest. On 
November 1 of the year he sent a long letter to the Ameri 
can hierarchy, then celebrating the hundred fiftieth year 
of its establishment, when Bishop Carroll was consecrated as 
head of a diocese which covered the entire United States. 
The Pope spoke of the schools he had himself seen, of the 
colleges and the great universities. He spoke of the Indian 
and Negro missions. He said it was his great happiness to 
know that the Catholics of America were well aware of the 
need of both material and spiritual aid for the minorities 
among them. 

He was inviting, he said, both Catholics and non-Catholics 
to help in the deep and growing struggle against materialism 
and naturalism which had thrown half a world into this ap 
palling war and might well involve still other countries. The 
United States, which had no personal stake in the war, could 
make an important contribution when the time came to 
build a just and honorable peace settlement. 

He spoke with affection of America "which we saw 
briefly in 1936 when we journeyed across the ocean and had 
the joy of knowing you personally and observed the field of 
your charities. The memory . . . will remain always a source 
of joy in our heart" And he pleaded with America to keep 
always the Christian ideal of the family in which "children 
are considered not heavy burdens but sweet pledges of love." 

For some time complaints had been coming from Ger 
many that the Vatican was far from neutral in its remarks 
and actions, that proper neutrality was not being observed. 
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The Pope, while ostensibly speaking for the Germans of 
his own faith, was really trying to undermine the govern 
ment, so ran the complaints. 

It was true that the present pontiff knew the German 
people well. He had lived among them for many years and 
was well liked by them and trusted. And he knew the Nazi 
philosophy at first hand just as he knew that of the Fascists. 
He had lived with both systems. But there was a difference 
in treatment of religion in the two factions. The Italian 
dictator paid at least lip service to the Christian religion. 
In Germany it was merely an obstruction in the Nazis* path, 
for they had their own creed. 

Pius XII, both as cardinal and as pope, had never con 
demned the German people. He had not, however, been 
sparing of his words about the form of government which 
now ruled them. "Cult of force" . . . "idolatry of race'* . . . 
"oppressor of human liberty" these were not phrases of 
approbation. 
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Chapter Eleven 



THE Pope was well settled now in his new life. He had 
taken the apartment on the third floor which Pius XI had 
occupied, with its view over the Piazza and toward the 
distant hills and waters. It had ample space and was well 
furnished except for the bedroom, which was still as simple 
as it had been in the day of Pius X a brass bedstead, a 
plain dressing table, a mahogany desk, a crucifix on the wall, 
and a painting of Our Lady. 

His routine was the same for almost every day. He rose 
early, had a simple breakfast, then went to his library where 
a pile of documents and letters awaited him. 

Private audiences usually brief began at nine o'clock 
and were followed by audiences for general or special groups. 
There was nothing stiff about these general audiences, for 
the Pope had a way of making each person feel that the 
blessing was especially for him. It was his innate kindliness 
and his courtesy that were most endearing to his visitors. 
During the early years of his reign he often went slowly 
about the reception room, and people were able to come 
very close to him. Once a soldier on crutches dropped his 
hat and the Pope quickly picked it up for him. Once, as 
he went through the ranks of a large public audience, a 
poorly dressed man said something to him in a low voice, and 
the Pope went with him to a corner of the room and very 
obviously was hearing his confession. As for the children, 
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they pressed close to him and offered him gifts of candy 
and flowers. His love for these small ones of his flock was 
very evident in his smiling, affectionate gaze. 

One day a family of Americans was waiting for an audience 
father, mother, and four children, one a baby in his 
mother's arms. As the chamberlain came to call them to 
their audience, the baby began to cry. His mother looked 
pleadingly at the chamberlain, who shook his head. She 
looked around and saw a young woman also waiting for 
an audience. 

"Will you hold my baby for me?" she asked, and the 
surprised young woman took him. Only for a moment, how 
ever, for the young mother came hurrying from the audience 
chamber. "Quick," she said, "and thank you. Let me have 
him. His Holiness says he doesn't care if the baby does cry/' 

All Americans who came to these audiences were very 
aware of this warmth. One American actor spoke of the 
"electricity in the room" when the tall man entered in his 
white robe and red slippers, the white cap on his head, and 
of how his kindness put the actor and his wife at their ease. 
When they told him this was their honeymoon, he blessed 
them both; when they wished him a happy birthday, "his 
smile lit up the whole room." They would always cherish the 
medals he gave them, said the actor, "but it is his simplicity 
and holiness which will stay with us forever to remind us 
that, regardless of your faith, it's easy to reach God . . . 
the Pope showed us that He is only a prayer away." 

When the audiences were over, the Pope went to his 
luncheon, served by Stefanori, his valet, and prepared for 
him, under the special direction of Sister Pascalina, by the 
nuns who served the papal kitchens. They took care of him 
in the Vatican just as they had in Munich and Berlin. The 
meals were not difficult to prepare, however, for the Pope's 
tastes were simple. Caf6 au lait, a piece of bread, a little 
fruit formed his breakfast. At noon the meal was chiefly 
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vegetables and fruit; his glass of wine was really water 
flavored with wine. Then, while he read the papers he 
drank a glass of espresso coffee. At night dinner was usually 
eggs or meat and vegetables, and a green salad. He liked 
something "al dento" something he could get his teeth 
into, explained his cook. The Sisters of St. Francis found the 
work of cooking for the Holy Father very light. 

The Pope permitted himself one diversion at his rneals. 
He ate alone but he had companions. Several birds, so 
tame they came at his call to perch on shoulder and hand, 
were released from their cages. The first one of the group 
had, so ran the story, fallen from a tree in the Vatican gar 
dens and been brought to him and stayed. Gretel, as he 
named her, soon had several companions. They perched on 
the table; they flew about the room twittering. They had 
their own small dishes of seeds on the table. 

One story told of Gretel was that she was very fond of 
the sound of the electric razor and liked to come and perch 
on it while it was in action. 

After his noon meal the Holy Father took a short rest and 
then went for a walk in the Vatican gardens, always a 
pleasure to him, even though they gave small scope to a man 
who loved long walks and hill climbing. Often he read 
documents during his walk. His chauffeur took him to the 
gardens and in their cool depths he walked briskly in the 
shade of cypresses and pines. 

Then he went back to work with his secretaries and read 
reports. There were addresses to be prepared and news 
papers to be scanned Italian, German, French, Spanish. 
In the late afternoon he went to his chapel to recite the 
Divine Office and at eight he and his secretaries said the 
rosary together in his chapel. After his supper he went to 
his study to work alone, usually until very late. Often the 
lights were still on after midnight. 

When he went to Castel Gandolfo in his car, the chauf- 
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feur was Stoppa, who had served in that capacity since the 
first little Fiat came to the Vatican. The back of the big 
Cadillac was equipped with a single chair, from which 
the Pope could reach the dials of his radio. He often picked 
up the speaking tube to urge Stoppa to go "faster faster." 
He loved speed. That was why he so greatly enjoyed the 
motor escort in the United States. 

It was a life of hard work and often of a monotonous 
daily repetition, but it was enlightened and deepened by 
his love for God and mankind. 

During the early months of 1940 there was still the hope 
that negotiation with the Nazi rulers was possible. Z/Qs- 
servatore Romano had been careful not to editorialize too 
harshly against the regime. Perhaps the Vatican might be 
of help toward peace if it did not provoke deep antagonism. 
That was why the invasion of Poland had not been handled 
too harshly, though the Pope's feelings about it were known 
to all. 

But this hope, never too strong, was soon doomed com 
pletely. Might was riding high. It was no doubt foolish 
to dream that the triumphant Hitler would take the trouble 
to discuss such matters as a fair settlement. He could, in 
fact, point to the harsh terms imposed on Germany after 
World War I. A conqueror did not have to be kind- 
hearted. His motto could always be Vae Victis. 

Near the end of February, 1940, Monsignor Duca came 
hurrying to the Holy Father to tell him he had just learned 
that Hitler was preparing a huge offensive against the en 
tire Western front it was to open in three weeks. 

Pius XII looked at his informant. Each knew what the 
other was thinking. What would Italy do now? 

In March, von Ribbentrop, German minister of foreign 
affairs, came to call at the Vatican, accompanied by Am- 
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bassador von Bergen. Ribbentrop had come to Italy primarily 
to present to the wavering Mussolini glowing stories of the 
fine new Polish state, to tell him what a friend he had in 
Hitler, to warn him that the United States might enter the 
conflict soon, and that Italy's entrance now might speed 
the war to a close. Italy could then also be counted on to 
share in the spoils, though he did not put it exactly in those 
words. England would soon be suing for peace, of that he 
could assure the Duce. 

When he came to the Vatican with von Bergen, in diplo 
matic attire, von Ribbentrop was courteously received by 
the Holy Father. One of the first questions the Pope put to 
his visitor was concerning the German clergy were they 
being better treated now? Were they protected at all? 
That, said Ribbentrop politely, was not in his department, 
but he would make inquiries for the Holy Father and let 
him know later. 

Then Pius spoke of the possibility of peace soon. The 
caller said such an offer would have to come from England 
or France. He was certain that before the year was over 
these countries would be making offers of peace to Ger 
many. "For us the fortunes of war will not change/' he said. 

"The chancellor agrees on that?" asked the Pope. 

"The Fuhrer is certain that an offer of peace will come 
from the enemy," said the minister confidently. Then he 
began a long speech full of the glory of the invincible Third 
Reich, the past victories of Hitler and those yet to come. 
Last he spoke of the useless opposition of the papacy to 
one so willing to be friends and so powerful, both now and 
in the future. Within a year the war would be over. It was 
surely the part of wisdom not to antagonize further the man 
who would be at the top when it ended. 

The Pope listened quietly and intently, as Ribbentrop 
went on with his boastful talk. There was in it no word 
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of fair settlements, no word of whether the small and sub 
jugated nations would be freed when peace came. 

At the end there was a moment's silence. Then the Pope 
opened a folder and in his excellent German read aloud a 
long list of crimes of the Third Reich not only against the 
citizens of Poland and other small nations but against 
its own people as well. Names were there, dates, places, 
and exactly what had happened to each victim. 

After he had finished, there was again silence. Then, with 
polite farewells, the visitors withdrew. The foreign minister 
had also asked for an interview with Cardinal Maglione 
and Bergen took him to that prelate's office. The visit was 
much like the one just ended. Ribbentrop's speech was briefer 
but its substance was the same. And again he heard, when 
he had finished, a list of atrocities inflicted on innocent 
people. 

Two stories came from the Vatican following these 
interviews. One was that the German ambassador was made 
so sick by what he had heard that even before he left the 
palace he was in a state of near collapse. The other story 
was that, as reprisal for the Pope's attitude, severe penalities 
were imposed on the Church in Austria, and the Nazis 
requisitioned all church bells and ordered a "transfer" of 
goods from churches and religious houses. 

This interview had shown very plainly that there was no 
opportunity in the immediate future to press for peace. The 
day after Pius XII met the German envoy was the anniver 
sary of his coronation. The Pope addressed the cardinals. 
"Since all human forecasts and all human means seem use 
less," he said, "the eyes of the faithful must now turn to 
wards the eternal hills, whence alone can come salvation." 

On Easter Sunday he celebrated Mass in St. Peter's, where 
he preached to a packed church. He spoke of the "moral dis 
eases" afflicting the world, and said that one of the worst was 
the failure of men to keep their solemn promises. "With 
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profound sadness we see those laws which govern civilized 
people violated one after the other/' he said. He spoke of 
treaties trampled underfoot, helpless people little chil 
dren among them losing their homes and sometimes their 
lives, of the sick and the aged killed. Especially he mentioned 
Poland and denounced the cruelty against her people. 

When that week's edition of L'Ossewatore Romano 
published the sermon, Mussolini was aroused to ano-er. He 
sent word to his ambassador at the Vatican to make an im 
mediate protest. "The paper must be more moderate in what 
it prints, and when it reports the war it must be more im 
partial/' Signor Alfieri told Cardinal Maglione. The Duce 
felt this was hardly the time to urge extreme pacifism on 
the people, thus obstructing the policies of the govern 
ment. 

The cardinal explained to the younger man, in the phrases 
of a seasoned diplomat, that throughout Italy people were 
praying for peace. It was only natural that the nearer war 
came the more would their prayers be intensified. As to 
publishing the Pope's remarks, the paper tried always to 
maintain an impartial attitude "but it must remain faith 
ful to the objective course it has always pursued." 

This explanation did not appease the irritated Mussolini, 
who had recently told Sumner Welles that the Catholicism 
of the Vatican was to blame for Italy's troubles. There they 
were encouraging universal ideas when it was clear that 
Italy as a nation was the one thing to be considered. 

On May 5 the Pope preached a sermon at Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva. It was the feast of St. Pius V, the pope who 
was largely responsible for the great inner reforms of the 
Church. It was he who, elected only a few years after the 
Council of Trent had passed its sweeping reformatory legis 
lation, greatly implemented the work of that body. It spelled 
the end of the papal court of the Renaissance. When an aide 
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came to him with a fine idea for increasing papal revenues, 
Pius V said he would rather see him concerned in regaining 
the allegiance of the Protestants. He helped form the Chris 
tian alliance that was responsible for the victory of Lepanto 
over the Turks. He spent long hours with the dying poor 
in Rome's hospitals. From cardinals to the simplest parish 
priest, his clergy had to live exemplary lives. He hoped that 
his people would grieve more for his death than they did 
for his election, and he had his wish. His brief reign of 
six years was to have its influence over every ensuing 
century. He was canonized in 1712, the last pope to become 
one of the company of the saints for over two hundred 
years, 

Pope Pius XII spoke of this great servant of God, his 
devotion to people, his love for the Church, his eager desire 
to see that Church at peace. Then he spoke of the two great 
patron saints of Italy, Francis of Assisi and Catherine of 
Siena, also proponents of peace and of love, and he ended 
with an appeal that was a prayer. 

"Triumph, O Lord, in the hearts of those present/* he 
prayed, "and in the hearts of everyone in our country. . . . 
Triumph, Lord God of Hosts, and may that peace which 
Thy heart has bestowed on Italy, that peace which Thou 
didst leave to the Apostles and which we beg for all men, 
come again to the nations whom blindness to Thy love has 
separated one from another, who are poisoned by hate and 
filled with a desire for revenge/* 

Late in April the Pope had sent a letter to Mussolini ex 
pressing the hope that Italy would remain neutral "May 
Europe be spared yet vaster ruin," he wrote. "May she be 
kept from greater disaster and God grant that Italy may 
not also become involved in this carnage/' 

No answer came for a week. The letter which finally 
reached the Vatican made it clear to the Holy Father that 
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such ideas as peace without justice and peace at any price 
were not ideas common to history. If Italy did enter the 
war it would be solely "for the defense of our future, our 
interests, and our honor." 

To this letter the Pope made no reply, though there were 
many possible answers. It was no time for debate. The 
important thing was to keep Italy out of the conflict, and 
that he had tried very hard to do. But that was the spring 
when neutral Belgium was invaded, when Norway and 
Denmark were taken, when German forces broke through 
France, cutting off Flanders, when, in a heroic withdrawal, 
hundreds of British and French troops were evacuated from 
the beaches of Dunkirk, when the Netherlands was over 
whelmed. 

The campaign in France had roused Mussolini to such 
enthusiasm that he sent a note to Hitler telling of his hap 
piness. Victories like these would soon range the Italian 
people also against the Allies, he wrote. 

As more and more nations were invaded, the Pope again 
spoke out. He could not, as a neutral, denounce the invaders, 
but he could by his sympathy with the invaded make clear 
his feelings. Holland and the Scandinavian countries were 
Protestant, of course, but this war was a matter of sorrow 
for Christians of every faith. And so, to the ruler of Holland, 
as well as to those of Luxembourg and Belgium, he sent elo 
quent messages of sympathy because these countries had 
been thrown into a war "against their will and their rights/' 
And he promised his prayers for the re-establishment of 
liberty and justice to them and their peoples. 

In talks with the cardinals he spoke of the sorely tried 
Polish people and "other people suffering tragically/' He 
spoke of his warm affection for die German people "among 
whom we spent long years/' And he spoke of France, of 
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his last visit there three years before, at Lisieux, when the 
atmosphere of love and peace had seemed so lasting a 
thing. Now there was sadness and death there. 

When L'Osservatore Romano printed the Pope's message 
of sympathy to the rulers of the invaded countries, Mus 
solini was infuriated. His anger was not lessened when he 
was told of a remark which the Holy Father had made to 
the Italian ambassador at the Holy See. 

"We are not afraid about being also deported to a con 
centration camp," he said. "We shall do nothing against 
our conscience to avoid it." 

The whole remark had enraged Mussolini. But it was 
the word anche also that especially displeased him. 

Copies of the offending number of L'Osservatore Romano 
were burned in front of every kiosk which sold them. Many 
went unsold, for members of the Fascist party, holding 
sticks and bricks in their hands, stood ready to make trouble 
for dealers and delivery boys. The government refused to 
allow the paper in the mail. Copies carrying the Pope's 
messages of sympathy became precious and were secretly 
passed from hand to hand. 

The protests and the prayers were of no avail in keeping 
Italy out of the growing conflict. Until that time the coun 
tries with whom the Pope had sympathized had been, so 
to speak, impersonally loved by him. Now he was to meet 
with a personal sorrow. On June 10 he saw his own Italy 
enter the war, its banners beside those of the Hooked Cross. 
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Chapter Twelve 



ON JUNE 10, 1940, Italy declared war on France and Eng 
land President Roosevelt labeled it a "stab in the back" 
and invaded southern France. The German forces con 
tinued their steady march toward Paris and occupied it on 
June 13. A week later and in the same railway car at 
Compiegne in which in November, 1918, the Germans had 
been forced to sign their defeat France signed an armi 
stice with the invaders. Three-fifths of France was now in 
German hands. 

The heavy submarine warfare against England continued. 
The bombing became heavier. Hitler and Mussolini had 
been conferring by letter and one of the messages from 
Hitler was made public: "The Fiihrer is in full agreement 
with the Duce on all points.*' By that time an armistice 
had been concluded between Italy and France. 

On the day the Germans occupied Rouen the new French 
ambassador, Comte d'Ormesson, came to present his letters 
of credence at the Vatican. The Pope spoke sadly of France, 
so many of her people dead and imprisoned, her towns 
ruined. The beautiful country was a tragic figure now, but 
he added that this was a time to remember how great a 
tradition France had to draw on, greater than guns or tem 
porary subjection "and we must not forget that she is 
still the eldest daughter of the Church," 
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Vatican City was prepared now for possible bombing. 
Air-raid shelters had been constructed in various places 
and one was planned for the Holy Father, who made it very 
clear that he would never use it. If there was bombardment, 
he would remain at his desk by day and in his bed at night, 
But he was very insistent that the rare books and manu 
scripts of the Vatican Library be safely stored in bombproof 
rooms. And, as with every other window in Vatican City, 
the windows of his study were blacked out. 

He planned to remain for the summer at Vatican City 
and not go to Castel Gandolfo, in order to be at hand if 
trouble came. Orders went out that, in order to save coal, 
the central heating plant would not be used the following 
winter if the war continued. 

The Vatican Library, usually so busy a place, was now 
closed to foreign students. Mail and telephone conver 
sations were censored lest secret messages pass. L'Osservatore 
Romano published no communiques. It was very impor 
tant that no opportunity be given the Fascists to object to 
the Vatican's actions. Neutrality must be absolute, regard 
less of inconvenience. 

The various representatives of other lands were still at 
the Vatican. British, Polish, Belgian and French were all 
living in their embassies. They had to remain within the 
limits of Vatican City and were practically interned. Pres 
sure had been brought by Mussolini to recall the nuncio 
from France, but the Pope refused to do so, and he remained 
in Paris during the entire Vichy regime. 

During the fall and winter of 1940 the bombing of Eng 
land was greatly increased. It was said that only one out 
of five homes escaped damage. The city of Coventry had 
been razed. In London alone, by 1941, 14,000 civilians had 
been killed. And the submarines were taking a terrible toll, 

England's needs of arms and food became increasingly 
great as German sea and air blockades were extended. In 
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March of 1941 a Lend-Lease Act was signed with the United 
States and the first shipments, guarded by convoys, came in 
time to avert a crisis. 

In the next month Germany opened a Russian front and 
the bombing of England subsided, since German air forces 
were needed elsewhere. Again Mussolini, whose planes had 
aided in the battering of England, was delighted and called 
it a "crusade against communism." There was little doubt 
that he expected the Pope would now openly stand with the 
Fascist regime against the godless foe. 

On Whitsunday the Pope broadcast the fiftieth an 
niversary of Leo XIII's encyclical Rerum novarum, the 
so-called workman's charter, and he spoke of the new form 
of slavery against the workman a forced slavery by the 
state, whereby all the dignity and meaning of labor was 
either denied or eliminated. Man could never attain his 
full spiritual stature if the state interfered with his free 
dom to work, said the Pope. And he warned his listeners: 
"Do not be misled by the inventors of errors and strange 
theories, by deplorable trends, currents of thought which 
hold that since redemption belongs to the sphere of super 
natural grace, and is exclusively the work of God, there is 
no need for use to cooperate/' His listeners must remem 
ber the words of St. Paul: "Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools," 

Ten days later Mussolini spoke to mark the anniversary 
of Italy's entering the war. Even his admirers admitted 
that the speech was poor. The year had changed the 
Duce. He knew now that he was of no great importance in 
the war. Hitler was swinging to victory without him. The 
Duce had gone with anticipation to a conference in Ger 
many. But when he came home he was as deflated a man 
as the Duce could ever be. 

He had not known that Russia was to be invaded. Church 
ill had known it. "Any man or state which marches with 
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Hitler is our enemy," he said in the House of Commons. And 
though it seemed strange to hear this foe of communism 
speak thus, the truth was that the bitter needs of the mo 
ment had changed a great many things. 

Mussolini had waited for the Holy Father to say some 
thing in favor of this campaign against communism. But 
when Pius XII spoke next it was about the suffering every 
where, urgently requesting all to keep their trust in Divine 
Providence, He said not a word about the Russian campaign. 

Others besides Mussolini were disappointed about this 
silence. But the Vatican was strictly a neutral, no matter 
what its feelings. It could offer its sympathy to the people 
of any land and its help in prayers or food. It refused to 
help in any political way. Like Pius X, the present Pope 
did not praise war. He blessed his people, not kingdoms 
or states. But it was also true that he never wavered in his 
opposition to any form of totalitarianism and its godless 
absorption of individuals into a mass. 

Having heard sad reports of the sufferings of innocent 
people in the occupied countries, the Pope spoke out about 
them in his Easter sermon. He spoke with sorrow but also 
with sharpness against the powers who were mistreating the 
innocent. ''The treatment of prisoners of war and of the popu 
lation in the occupied countries offers a bitter commentary 
on modern civilization," he said. "Remember God may per 
haps bless or curse your own motherland according to your 
behavior to those who are the victims of your victories." 

On the matter of Russia the President of the United 
States and the Pope for the first time had differing opinions, 
The Pope, and popes before him, had more than once 
warned of the Communist design for world domination and 
opposed the present Russian rale. But Roosevelt felt, as he 
said to Mr. Taylor in urging him to tell the Pope, that this 
conflict might perhaps force Russia to allow freedom of 
religion. 
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But the Pope and many others in the world knew what 
had happened to Poland and Finland and the little Baltic 
countries,^ and knew too that the United States, for all the 
President's words, was not recognizing their new govern 
ments. The Pope replied politely that, though he could not 
accept the present Russian government, he felt affection 
and solicitude toward the Russian people. In reply Roose 
velt wrote a friendly letter which ended: "This one thing 
I know: you are praying for us in the United States, as you 
are praying for all humanity/' 

In Germany the terror continued. The camps of the living 
dead were filled. Men and women and children were killed 
because they were Jews. Brave men were in jail. The process 
of attempting the complete dechristianizing of a nation 
went on. 

In July 1941, the bishop of Miinster had gone directly to 
Hitler and urged him to protect Germans of every faith 
against the rage and cruelty of the Gestapo. His anxious 
plea received no attention. Later in the month he preached 
a burning condemnation of party methods and especially of 
the Gestapo. He said he had protested to authority and it 
had done no good. And what had happened to one group 
might happen to all unless the harsh treatment was stopped, 

"If I am unable to speak again in public," he said, "I 
want now to utter this warning against a regime which will 
bring ruin to our country and the judgment of God on the 
men who wreak this anguish on their own people." 

In silent fearful Germany no one had spoken like that for 
a long time. The sermon was printed in other countries. 
In Germany some learned it by heart, and at the same time 
they prayed for Bishop von Galen's safety. 

Nothing happened to him. A week later he preached 
again. "Stand firm," he told the people. "We are the anvil 
on which blows are rained. The anvil cannot hit back and 
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it does not need to. It is tough enough to outlast the ham- 

?? 
mer. 

Again nothing happened. His third sermon was a condem 
nation of the Nazi law that put to death mental patients 
and the useless aged. "Are they to be done away with like 
an old horse incurably lame?" he demanded. 

Colonel Molders, a flyer who was a hero all over Germany 
for his heroic deeds, heard of this last sermon and asked 
Goering whether this terrible statement was true. He was 
told that it was not. Still uneasy, he had one request 
to make that Galen suffer no harm for his rash words. 
Hitler gave the promise, realizing the value of it. It made 
him the generous leader and quieted fears roused by the 
bishop's defiant words. 

In August, 1941, Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt met at sea to formulate what was to be called the 
Atlantic Charter, a statement of democratic aims. Ameri 
can neutrality was coming to an end. German submarines 
were destroying a great deal of shipping and, far worse, 
taking many American lives. 

The meeting ended in a joint declaration of peace aims. 
Neither country wished any territorial changes for them 
selves, but they did want sovereign rights restored to the 
people who had lost theirs. They spoke for a freedom from 
fear and from want, for freedom of the seas, for the end of 
force and the disarmament of aggressor nations, A month 
later the declaration was endorsed by fifteen nations, some 
of them in exile. 

Two weeks later Churchill pledged to the United States 
British aid if the country became involved in war with 
Japan. On this eastern frontier trouble was developing. Pro- 
Axis statesmen had come to power in Japan. The fears came 
sadly true on December 7, in a surprise attack on Pearl Har 
bor. Next day the United States declared war on Japan. 
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Three days later Germany and its allies declared war on the 
United States. With the latter country as allies were now 
ranged Great Britain, Australia, Canada, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and several Latin American countries. 

When the Pope gave his Christmas message he addressed 
a sad and broken world, but it was also a defiant world and 
his own voice had a touch of defiance. 

The Balkans were in Axis hands. Hungary and Bulgaria 
were joined with Hitler. It seemed sadly true that the forces 
under the swastika were winning. Its standard was higher 
on all fronts than the standard of the Allies. But from 
the Vatican the Pope spoke out bravely and confidently 
against the powers which had taken freedom prisoner and 
whose leaders were hoping to build on the ruins of Chris 
tianity. The voice of Pius said this could not be, for Chris 
tianity was invincible, and no matter how temporarily vic 
torious were these masters of the hour, what was built on 
oppression could not in the end remain. 

"There is no room within an order founded on moral 
principles for the violation of the freedom, the integrity, the 
security of other nations," he declared, "no matter how able 
their capacity for defense or their territorial acquisitions." 

During 1942 Pius XII began a reorganization of charitable 
work in the Vatican. What had been done twenty-five years 
ago was all to be done again, but this time on a much larger 
scale. The Vatican, a neutral nation, now became a great 
clearinghouse for war victims of all nations. Great quanti 
ties of food and clothing, of medical supplies, of money was 
sent. There was food for the mind and die soul too. Scientific 
works, light literature, gramophones and records were sent 
to prison camps and refugee camps. Books on canon law 
and the liturgy were sent to priest prisoners. 

At first the service had been modest in personnel. But 
soon, with many countries involved, it became huge. Its 
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central office was in Rome, but it had correspondents all 
over the world communicating with war prisons and intern 
ment camps in France and Belgium and Holland. Food and 
medicines went to Greece and Finland, to Norway, to Ethi 
opia, to the Philippines, to every land in need of its services. 

The service for locating missing soldiers, the sending of 
messages to their anxious families, covered an extent all but 
unbelievable. People often came to the Vatican to tell of a 
missing husband or father "he might be alive," they 
would say. And sometimes he was and there was rejoicing. 
Sometimes he had died and then the sorrowing family was 
not alone with its grief, for the Vatican sorrowed with them, 
and not least the Pope himself. The prison camps, the hun 
gry refugees, the homeless the Holy Father had known 
all this misery before. He had seen the crowded camps 
where eager prisoners held out their arms to him when he 
came to them. He remembered the happy eyes of the hun 
gry children in Munich to whom he had brought food. 

A complicated card index system was housed in the office 
of the Vatican Relief Organization. Through this means a 
prisoner was no longer unknown or uncared for. The cards 
told something about him, where he was and what he 
needed, the addresses of relatives. As for the requests, no 
matter how many came and sometimes there were sev 
eral thousand a day they were all answered. 

"I am not a Catholic but I know you will help me find my 
son/* ran more than one letter, and these too were added to 
the list. Soon there were so many letters that the Vatican 
was called "the postoffice of the world/' 

Through these Vatican offices the Pope went, making a 
personal inspection, looking at letters, listening to stories of 
cases, praising the busy workers. One day when he looked 
very tired someone commented on it to Sister Pascalina, 
who by this time was helping with the work as well as super 
intending the Pope's household. 
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"Yes," she said soberly, "he is worn out with sorrow and 
love." 

By the spring of 1941, the Axis powers, which at first had 
been victorious, were beginning to lose. The attacked be 
came increasingly the attackers, as die forces of the Allies 
grew not only in number but in unity of intent. There were 
plans for an Allied offensive and for the "unconditional sur 
render" of the enemy. An invasion of Western Europe was 
often mentioned in the press. 

In the latter part of 1942 the tide of war in Europe had 
begun to turn for the first time. During that winter, Field 
Marshal Montgomery had routed Rommel in Africa. General 
Eisenhower had been appointed to command the combined 
Allied operations in that sphere. The Free French, under 
General de Gaulle and General Giraud, who had organized 
the French Committee of Liberation, had joined the Amer 
icans and the British. 

All Africa was soon cleared of Axis forces. The Allies were 
preparing to land in Sicily. The next country they would 
hope to take would obviously be Italy. There was growing 
fear in Rome that the city might be bombed. 

In 1942 Mussolini's great power was being gradually 
shorn from him by the greater power of a still-victorious 
Hitler who expressed himself as greatly irritated by the 
Pope's Christmas message of that year. There was really 
nothing to be angry about. Mussolini called it a "series of 
commonplaces" and in a way it was the great common 
places of Christianity and the rights and the dignity of man. 
The Holy Father said little about the war. It would end, and 
on a not too distant day. He was already speaking of the 
world of tomorrow, a world at peace. He was already warn 
ing capital to take care of the workers and not use them for 
its own ends. He was warning the workers not to use their 
increasing power for selfish ends. He knew the coming world 
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would be a more democratic one than the one before the 
wax. He did not want either capitalism or communism to 
rule over the workingman and take from him the rights of 
a human being. 

At the year's end President Roosevelt sent a letter to the 
Pope in which he spoke of his own ideal of humanity and 
the moral law two ideals for which America stood firm 
and he assured the Holy Father that his country would con 
tinue to uphold those ideals on which it was built and 
through which it flourished. 

In his answer the Pope said that he too wished to spare 
people from further suffering, to help the innocent. Since 
America was generous, as he well knew, if only from the 
contributions and supplies which filled the Vatican's store 
rooms, perhaps some consideration would also to given to 
the city of Rome if the war came closer. "We shall continue 
to recall to the memory of men the great principles of justice 
and morality," he wrote, "to lead human minds to the ex 
pression of charity and brotherly affection without which 
there can be no peace." 

In this letter, and for the first time, the Holy Father ex 
pressed, though in a veiled way, his fear that Rome might 
suffer the fate of other cities and be bombed, its ancient 
monuments be crumbled, its buildings, hallowed by the 
faith of many hundred years, be destroyed. The Church 
would remain an entity, no matter where it might live in the 
future, but to "Eugenio Pacelli, Roman," the fate of this city 
was the cause of days and nights of pain and prayer. 

During the summer he issued an encyclical. It came at a 
time when the future of the world hung in the balance. The 
first three words gave its subject matter: Mystici Corporis 
Christi. It was a calm and heartening document on the 
eternal verities, written at a time when all about him those 
verities seemed to the ordinary observer to be changing 
from day to day. Its contents were in the greatest contrast 
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to wliat was going on in the material world, for the paper 
was a study of the Church as the mystical body of Christ. 

The Church, wrote its present head on earth, was a so 
ciety perfect in its own order, and transcending others "as 
grace transcends nature, as things immortal transcend all 
things that pass away." 

It was not the fault of the Church but of the people who 
composed it that it sometimes suffered from the infirmities 
of human beings. Christ had never put sinners out of His 
Church, which was the society He had founded on earth. 
Because some of its members were weak and through that 
weakness were able to cause the world and their Church 
much suffering and grief was no reason to do anything but 
increase one's feeling of compassion for them. 

The war with its deep suffering would serve to bring 
about closer understanding of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
wrote the Pope, for it suffered for all mankind. Christ was 
the head of that body. The Church was His body. As there 
was a union in the members of such a mystical body far 
greater than that of a physical or moral body, so also it re 
mained something essentially infinite, uncreated. "As the 
Angelic Doctor says, it is God, numerically one and the 
same, who fills and unifies the whole Church," he explained. 

At the end he spoke of union with Christ, to be attained 
by working for one end sanctification. He spoke of the 
Eucharist "where this union reaches, so to speak, a climax 
of our mortal life." And he pleaded that the faithful have 
an ever greater love for the Church "a burning love 
which will fire not only thoughts and words, but also deeds." 

This long, quiet exposition, this patient explanation, came 
just before the war increased in sudden violence. It gave 
those who read it, or even parts of it, a sense of the eternal 
things still abiding in the midst of material losses and hate. 
It gave them a sense of hope for the future beyond the 
anguish and fear of the present. 
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The encyclical had a wide circulation all over the world. 
Copies came sometimes into the hands of the faithful in 
prison camps or to those in strictly controlled Nazi lands. 
The papers were cherished and hidden and read and reread 
with gratitude by men who, though prisoners, were reas 
sured in those pages that they too were a part of the Mysti 
cal Body. 
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Chapter Thirteen 



IN JULY of 1943 there began the invasion of Sicily, which, as 
all knew, was a prelude to the invasion of Italy. A great sup 
ply of arms and troops had been brought from Tunis for 
this attack. 

In 1941 President Roosevelt, in answer to a letter from 
the Pope, had written, "America feels no hostility towards 
the Italian people." The next year he had repeated these 
reassuring sentiments. Now, in 1943, the Pope wrote again 
to the President, reminding him of these earlier statements. 
He was well aware that not only was Vatican City a neutral, 
but he could not in any event take sides, since his children 
were in every land. But the See of Peter was in danger. The 
Pope asked in the name of friendship and in the hope of 
protecting the treasures of the ages which Rome housed 
would the President extend his protection over Italy and 
especially over Rome? 

It was without doubt a difficult plea to answer. The war 
in Italy was Mussolinf s war and he had made her the enemy 
of the Allies, of which the United States was now an impor 
tant member. Rome was certainly a target. Military supplies 
in quantity passed through there to southern Italy and 
Sicily and were stored in large amounts in her railroad 
yards. 

The President gave the Pope the one answer he could 
give as an individual. He could not promise to keep bombs 
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from Italy or from Rome itself, since it was not possible to 
separate the Roman people from the man who was still their 
head. No one, wrote the President, appreciated the treasures 
of art and faith that were in Rome more than he did. But 
the war must be won and as quickly as possible. Then, too, 
there were other countries in the Allied group and so he 
could not make promises or issue orders by himself. "In the 
event of bombing, however/' he wrote, "and if our Allied 
aircraft are obliged to operate over Rome, our pilots will be 
fully informed of the position of Vatican City and therefore 
enabled to make sure that no bombs fall there." It was a 
promise that the Church and all its possessions would, 
within the bounds of possibility, be safe. 

On July 10 a cable for the President informed the Pope 
that Allied troops were already on Italian soil. Religion 
would be respected and the President hoped, in the name of 
Almighty God, that a just and lasting peace would soon 
come. 

Nine days later, on a clear and sunny day, with a blue 
and cloudless sky and with excellent visibility, antiaircraft 
signals were heard in Rome. The attack came too swiftly to 
give many people a chance to seek shelter. They were 
doubly terrified, for they had heard of the fearful bombing 
of Naples and feared lest their city might be equally devas 
tated. 

The attack was directed on the suburban area of San 
Lorenzo, and especially on the railway station, where a 
great deal of ammunition was said to be stored. Some of it 
had been brought by the Germans, of whom quite a few 
were now in Rome. 

Though the Basilica of San Lorenzo was badly damaged 
and many houses in the area were set on fire, it was soon 
apparent that Vatican City would not be hit. The President's 
promise was evidently being kept. 

Fires were still raging and bewildered people, some hurt 
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and bleeding, were cowering in fear of another bombard 
ment. Here and there a bomb still fell, but after two hours 
there was a complete and sudden silence. The bombers had 
gone, winging home through the clear sunny sky, leaving 
behind the smoke of burning houses against the blue of an 
unclouded day. 

The Pope was in his study when he heard the first explo 
sion. It had come at last, what he had feared death and 
ruin to his city. He hurried from his desk to the window and 
saw planes dropping bombs. He heard the terrible explo 
sions. Thick smoke was rising in the air over Rome, as he 
stood by the window and recited the prayers for the dying, 
for he knew some must have lost their lives in this attack. 
Then he called Monsignor MontinL 

"Get a car immediately. Hurry. Don't call anyone else. 
We will go alone and with no escort. And bring money 
all you can. They will need help." 

"How much did you get?" he asked when he met the 
monsignor at the treasurer's office. "Two million lire? It will 
do for the present. Later we can get more at St. Peter's/* 

With Montini at the wheel the car flew through Rome to 
the scene of the disaster, the Pope quite obviously unaware 
that more bombs might fall since the all-clear signal had 
not yet sounded. 

Once close to the scene, he hurriedly left the car. Then 
for a moment he stared at a San Lorenzo in ruins. To him 
it was a double grief, for in its cemetery were the tombs of 
the Pacelli family and the graves had been disturbed. But 
he wasted no time mourning for the buried dead or for a 
church. It was the living he had come to help. And from 
all sides calling "II Papa! * . . II Papa!" they came running 
to the tall figure in white. No one thought of another bomb 
falling. They crowded about him as if that were protection 
enough. They wept and he wept with them. Then they all 
prayed together, the Pope kneeling on a coat which a work- 
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man had hastily spread on the paving before him. Later 
some said it had been the act of a well-known Communist. 

When the Pope rose, he began to comfort the people and 
talk to the wounded. The ambulances were just arriving to 
take the dead and the injured away. A woman stumbled to 
him and held out a child. He took it from her, but when he 
looked down he saw the child was dead. He stood holding 
the little body carefully until an ambulance attendant took 
it from him. When he came back to the Vatican, after he 
and Monsignor Montini had distributed the money and he 
had blessed them all, his anxious household thought he had 
been himself wounded. He explained it was only the blood 
of those over whom he had bent and of the baby he had 
held. 

Later in some quarters there was surprise and even indig 
nation that the Pope should so expose himself to danger. 
As head of the Church he ought to keep himself safe, they 
said, not for himself alone but for what he represented. But 
at the Vatican they accepted as the simple truth his explana 
tion that he had wanted to share the danger with his chil 
dren and comfort them in their sufferings. There was also 
the fact that he loved his city. He was a Roman born. He 
wrote a letter to the vicar-general of Rome, hoping it would 
receive publicity. It began, "As Bishop of this beloved city 
we have constantly tried to save our Rome from devasta- 
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tion. 

There was still Mussolini to deal with. And then, so sud 
denly that people could not believe it, Mussolini was im 
prisoned. With him twenty years of fascism disappeared in 
a few hours. 

Viewed in retrospect it was not so startling, for by that 
time Mussolini had lost out even with his own high com 
mand. The heavy losses in Africa, and his subservience to 
Hitler, and his insistence that the war continue all these 
together had proved too much for the country. A ten-hour 
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session of the Fascist council ended with his dismissal from 
the party. King Victor Emmanuel ordered his arrest, dis 
solved the party, and entrusted the government to General 
Badaglio. The people o Rome rejoiced. The streets were 
strewn with torn pictures of the Duce. People were talking 
freely for the first time in years. One heard laughter, a sound 
rarely heard in Rome for a long time. 

The Vatican heard the news with tempered rejoicing. The 
Duce was gone, but would that bring peace any closer 
the one thing that mattered? And when Badoglio spoke on 
the radio a few days later he made it clear that the German 
power was still supreme. Italy would continue in the war. 

On August 13 Rome learned that the air war was not yet 
over. Again heavy bombers flew over Rome. Again the 
bombs fell and the casualties were heavy, though this time 
no church was destroyed or even hit. 

Again, the Pope was one of the first on the scene. This 
time he had not far to go, for the area bombed was close 
to the Lateran Basilica. He stopped beside several of the 
wounded and comforted them. Then, with crowds about 
him, he knelt to pray, his clear voice calmly reciting the 
Pater Noster, and many said it with him. When he stood up 
to bless them all, on the white cassock again the stains of 
the blood of the innocent were startlingly clear. 

During August the Pope sent another letter to President 
Roosevelt. By this time Churchill had declared in Commons 
that if the Italian people had made up their minds to remain 
under the Nazi yoke, it would make no great difference in 
the results of the war; but it would mean that Italy would 
be, as he phrased it, "seared and scarred from end to end'* 
before the war ended. 

Pius XII wrote sadly of what had happened already and 
what might still happen: "Almost in the center of Rome, an 
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easy target, is our Vatican City, an independent and a 
neutral state with matchless treasures in art and religion, 
the possession of which are not only that of the Apostolic 
See but of the whole Catholic world. . . . We had hoped 
for the inviolability of Rome in the name of human dignity 
and Christian civilization and that the obvious reasons 
would have enough weight. But the reasonable hope has, 
alas, been unfounded." He feared these bombings would 
make the "day of reconciliation" much less assured. 

One odd result of this letter, which was published, was 
that it made some of the Pope's opponents insist it showed 
he was a friend of the Nazis, even though he had also written 
in the letter: "Peace cannot consist of the humiliating of the 
conquered. It can be found only in a brotherly accord, in 
reconciling minds, in moderating passions and bitterness." 
There was little doubt but that he would have been the first 
to admit that there was small immediate hope of that. 

On August 16 Sicily collapsed completely with the fall of 
Messina. Under the generalship of Dwight Eisenhower, 
British and American forces crossed the Strait of Messina 
and landed in southern Italy. Early in September Badoglio's 
government surrendered. An armistice was signed secretly 
at Palermo. The king and his government had fled the city. 
Negotiations were begun with the Nazis for a peaceful with 
drawal of their forces. Instead they were merely regrouping 
outside the city and a few days later, on orders from Hitler, 
troops were sent to seize control of the large cities of Italy, 
including Rome. Mussolini was freed from prison. He 
promptly hurried to the north of Italy where he proclaimed 
a Socialist republic in alliance with the German army of 
occupation. 

In Rome the Germans soon showed who was in control 
of the city. They were everywhere and running everything. 
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One heard that Hitler was promising that the 'TDase be 
trayal/' by which he meant the armistice, would soon be 
avenged. 

The Italian people were thoroughly confused by this time 
and divided in their sympathies, nor did they know who 
was the conquered and who the conquering. They were not 
left long in doubt. For one thing, the Germans in the city 
were looting, though they called it by the more polite term 
requisitioning. The looting ranged from finger rings to mo 
torcars, from objects in the king's Villa Savoia to the smallest 
pawnshops. 

In occupying Rome the German troops had completely 
isolated the Vatican area. Nazi guards were placed about 
the papal property and were ordered to forbid the entrance 
of anyone who did not have a special permit. A powerful 
telescope was placed on a tripod to watch Vatican City 
closely. A watch was kept on all callers, Broadcasts were 
forbidden except by special permission. 

In Rome able-bodied men and boys were being rounded 
up for deportation for labor in other countries. The Berlin 
radio spoke of severe measures unless the Pope accepted 
the policies of Hitler and of fascism. The only answer from 
the Vatican was to suspend all public audiences and to in 
crease the Palatine Guard. 

In Rome an underground rapidly developed, made up of 
elements that could have united for no other purpose than 
this students, monarchists, Communists, ex-Fascists. Sab 
otage and the dropping of small bombs made things more 
difficult for the enemy in their midst. The Nazis were not 
slow with reprisals. Many Romans fled from the city and hid 
with patriots who gave them shelter. The Pope gave asylum 
in convents and churches and later in the Vatican itself. 

The taking over of Rome was only a few days old when 
one of the most cruel things of the harsh regime of racism 
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began in the city the persecution o the Jewish popula 
tion. 

In the earlier days of fascism Mussolini had opposed the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany. What opposition de 
veloped against them later in his regime was financial and 
not racial or religious. A person's religion meant little to 
Mussolini though for a time he had pretended to be a devout 
Catholic. When later he became more harsh to the Jews it 
was not on religious grounds or because of his own feelings, 
It was at the insistence of his fanatical anti-Semite ally, 
Adolf Hitler. 

In Hitler's Germany many Catholics had aided Jews to 
safety. There were stories of priests in cassocks traveling 
with Jews in cassocks, the latter being taken to safety in a 
neutral place or hidden in monasteries. The tragic theory of 
racial purity, which the Fiihrer followed and for which thou 
sands had died or been imprisoned, had found little cre 
dence among German Catholics. 

Now, in their turn, Romans were deeply troubled about 
their Jews who were also Italian citizens or who had fled 
from the very terror that was now on them again. What 
would be their fate when the SS, the worst element in the 
German forces, combined with national fascism of a new 
and evil kind? Since there were not a great many Jews in 
Rome, it was hoped that they would be considered of little 
importance. But the SS was not known to use sweet reason 
in its actions. So Rome could only pity its Jews and help 
them all it was able. 

As soon as the real persecution began, help came. One 
great source of assistance was the Holy Father. In Septem 
ber he had sent a letter by hand to the bishops to lift from 
enclosure all monasteries and convents so that Jews could 
find shelter in them. At first it had been difficult to make 
the Jews realize their danger, but the Pope had seen the 
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results of this hatred of race in Germany in its very begin 
nings and he urged haste in hiding people. 

As the weeks went on and the man hunt intensified, many 
Jewish refugees camped about the Vatican. The Pope had 
ordered all doors opened for those pursued. Much food was 
needed for this army of refugees, among whom were many 
non-Jews. The papal stores were often quite depleted. Milk 
for children was impossible to get, for the Nazis had requi 
sitioned every cow for miles about. The people had to make 
do with imitation coffee and tea "hot and wet, but un 
convincing" wrote one correspondent. Even bread was hard 
to get, and the Pope sent trucks into Umbria and Tuscany 
to buy flour, which was given to the bakers of Rome to make 
into bread. 

For the Jews another difficulty developed, one sometimes 
not easy to handle. Hostages were taken and held. Gold was 
demanded for their release. The Jews of Rome were a fairly 
well-to-do group and at first the demands were met quickly. 
Sometimes though gold was not enough. Sometimes no ran 
som at all was asked. The victims were simply taken away 
in trucks, no one knew where. 

The Nazis of course knew who were the most important 
Jews in the city and concentrated on them. Among these 
was Rabbi Zolli, the chief rabbi of Rome, a brilliant man, 
educated in the majesty of the Torah, deeply versed in 
Talmudic culture. He was born in territory that once had 
been Polish. Zolli had been named rector of the rabbinical 
college in Rome and had lived there with his family for 
some years, honored by his friends, both Jewish and 
Christian. 

In Rome he had been safe. Elsewhere he might not have 
been, for many of his relatives had perished under the Nazi 
regime in Poland. When persecution reached him in Rome, 
he went to live in a small room in the city, hidden, but al- 
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ways sought. A reward of three hundred thousand lire had 
been offered for his capture. "Where does the great rabbi of 
Rome live?" the Gestapo had asked more than one Italian. 
They shook their heads and said they did not know. Those 
who did know never told. 

The search was intensified. The Nazis hunted Zolli and 
other important Jews by night and by day. Then in the late 
fall an order went out that all Jews were to be rounded up 
and sent to concentration camps, but often they were given 
a temporary freedom if demands for ransom were met. 
"Fifty kilograms of gold in twenty-four hours or three hun 
dred hostages die," the order would come. 

The Jews did their best, sending gold and jewels. Fifty 
kilograms was a large amount to ask at a time, yet it meant 
death if it was not produced. Once only thirty-five kilograms 
could be found. No one knew where to get the rest. The 
chief rabbi suggested he go to the Vatican and ask for a 
loan of the remainder. He went there as a repairman and 
was admitted at the servants' entrance instead of the front 
door, where Nazi guards patrolled the colonnades, "pro 
tecting" the Holy Father. 

When he was admitted he asked for the secretary of state. 
When Cardinal Maglioni came, the rabbi told who he was 
and said that first of all he wished to thank the Vatican for 
what they had done for his compatriots the shelter, the 
food, the kindness given so freely. Then he asked if it would 
be possible to borrow fifteen kilograms of gold and explained 
why he needed it. He smiled a little sadly. "Perhaps the 
New Testament will not abandon the Old Testament now 
either/' he said. "And I shall stand surety for the loan. I am 
poor now but I know the Hebrews of the world will help 
me repay it." 

The cardinal, much moved by his story, asked him to wait 
while he spoke to the Holy Father. He returned with the 
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gold and Zolli was so happy he could hardly speak his 
thanks. 

"Tell him this means the lives of many hostages/' he said. 
"Give my deep thanks to His Holiness/' and he went away 
again with his tradesman's tools in his hands. He reached 
home in safety and hurried to give the gold to the president 
of the Jewish community. 

Of the Pope who had helped his people in so many ways 
the rabbi could never say enough. "There is no place of 
sorrow/' he said in later years, "where the spirit of love of 
Pius XII has not reached. The rule of enclosure falls before 
the needs of a service of charity. . . . During that time of 
persecution priests worked in little towns to provide food 
and passports. Sisters gave over a whole hospital to women 
refugees. Orphans of all faiths and nations were brought 
to a safe place where the sisters were willing to go hungry 
if only the children were f ed/' 

He paused as if thinking over the wonderful helpers of 
that time. "What an army he has! There is no army more 
militant or more fought against than that which Pius XII 
leads in the name of Christ and charity/' 

On November 5, in the evening, Rome heard again the 
sound of bombs exploding and this time the noise came 
from within Vatican City itself. When the alarmed people 
came running, they found that no great damage had been 
done. No one had been hurt. Four small bombs had been 
dropped and those who had seen the plane said it had Ger 
man markings. The bombs had burst in the governor's palace 
and broken windows in the radio station. The worst damage 
had been to the studio where mosaics were made. 

Early next morning the Pope came three separate times 
to the window of his study to show the people he was not 
hurt. 
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St. Peter's had not been directly hit, everyone was relieved 
to learn. But windows were broken and the golden window 
with the dove was pierced with splinters, as was a sacristy 
window in the Sistine Chapel. 

The Allies, after a careful investigation, said that none of 
their planes had been over Rome at the time. They had 
dropped no bombs nor had they given orders to do so. As 
for the Germans, officers who came to investigate said that 
this was not the work of their air force. Several came to ex 
plain this to the Holy Father, and it was true that the Nazis 
had been meticulously correct in their actions toward Vati 
can City. 

Evidently the culprit was the "Fascist Republicans," who 
had made what the Pope called not only a criminal but also 
a very stupid attack. It was true that the German leaders 
were circumspectly honoring Vatican City's neutrality, but 
they also made it clear they would defend their occupation 
of Rome to the end, even if the Allies in their forward march 
to take all Italy bombed Rome. 

In his Christmas allocation to the cardinals the Holy 
Father mentioned the raid on the Vatican and said it was 
hard to explain away but that it showed "the depth of spirit 
ual disorientation and moral decadence of conscience to 
which some erring minds had sunk." 

In his Christmas address to the world that year he spoke 
of lands prostrate through bombings. He spoke of people 
weary and torn in soul and body. He spoke comfortingly to 
the faithful and urged them still to be brave: "Do not let 
your courage grow weak. Do not be idle even in the midst 
of ruin and death." He spoke to men of no faith save the 
faith they held in a false faith the power of the state. For 
them too there was hope, he said, because at any time men 
can begin to live a new life in Christ. And then he addressed 
those who held the future of every belligerent land in their 
hands. He urged them, when peace finally came, to be just 
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and not demand renunciation of rights from even the small 
est nation among them. The peace that was to come must be 
one of "world-wide solidarity, a true peace, within a founda 
tion of truth and love/' 

A few days after Christmas Rome heard the sound of 
heavy bombing in the distance. It was the Allied army near- 
ing the city. The suburbs of Rome had already been 
bombed; Frascati was in ruins. The guns were being centered 
on Monte Cassino. Dogged German resistance had slowed the 
attack, as had the bitter cold weather. Now they were shell 
ing the ancient Benedictine monastery because the Nazis 
were very evidently using the abbey as a fortress. The 
ground troops who had come there before the bombing be 
gan survived in previously dug trenches. But the abbey was 
destroyed. 

It was clear that a stand must soon be made by the Nazis 
at the Tiber itself. It was said that at orders from Berlin the 
bridges over the river were mined. In the north Mussolini 
was asserting that Rome had no more reason to be declared 
an open city than had London or Berlin. 

For Rome it had been a hard winter and a very cold one. 
The people suffered, especially the children, already weak 
ened by lack of food. At the Vatican it was very cold, for 
the Pope had refused to have any heat, even in his own 
apartment, save the little brazier which Sister Pascalina had 
insisted on placing there. Stephanori worried about drafts 
and often managed to wait in a doorway to slip a little er 
mine cape over the Pope's shoulders. 

The raids on Rome continued but they were smaller. One 
day a bomb fell on the Propagande Fide building at exactly 
the time when a wonderful consignment of milk had arrived 
and was being distributed to the children gathered there. 
Over five hundred people were killed by that explosion. 
Others in the area were left homeless. They were crowded 
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everywhere now in the Vatican. They slept on straw pallets 
even in the Throne Room and in the Consistatorial Hall. 

During the period of the war the Pope remained in Rome, 
but that did not mean that Castel Gandolf o was unoccupied. 
People from the little town or neighboring villages sought 
shelter there from the bombing and used its cellars as pro 
tection from danger and death. 

Over the months twelve thousand fugitives had been 
sheltered. In one spring alone twenty-eight babies were 
born there. And because there were always so many people 
to be fed, trucks with the papal pennant flying on the hood 
came every day with supplies. 

When on February 15 of 1944 word was brought that 
Monte Cassino had been bombed to pieces in a final raid, 
its ancient towers only broken stones and ashes, the Pope 
again thought of the possible fate of the Vatican crowded 
now not only with works of art but with hundreds of people 
who had fled there for shelter. When the abbot of the de 
stroyed monastery came late at night to the Vatican, heart 
broken, he said over and over, "But I told them there was 
not a single German in the monastery." The Pope could do 
nothing but weep with him over his loss and worry again 
about the Vatican would it escape? 

Later that month the Pope was informed of rumors that 
the Nazis were tunneling and that their operations would 
bring them directly under Vatican City. A German depu 
tation came to tell the Pope that it might be well for him to 
leave Rome in case the danger grew. They brought him an 
offer of German hospitality perhaps in Lichtenstein. 

To this indirect threat of possible deportation, Pius XII 
answered that whatever happened he would not leave 
Rome. "I shall not leave the Apostolic Seat, much less my 
beloved Rome. We shall yield only to violence," he told 
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them. And, in advance of any forcible removal, he protested 
then and there such action against the Vicar of Christ. 

However, next day he called together the cardinals and 
told them that he would relieve them of their obligations to 
him if they so desired. Perhaps Providence had marked him 
for a sorrowful fate, he told them, and in that event he 
would say fiat voluntas Dei., for nothing would ever per 
suade him to leave Rome. "But though we do not mind our 
own lot we do mind yours," he told them. "There is no 
reason why you should share my possible fate." Each one 
was free to do what he thought best for his own safety, he 
told them. 

With one impulse they gathered about him, just as they 
had done after they had elected him to the papacy. They 
refused to leave him. They promised him their faith, then- 
loyalty, and if necessary, their lives. 

March 12 of 1944 was a dark cold day with heavy clouds 
and the threat of rain, but even so thousands gathered in 
St. Peter's Square to do honor to the Holy Father on the 
fifth anniversary of his coronation. Word had been sent that 
on this day he would suspend the rule that there be no pub 
lic audiences for the duration of the war. 

When he appeared on the balcony of St. Peter's he wore 
a simple white cassock and beside him stood only one guard 
and one attendant. He spoke very quietly to the weary peo 
ple looking up at him. They were of all races and of several 
religions, among them the Jews he had helped against Fas 
cist and Nazi cruelty. There were refugees of aU ranks; there 
were tradesmen and men and women of noble families. 
There were religious and no doubt there were atheists there, 
moved perhaps by the impulse that had in the earlier attack 
led a Communist to put down his coat so that the Holy 
Father would not kneel on the hard stones. 
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The Holy Father spoke of the sufferings of the world and 
of the world's desire for peace. He spoke of his continuing 
hope that the last bomb had fallen on Rome. 

All over the world people heard him on the radio. Many 
prayed for his safety, for they knew that he was himself in 
danger. But, as so often before, it was of his city and its 
safety that he spoke. 

"Once more we appeal to clearsighted and responsible 
men on both belligerent sides not to associate themselves 
with an act which no motive could in the future justify/' He 
said he was appealing for a city which belonged to all times 
and all peoples. 

There were various responses to his words. President 
Roosevelt was moved to speak and call the Nazi military 
use of Rome "an affront to all religion." But the only answer 
to pope and president was that the Germans increased their 
forces in the city. And at the end of the month there came 
a brutal massacre of Italians. The reason given was that a 
bomb had been thrown in a Roman street thrown by 
Communists, it was later learned and it had killed Ger 
man military police who were passing. When this became 
known in Berlin, orders went out that ten hostages were to 
be taken for every German soldier killed, and the hostages 
were to be shot. But many more than that number were 
herded into trucks, taken to large caves outside the city, 
and shot. Then the Ardentine caves were blown up. 

From all over the world people now joined in trying to 
keep Rome from ruin. Eamon de Valera wrote from Ireland, 
urging that some agreement be made. Styles Bridges wrote 
from the United States suggesting demilitarization of the 
city, and many agreed with him. The Catholic bishops from 
that land sent the Holy Father a message o confidence. 
Secretary Hull said that all American authorities were well 
aware of the significance of Rome to Christian and Western 
civilization. But there was no response from those who held 
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Rome. Their grip on the city tightened and the danger of 
Allied bombing grew with it. 

By the first of June the Allies were very near Rome. The 
Germans had prepared for siege, with explosives ready for 
the bridges and machine guns placed on them. They built 
barricades in the streets and mounted aircraft guns on Ro 
man monuments and shrines. The Allies were at Tivoli and 
a few advance troops were in the outskirts of Rome. And on 
that day and the next one a new thing was observed the 
Germans were withdrawing some of their forces from Rome 
instead of bringing in more. And as they departed, from the 
other side of Rome the Allies were marching steadily nearer. 
The people of Rome, suffering from bombs and the threat 
of bombs, listening to the guns coming closer, were filled 
with fear. But they were also filled with faith. As Romans 
through the centuries had done, they turned to the Blessed 
Mother for help. For centuries a statue of Our Lady of Di 
vine Love had stood at Castel del Leva, a shrine which was 
the scene of many pilgrimages. As the pilgrims marched to 
the shrine they sang a song which was especially popular 
and which had the refrain: 

"La Madonna del Divine Amore, 
Fa le gracie a tutte le ore." * 

It was a time when the gifts for which the song pleaded 
were especially needed. And so, during those weeks and 
months, many people had gone to her shrine to pray to her. 
When the Allies came closer to Rome the statue was brought 
inside the city for safer keeping and was placed in a small 
church. Later, because of the crowds who soon found their 
way there, it was placed in the large Church of St. Ignatius. 
Every day religious services were held before the altar 

* "The Madonna of Divine Love 
Grants her graces at every hour." 
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where her statue stood in the morning, Mass every half 
hour; rosary and Benediction in the afternoon. In the last 
few weeks this had been carried out with a background of 
cannons roaring. 

On June 4, in the evening, the pastor at St. Ignatius asked 
the people to pray as they had never prayed before to Our 
Lady to save Rome. And as they prayed they heard the 
cannons, and it sounded as if they were in Rome itself. 

In the darkness before dawn of June 5 the last of the Nazi 
patrols left the city just as the Allies entered it. "The Ter 
ror/' as the months of Nazi occupation had been called, was 
over. The Germans went under cover of darkness, and so 
the Allies entered. Next morning, suddenly, Rome was alive. 
Their city belonged to the Romans again. Fear was forgotten 
in the joyous tumult that filled the streets as they watched 
the Allied infantry march in, saw the staff cars and the 
strange little American cars they were soon to learn were 
called jeeps. People who had been hiding for months caine 
from their houses and tossed roses on the newcomers. By 
ten o'clock the English colonel in charge had hoisted the 
Union Jack on the Capitol. Swastikas lay in the gutters and 
among them the little black flags of fascism. 

"We still haven't much to eat/' said one happy citizen, 
"but we can breathe now." 

After the first wild greeting of the Allied troops the peo 
ple began streaming to St. Peter's Square to thank the Holy 
Father for his ceaseless pleas to have Rome spared. When, 
in answer to their shouts, he appeared on the balcony to a 
thunder of "Vivos" he extended his arms joyously to bless 
them all. His talk was very brief. He insisted that no thanks 
were due to him. It was to Our Lady they must give their 
thanks. "She has added a new proof of her love and her 
claim to her title, Salvation of the Roman People/' and then 
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he urged them to put away all feelings of revenge and in 
stead help the starving and the injured. 

He held his arms wide once more. "Lift up your hearts/* 
he called out to the throng below him, "and let your answer 
be, 'We have lifted them to the Lord/ " 

A week later, at St. Ignatius Church, the Pope prayed 
from a grateful heart before the statue of Our Lady. Then 
he spoke to the congregation, people with whom, he said, 
he had shared four years of the sufferings and anxieties of a 
cruel war. Now Our Lady had saved Rome once more from 
the greatest of dangers, the destruction of their city. She 
had roused feelings of respect and moderation in those who 
held the fate of Rome in their hands. "The city is almost 
completely undamaged," he said, "and this fills our soul with 
the deepest gratitude toward God and His Mother." 
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Chapter Fourteen 



THOUGH fighting continued in some parts o Italy, in Rome 
there was peace now. The people were happy even though 
they were still often hungry. The Americans in the city were 
very popular, soldiers and officers alike. Of the latter a prime 
favorite was Colonel Poletti. As he passed in the street peo 
ple would call to him, "Caro Poletti, less words and more 
spaghetti!" and he would nod and smile. The Romans said 
they knew what that smile meant: "Patience Poletti will 
get it for you." One thing was very evident the happy- 
go-lucky Americans got along very well with the warm 
hearted Italians. 

The Vatican was a busy place, crowded with visitors. 
First to come had been the American and French and British 
correspondents to pay their respects to the Holy Father. In 
July the Archbishop of Westminster came and in August 
Winston Churchill arrived. Soldiers thronged the audiences. 
Almost the first to come after the surrender had been Gen 
eral Mark Clark, who apologized for all the noise the army 
had made entering Rome at that early hour. 

The Pope smiled at that. "General, when you come to free 
Rome you are welcome to make all the noise you want." 

Hour after hour he stood welcoming the soldiers. He was 
thinner than he had been, thought those who had seen him 
in earlier years, and the dark hair was very gray. But the 
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eyes behind the gold-rimmed glasses still had their youthful, 
eager look. Very erect in his white cassock, he welcomed 
them all, Catholic and Protestant alike, and for each group 
he had some words in his clipped English. 

The soldiers occasionally showed their liking for him in 
ways which startled the attendants. Once a large group 
gave three rousing cheers for His Holiness, and, though he 
must have been himself startled by the loud "Rah, rah, rah, 
the Pope!" he was evidently delighted as well. 

Sometimes he asked the Americans at the audiences from 
what part of the United States they came and he showed 
familiarity with their home towns. When one boy said he 
came from San Francisco, the Pope nodded and smiled. "Ah, 
a beautiful place." 

A minute later another said he came from Los Angeles. 
"Ah/' said the Pope, "another from California from Para 
dise/' 

By September all Italy had surrendered unconditionally. 
From that time some Italian troops took part in the bal 
ance of the war on the side of the Allies, who were now 
overwhelmingly the victors in the war in the air. Ger 
many's great cities Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin had been 
bombed, with great destruction to life and property. 

The Russians had driven the Germans from their last 
important city in Poland and had recognized the Polish 
Liberation Committee. In France an Allied invasion of the 
Continent brought the surrender of Cherbourg after terrible 
fighting on land and by air. Falaise was captured, and, 
toward the end of August, the Germans evacuated Paris. 

In September the Pope made a radio broadcast. His sub 
ject was one which seemed to some an unusual topic to 
discuss at that time private property. But in Germany the 
Russian army was just taking over East Prussia and Czecho- 
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Slovakia. The men of communism were allies now, but their 
political views were the very antithesis of those of the other 
nations. Viewed in the light of later events the subject was 
a pertinent and well-chosen one. 

At Christmas the Pope's topic was similar this time on 
the principles of democracy, on the way of life which was 
opposed to the totalitarian theory of the absolute state. Italy 
had of course suffered from this for years and it is possible 
he was thinking of his own country. But there was little 
doubt he was referring also to another regime where the 
state was absolute. 

In a democracy a man might speak his mind, said the 
Holy Father: "He is not obliged to obey without being 
heard. But it is also true that in a democracy men ought 
not to repudiate their elected authority, since the two are 
closely linked and will flourish together or die together/' 
Perhaps the future would see a society of nations whose 
basis of intention was a union of the family of nations. This 
would forever rid the world of aggressive wars and of the 
belief that wars could ever settle international difficulties. 
When one considered what the world had passed through 
and was still passing through, surely one wanted to cry 
aloud, "Let us war on war!" 

Then he spoke of the message the Church had to offer, 
now as in the past, and which it would have in the future 
the Christian message which had for its basis an insist 
ence on the dignity of man. 

Since the racial law was now a dead letter, Italian citizen 
ship had been restored to the Jews of Rome, among them 
Chief Rabbi Zolli. In February of 1945 came astonishing 
news. The chief rabbi of Rome, who had in late 1944 re 
signed his office at the rabbinical college, announced the 
reason he had become a Catholic. He had done it very 
quietly. He had gone for instruction to a priest whom he 
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did not know. He had been received into the Church, with 
his wife. 

He had little to say about his conversion but he did tell 
his questioners that he had asked himself the one question 
which troubled every Jew who considered becoming a 
Christian: "Is conversion an infidelity?" and his own mind 
and heart had answered him: "No, it is light renewed." 

"I am a quiet man/' he explained to those who came to 
see him, "and I am not at all dramatic. And so I heard Christ 
speak not in the tempest and fire but very gently and quietly. 

I think, however, that I have long been a potential Chris- 

, . 

tian. 

Had it perhaps been the charity of the Pope or the Cath 
olics of Rome who had sheltered his people during the Nazi 
terror? he was asked. To this he gave a positive no for an 
swer, although he emphasized his deep affection for the 
Holy Father. "It was all very simple really, the way I en 
tered the Church," he said finally. "St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whom I read, said that the man who loves becomes more 
and more assimilated to the object of his love. And I loved 
Jesus. It was the charity of the gospel which was the light 
that showed the way to my old and tired heart/' 

"But perhaps some learned priest here in Rome helped 
you some Jesuit perhaps/' hazarded one questioner. 

He pondered that. Yes, he admitted that in a way one 
Jesuit had St. Ignatius Loyola: "I was deeply moved when 
I read that he said he would have been very happy had he 
been born of Hebrew origin. 'How marvellous to be united 
with ties of blood to Our Lady and her Son/ he said/' 

One thing Zolli wished to tell them all. When he was 
baptized he had taken the name of the Pope for Christian 
name and would now be called Eugenio Zolli. 

Every nation of those who were allies in the war fully 
agreed that there was need now of an implemented organi- 
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zation to handle the future needs of nations who had been 
disorganized by the war, to try to get a measure of justice 
for them all, both large and small. 

The League of Nations had foundered for various reasons, 
but no doubt the greatest was that, though it was able to 
settle minor disputes among the smaller states, the more 
powerful would not always abide by the decisions. Now 
there would take its place the United Nations, a name coined 
some years earlier by President Roosevelt to designate the 
countries fighting the Axis group. In February of 1945 a 
conference was held at Yalta in the Crimea. Present were 
President Roosevelt, who had the previous November been 
elected to a fourth term in office, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Joseph Stalin. They met to complete plans for the final 
defeat of Germany, its occupation, and the reparations to 
be asked. They pledged their help to the liberated countries 
and confirmed the forming of a United Nations organization 
of which the first conference was to be held in San Fran 
cisco in January of 1946. 

The first message read at the meeting came from the 
Polish government in exile. It was an appeal for recognition, 
as being the valid voice of the people of Poland, and asked 
for the return of territory taken by the Russians. 

In March the Allies under Bradley and Montgomery 
crossed the Rhine, smashing the supposedly invulnerable 
Siegfried Line. General Zhukov was close to Berlin, and by 
April the Russians were in Vienna. The Low Countries had 
been freed. Before April ended all Berlin was in Allied 
hands. And in that same month Franklin Roosevelt died, 
suddenly. 

Among the messages received by his wife was one from 
the Vatican. "In this your hour of greatest sorrow we hasten 
to convey to you our profound sympathy and invoke for you 
and your family the consolations of abounding heavenly 
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comfort/' it read, and the signature was that of Pius XII p.p. 

At the month's end Mussolini, trying to escape to Switzer 
land, was taken prisoner and met an ignominious end at the 
hands of his own countrymen. Two days later Hitler died, 
in the ruins of Berlin, On May 7 the German provisional 
government surrendered unconditionally. A day later the 
surrender was signed at Berlin and Rheims. 

Two days after the surrender was announced, the Pope 
spoke, addressing all who had survived the five-year con 
flict. He prayed that it would soon be at an end in the East 
too. He called for a new and better world of equality of 
rights "for all nations and states, great and small, weak and 
strong." And he asked that as soon as possible prisoners of 
war be released and sent to their homes. 

Three months later, in August, by the exploding of atomic 
bombs, secretly constructed by American and English sci 
entists, the war in Japan was brought to a close. On August 
14 Japan surrendered. 

The Fascists were gone now and with them their Duce 
and his mad idea of state power. The Nazis were gone and 
their Fiihrer with his even madder idea of a master race. 
But there was still left among those who had been allies in 
battle one antidemocratic force and it sat in the councils of 
the conquerors. And this was no nominal ally. It had suffered 
greatly from the Nazis. It had helped to break their power, 
especially in Berlin, and it had, by the small margin of two 
days, entered the war in the East by going into Manchuria. 

In the group of men who were to head the reorganization 
of the world was Joseph Stalin, head of the Communist state 
of Russia. 

In his Christmas message to the world in 1944 the Pope 
had spoken of the still-continuing war: "For the sixth time 
the Christmas Day breaks over battlefields, over lands where 
a few tottering towers tell in silent pathos the story of cities 
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once flourishing. ... If ever a generation has had to ap 
preciate the call 'War on war/ it is the present one." 

When he issued his message for 1945 peace had come and 
he pleaded for a return to solidarity "a thing sometimes 
too long forgotten." But he spoke also and with gratitude of 
the help for war prisoners and civilian victims which had 
been sent him. People had given their aid to his works of 
charity "purely disinterested acts of brotherly love which 
have a value of great importance. When the dissonances 
of the present moment are but a tragic memory, the effects 
of this victory of charity . . . will ripen to a large harvest 
of good." 

There was a message for those of one special group and 
he sent it "on the wings of the Christmas angels." It went to 
those still in army prisons, and his dear hope was that when 
they were freed no accusations would be brought against 
them for their political views. 

In his message the Pope had also announced that he would 
soon complete the number of cardinals in the Sacred Col 
lege. Many had died during the war years; he planned to 
give thirty-two red hats. The men had been chosen from 
many lands England, France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Cuba, the United States and the South American 
countries, Australia, Africa, China. They would come from 
all five continents. 

One-third were chosen from the Western Hemisphere, and 
of these five came from North America, the Archbishop of 
Montreal and the Archbishop of St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago 
and New York. The last name, Archbishop Francis Spellman, 
was perhaps the one best known to the Holy Father. He had 
worked for seven years at the Vatican in the secretariat of 
state. During that time he had flown the encyclical on free 
dom of Catholic education in secrecy from Italy to France, 
from where it was distributed all over the world. He had 
been the Pope's intermediary with the White House regard- 
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ing a representative for the United States at the Vatican, 
And now the Pope gave him as his titular church the one 
which had been his own when he was a cardinal. 

Considering the number of countries represented, the 
Pope might in truth say that these selections would show 
Rome as she really was, the caput mundi of which all men 
were citizens. He wanted to have as many races as possible 
represented, with the idea that it would be "a living picture 
of the universality of the Church/' 

The College of Cardinals in 1946 would be more cosmo 
politan than it had ever been. Twenty-three nations would 
now be represented. And, for the first time in many centuries, 
the Italian cardinals would form a minority. 

With the war over, but with sorrow and bitterness still 
keeping nations apart, the cardinals met in consistory. The 
bitterest feelings were no doubt those between France and 
Germany, and never was the universality of the Church 
better demonstrated than at that time of meeting. The rep 
resentatives of various nations, so recently at war with one 
another, came arm in arm into the Vatican. Among the men 
who were to receive the red hat were von Galen, the bishop 
of Munster, and Joseph Mindszenty, the primate of Hungary, 
known, as was von Galen, as a fearless speaker against the 
tyrants in power in their countries. 

The ceremony was to be held in St. Peter's. Many thou 
sands had crowded the edifice to see it. The Pope, in triple 
tiara, entered on his sedia, followed by the cardinals, who 
grouped themselves about him as he seated himself on his 
throne under the Apostle's Chair. 

The silver trumpets were still sounding the Papal March 
when the cardinals rose and went in procession down the 
wide central aisle to bring, according to custom, their new 
confereres to the Holy Father. The procession returned, 
the thirty-two cardinals-elect with them. As they passed 
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people craned to see them, and looked with especial interest 
at Thomas Tien, archbishop of Peking, and at the cardinals 
from the New World. 

Suddenly a stir of excitement went through the crowds as 
a tall man, a head over the rest, went by. The whispering 
grew to acclamation. "II Conte Galen," "Le von Galen/' they 
repeated to each other. The French and the Italians had no 
ill feeling for this German. They knew his story. They knew 
he had refused to be silent or to leave his see city. He stayed, 
as Nuncio Pacelli had once stayed in Munich. They knew the 
story of the end too, when the first Americans reached the 
broken stones and bricks which had been Minister and von 
Galen went to the officer in charge to plead for his people. 
"Accept nae as a proof of their latent will to resist," he said. 
"Concentration camps and death have not been idle threats 
to us. Don't blarne them for having kept silent." 

Now the bishop of Minister "a symbol of Germany 
purified," wrote one reporter went up to receive the red hat. 
As with the others, the Holy Father placed on his head the 
hat of his office and spoke the prescribed words: "May the 
color of this hat be unto thee a sign to defend the rights of 
Holy Church even to the shedding of thine own blood." 
They were very appropriate words for the man who had 
dared to face angry Nazis and had been willing to die for 
his faith. 

Before the new cardinal rose, the Pope added a gesture 
to the ritual. He leaned forward as if to embrace him, but 
instead it was clear that he was whispering something to 
him. Cardinal von Galen smiled and rose to go to his seat. 

Later he was persuaded to tell what the Pope had said 
to him. It had been only four words: "May God bless 
Germany." 

In March, on the anniversity of the Pope's coronation, 
a Pontifical Mass was celebrated in the Sistine Chapel by 
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the newly consecrated cardinal patriarch of the Armenians. 
It was a colorful ceremony. In addition to the prelates in 
crimson and purple and the Swiss and Noble Guards, the 
Oriental vestments were a mass of glowing hues. And, 
above the colors, on his throne was the slim white figure 
in white. 

At the end of the Mass the Armenians arranged them 
selves in a half circle before the altar and the Pope blessed 
them, singing "Peace be with you" in the Armenian tongue. 
East and West had met before the throne of God. To the 
Pope, whose great hope was a complete reunion of these 
two divisions of Christianity, this was a happy event. 

During the previous year he had given an audience to 
seventy representatives of the Jews who had just been re 
leased from concentration camps. They came to thank him 
for his kindness to their people during the years of persecu 
tion. He thanked them in turn for coming and said that the 
very fact that they were at the Vatican was a sign of new 
viewpoints. They had endured hatred, but also they had 
found love "which does not draw its strength from earthly 
motives but from faith in God whose grace is offered to all 
who seek Him in spirit and truth." And he blessed them "in 
the name of the Father of Mercy and of all consolation." 

He had also that year granted an audience to a group 
of Arabs and had spoken to them of his hope for peace in 
Palestine "one which will respect everyone's rights in 
acquired traditions, particularly in the field of religion and 
of the fulfillment of the obligations of each group." And he 
hoped that Jerusalem would be placed under international 
control with treaties guaranteeing all religions free access 
to the Holy Places. 

The Pope's Christmas message for that year was not all 
about the joys of the season. He feared that the conclusion 
of peace might prove long and arduous, but even more 
disheartening than that was "the contrasts of deteraiina- 
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tion in purposes and aims/* He spoke of the four freedoms, 
which had once been so enthusiastically received and now 
seemed a shadow of their glorious intention. When all should 
be intent only on fashioning a lasting peace, one heard 
instead of new instruments of destruction far more deadly 
than any which had brought years of death to the world. 

It was tragic, he said early in the next year to a group 
of American journalists. "Must we tell people that their 
hope of peace is already being shattered by a new tyranny?" 
he asked sadly. To him it was a terrible thing to think that 
perhaps the deaths of so many thousands of young men 
should be winning so little for the world for which they had 
fought and died. Their sacrifice should at least have brought 
about a larger measure of charity and justice for those still 
living. Instead, men's thought seemed turning to bombs so 
terrible that the imagination could not conceive of their 
deadliness. 

No doubt it was reflections such as these which made him 
make many urgent speeches to lay people. He knew that an 
apostolate, to achieve results, must make use of all its mem 
bers, young and old, men and women. 

When he spoke to several thousands of the younger mem 
bers of Catholic Action, he said: "You want to be the Pope's 
young men, so your leaders tell me. Very well, then I shall 
promise to be the Pope of the young people. But if I am, 
then I shall demand from you courage high courage 
and a life lived in faith/' 

He spoke of the catacombs of the first years of the Church 
and said that many people thought that was where these 
men and women spent their lives, hiding from their pagan 
pursuers. Of course that was not true, for the catacombs 
were used chiefly to bury their dead and to hold religious 
services in secret. These people spent much of their Me 
in the market place working, for they were men of profes 
sions and trades. Theirs was no underground society but 
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one of people who worked for their daily bread. But it 
was true that they also spent their time in forwarding the 
works of God. By their work, by their public avowals of 
faith, their willingness to endure and to suffer, they made 
the Roman Empire Christian. "So," he said soberly, looking 
at the intent young faces before him, "must the young 
people of today work openly and bravely for the spiritual 
empire these long-ago men had built and made endure." 
"Be Christians as they were/' he urged them, ''every day 
as well as on Sunday, in play as well as in school, in the 
shop as well as in the church/' 

In the autumn of 1947 the delegates of the International 
Union of Catholic Women's Leagues came to the Vatican, 
and there were thirty different nationalities represented. 
To them the Pope spoke very clearly on the modern social 
duties of women. He said first that he liked their organiza 
tion's name, for it was militant, universal, and harmonious, 
and no doubt it represented the changing world of women. 

"Once it was right for women to feel that if they managed 
a family or gave themselves to the works of God in convent 
or apostolate of charity, that was enough," he said. "And 
they were right. But today things are different. You must 
leave your seclusion. You did not ask for this situation nor 
did you cause it. It is pressed upon you and you will take up 
the challenge." 

He spoke of one way in which they could improve condi 
tions in the world: by using their political rights. "The 
responsibility is heavy indeed," he said, "especially when 
religious interests are at stake. In such cases abstinence from 
voting is ... a grievous sin of omission. But to put to good 
use one's right to vote means that one is working for God 
and the Church. ... It is not enough today to be good, 
tender, generous. We must also be wise and strong, in the 
nation as well as in the home." 
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They had asked him to give them some directives for 
their work and he said he would give them four. First, 
a faith that was proud, alert, fearless: "To live in our great 
cities today without loss of faith and purity may require 
as much heroism as the early Christians needed." Second, no 
false spirituality, for "dogma has a bearing on every aspect 
of human life and cannot separate itself from life." Third, 
faithfulness to the social activities of the Church, which 
might include "a more equitable distribution of wealth and 
an equal salary for men and women provided there be 
equal work and equal output." Fourth, emphasis on the role 
of women in political life. He knew most women had as their 
first duty the making of a home and the bringing up of 
children, but a participation in political life on the part of 
many others would make for the good, the welfare, and the 
progress of all. And he closed by invoking on all their works 
Our Lady Help of Christians, for he wanted her to be their 
strength in helping with the restoration of a healthy and 
prosperous society. 

To a crowd of some hundreds of thousands of men met in 
St. Peter's Square to hear him, the Holy Father again spoke 
on the need of taking an increasing part in social work. 

"Don't lock yourselves in your little circles. Push for 
ward into those of others the deceived, the erring. Some 
may be waiting for an understanding heart, a clear explana 
tion, a helpful hand, a helping word. As to the art of win 
ning people over that you may be able to learn from your 
opponents." 

Early the next year, just before elections were held in 
Italy, the Pope spoke to the pastors of Rome, urging them to 
tell their parishioners that it was their duty to vote, women 
as well as men. When enemies of the Church said he had 
made a campaign speech, there was no denying it or that 
his Easter speech was similar in content. "This is the hour 
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when your Christian conscience has to decide/' he said. "You 
are at the crossroads. You must choose for or against 
Christ." 

They were campaign speeches and he was making it 
clear that the opposition against which they must vote was 
the Communists' candidates. But at the end of his talk he 
included even them in his Easter blessing, for they were 
his children too and his prayer was "that we may all be 
united in love and peace." 

During those months one text ran through many of the 
Pope's addresses to his visitors or to congresses whom he 
sometimes addressed by letter or by radio. It was a short 
text, and it had been spoken by Our Lord: "Strengthen thy 
brethren/' He knew that strength was needed in a day when 
the enemy no longer attacked one or the other point of 
Catholic doctrine, but attacked the whole doctrine. "We live 
now in a time of total warfare/' he said, "a time of an 
unreserved yes and an unreserved no." 

He followed with close attention the research work of 
scientists, because they worked to discover truth and light. 
"Teach people/' he told one group of scientists, "teach them 
to understand the created world so sublime that it may 
cause the knee to bend and invite the minds of men to 
adoration." And at one meeting of the Astronautical Con 
gress, he told the members that he shared their excitement 
of conquering space: "God said to man, 'Conquer the earth/ 
but He did not mean to limit that to our planet, but to the 
whole created universe." 
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Chapter Fifteen 



THE Pope had gone one day to the home just outside Rome 
which sheltered Italian children crippled in the bombings, 
children who had lost hands or feet or were blinded. 

Several of those in charge of the children showed him 
with pride how well the children were adapting themselves 
to their condition. They were especially proud of one little 
boy who, with only stumps for hands, was able, by holding 
a pencil with both, to write a few legible words. When the 
child looked up with delight in what he could do, the Holy 
Father, on whose face had been a look of compassionate 
pain, managed to replace it with a smile. 

He had promised to talk to the children and they were 
all brought to hear him. He stood before them. "My dear, 
my very dear little children," he began, and then for a 
moment he could not go on. The pathetic stumps, the blinded 
eyes turned in the direction of his voice, were too much to 
endure without emotion for a man who loved children as 
he did. 

He knew of other sad children of the war years, suffering 
differently but alike in harsh experience. He knew of the 
hospital near Munich that sheltered tubercular children, 
whose lined faces showed what suffering can do to the 
young. He knew of the three hundred Polish children, 
deported with others by the Russian state, who had been 
part of the forced migrations which, he said sadly, seemed 
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to be a part of the new peace. These children had been so 
conditioned to apathy by years of harshness and hunger that 
the people who brought them from the ship by bus said 
they had the bodies of children but the faces of old people. 
Not until they saw, in the dormitories arranged for them, 
a colored picture of Our Lady of Czestochowa over each 
small cot did they relax a little. 

"The holy legion of innocents," the Pope called them. 
"How can we fail to be moved to the depths of an anxious 
and paternal heart?" he said. And though it was a sorrow 
to see and hear such pathetic things, it was also a source of 
joy to know that everywhere people were helping this 
human flotsam all they could. 

The need was so incredibly great. All over the world 
children were, as he had said, in his Epiphany broadcast 
of the year before, "wasting away from cold and hunger and 
disease, children who have no food and no clothes and no 
homes/' In a few years they would be the adults of the 
world "and are they to grow up physically and morally 
diseased?" he asked, and begged all who heard him and read 
him to remember the words of Christ: "As you did it for the 
least of these, you did it for Me." 

He wanted the more fortunate of the world's children to 
help these others. And so each year, from the time the 
Bishop's Relief Fund was instituted in the United States 
to collect money and clothing for the various projects of 
Catholic War Relief, he gave a radio talk to the parochial 
children of that country. He spoke to them very simply, 
usually of Our Lord's love for children, and how Peter, when 
asked what he remembered best about Him, said it was 
that He went about doing good. Now, since they were all 
Our Lord's dear children, who were happy with parents and 
homes and schools, he asked them to help children who no 
longer had these. First of all, he wanted them to offer their 
prayers for these children and also to pray that God would 
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grant peace to the whole world. Second, he asked them 
during Lent to make some small sacrifice and send what they 
had saved to help these children who were Our Lord's 
children too. For today He needed to have children going 
about doing good just as He had done it when He was on 
earth helping people. 

"And you will pray for the Holy Father too, won't you?" 
he ended. 



Even while he was attacking the great problem of how 
to bring about social justice, Pius XII did not neglect the 
smaller ways of social service. In this he was of course fol 
lowing Vatican tradition. But the world wars had made the 
earlier simple charitable work of the papacy a very dif 
ferent matter. 

Ever since 1270, when Gregory X established it, there 
had been an office, headed by a papal almoner, to distribute 
money and food and clothing to the poor. This had continued 
down the centuries, altered on occasion by a greater need. 
It was less used in prosperous times, of course, but it was 
always there, a succession of aid which never ceased entirely. 

The First World War had greatly expanded this service; 
under the Second World War it grew unbelievably. Now, 
with peace, it grew even larger and included several divi 
sions of work. 

All through the years of the war the Vatican Information 
Service had functioned. It had had its beginnings in a single 
request in 1939 the Vatican had been appealed to for aid 
in finding the members of a Polish family which had been 
recently deported. The service had grown so rapidly that 
more and more space and people had to be given to its 
use. Two thousand letters a day came in, inquiring about dis 
placed persons, prisoners, deportees. The files were filled to 
overflowing. There were many who came in person, search- 
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ing for some trace of relatives lost or to locate those in 
prison. A great deal of this work was placed in the hands 
of religious. 

By 1944 this bureau had become truly gigantic. Prisoner 
of war messages to the number of two hundred thousand 
went out from it each month, some by letter, some by radio, 
this latter proving an invaluable medium in the case of people 
in occupied territory. Nuncios, papal delegates, social work 
ers took the messages and relayed them. 

When the war ended the picture changed. Some prisoners 
both soldiers and civilians, returned immediately to their 
homes, but many German and Italian prisoners were still 
held. Each day over the radio the Vatican announced 
names and addresses of prisoners as assurance to their 
relatives that they were still alive. The Hour of Prisoners and 
Internees often lasted for several hours a day. There was 
a sadder duty too to find the names of prisoners who 
had died. To their relatives went information and with it 
a personal letter of condolence and the assurance of prayers. 

Later, when most of the prisoners had been repatriated, 
the Vatican Information Service became the Bureau of 
Emigration, which made possible a new life in South America 
for many people. 

The war had not yet ended when, during the summer 
of 1945, another branch of the papal work Vatican Mis 
sions began. Priests and doctors and nurses, in am 
bulances and in cars loaded with food and medicines, went 
to visit the camps of the internees in Germany and Austria. 
More than two million people were the recipients of the 
Holy Father's gifts. Later missions went to camps of Poles, 
Hungarians, Lithuanians, Yugoslavs, taking not only the 
food and clothing they needed badly but also the aid for 
the mind books and records and the spiritual aid 
which only priests could bring them. Aid was also given to 
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expatriates who had been stranded in Italy, especially in 
Rome, to permit them to go home. If they were ill or crip 
pled, there was a Vatican hospital train to take them back. 

The Holy Father did not neglect his own Rome, im 
poverished like the rest after the long years of war. During 
the First World War a soup kitchen had been begun by 
Benedict XV. This had grown until in the second war nearly 
every convent and monastery had one. By 1947, 220,000 
persons a day were being fed in them. 

In short, help went from the Vatican to all who needed 
it. "Does it matter who is wronged and who is responsible?" 
the Pope would ask. "Or who needs more and who needs 
less help? Bring it where there is need." His advice on all 
social service work was as comprehensive as it was simple: 
"Give bread to the poor. Give shelter to the roofless. Give 
work to those without work." 

In February, 1947, Sweden gave Pius XII its Prince Carl 
medal, awarded to the person who during the previous 
year had done the most in the field of charity. It was given 
to him for his "tireless work in relieving the misery of the 
war victims." 

Devastated Europe could do little to help children or 
adults. It was from the Americas that the help came in 
response to the Pope's appeals. It came by bales and boxes in 
the holds of ships. In her storerooms in the Vatican Sister 
Pascalina, who had been made directress of this work, was 
sometimes all but overwhelmed by the mass of it. But 
she found a place for everything, just as she found something 
to answer every request, from layettes for babies to vest 
ments for churches. 

Under the great rooms of the Vatican were those which 
had been set aside for the Pope's personal relief work. Once 
two rooms had sufficed for this. Now there were seventeen, 
and all strictly utilitarian in furnishing. Each room had deep 
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shelves from the floor almost to the ceiling. They were 
made of old scaffolding and discarded archive racks. 
Electric bulbs hung on cords from the ceiling. Big tables 
overflowed with parcels. Sometimes everything was so full 
that the Pope's private garage had to be used as temporary 
storage space. But nothing stayed long there was always 
a need to be met. And Sister Pascalina, slim, bright-eyed, 
still as active as in the days in Munich when she supervised 
the nunciature and the nuncio as well, was at the head of 
all the work. 

Her staff consisted of sisters who helped with the packing 
and unpacking and with the office work. Sisters from various 
convents took the clothing home with them and cleaned 
and mended and pressed it. There was also Angiolino, who 
worked in the storerooms from seven in the morning until 
ten at night, and who sometimes was urged to rest a little 
more. He always refused. "Madre Pascalina never gets 
tired," he pointed out, "and so I can't." Besides, he said, 
there were only two chairs in the seventeen rooms; no one 
had time to sit down. 

A Vatican gendarme, retired, came to help evenings with 
the bookkeeping. A half dozen members of the civilian 
administration helped during their spare time with the 
cleaning and heavy work. Delivery men came after work 
hours to take boxes to the railway stations for distribution. 

This was Sister Pascalina's staff, both efficient and in 
expensive. 

Those who sought help from this store were a varied lot* 
A pastor who had just taken in a horde of hungry, homeless 
children who were in rags. A war-ruined aristocrat, who 
came secretly for the package of food always waiting for 
her. A cardinal sometimes brought a visitor who would no 
doubt leave a donation for this all-but-unbelievable work. 
Somewhere in all the hurry and bustle there had been time 
to gather statistics. The books showed that in three years 
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there had been a distribution of half a million coats, five 
million suits and dresses, and seven million pairs of shoes. 
Yet that was only a part of the bewildering whole. 

Even Sister Pascalina's own congregation knew better 
than to let its members come to visit her empty-handed. 
When the superior general of Chile came, she brought with 
her twenty-one packing cases. Even a year later Sister Pas- 
calina's bright eyes grew brighter at the memory of them. 
"All new clothing and wonderful food," she told the Holy 
Father when he came for his daily visit to the storerooms. 

Sometimes the clothing bore a tag in Italian, "This is 
from the good American people." The generous giving grew 
with the years. From 1948 the National Council of Catholic 
Women sent in a constant stream millions of new garments 
to the Vatican storerooms for the Pope to give to everyone 
in the world who was in need. Once Sister Pascalina wrote 
to the Catholic women of that country: ''Only Our Blessed 
Lord knows how much misery has been relieved and how 
much new courage and joy entered saddened hearts and 
homes through the distributions made possible by your 
charity/' 

Not only the laity, dispossessed of home and country and 
sometimes of freedom, were the Holy Father's problem. 
Many priests were victims of prison camps or were evicted 
from their parishes or had fled with their people. They were 
as ragged as their parishioners. There were still seven hun 
dred priests at Dachau when the war ended. Some of them 
were able to return to their parishes. But sometimes the 
parishes were gone, absorbed into the alien hands of com 
munism. Some ministered to the people as Diaspora priests, 
homeless and going from place to place to serve them. 

The Vatican listed all imprisoned priests. When they were 
liberated, it tried to find parishes for them. Over four hun 
dred came to the United States. Some stayed in Russian- 
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dominated lands in order to minister to the Catholics still 
there. For where there were people there must be the 
priests to try to bring to the hungry and homeless not only 
material food and shelter but also the spiritual Bread and 
the Home where there was a place for all. 

The Pope had many helpers in his far-flung works of 
charity. His organization was very large. But, somehow, 
all his work managed to preserve a personal tone, vast though 
it was. In Rome alone there were at one time seventy thou 
sand refugees, all poor, some injured by the air warfare. 
They needed medicine and bandages. At one time during 
the siege the material for bandaging was so hard to get that 
the Pope sent sheets from his own bed to meet the need. 

"All who knock at the Holy Father's door get a coat for 
their cold bodies and also a word of love to lighten their 
tired hearts," said one grateful recipient. 

"Are the people's hopes to be shattered by a new tyranny?" 
the Pope had asked the American journalists late in 1947. 
Sometimes it seemed as if, in the next year, the rhetorical 
question would be answered in the affirmative. 

At first peace itself had been of less concern than the 
immediate healing of the wounds of war. Everywhere help 
for those who needed it was the first thought, for everyone 
knew that the most important duty was to restore a sem 
blance of life and living to those so long in the shadow of 
death. In this atmosphere of good will the creation of a new 
force in the world did not get the attention it otherwise 
might have received. There was a rapprochement among all 
the groups who had helped to bring this gigantic tragedy 
to an end. There was a tranquillity and an easing of watch 
fulness. It was not to last long. 

In Russia the Comintern, founded after the First World 
War, was known to have as its avowed intention the further 
ing of Marxian socialism. At that time only two Communist 
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parties existed, the Russian and the German. In 1943 the 
Comintern was dissolved at the request of Russia's allies. 

The Cominform, which began to operate in 1947, was a 
very different organization. It was also made up o more 
component parts; it included Communists from Italy and 
France and Hungary. The countries about Russia were more 
and more falling under her sway; in some the governance 
was entirely hers. Already the familiar pattern was emerging 
deportations, prison terms for patriots, purges. 

In December of 1947 Pius XII issued an encyclical called 
Optatissima pax. It was an appeal for prayers for social peace, 
but he admitted that his "most longed for peace" was still 
far away. The shooting and the bombing had ceased. Treaties 
had been made. But the other, the greater peace, was as yet 
only a dream in the heart. He spoke sadly of "another 
postwar year, full of misery and suffering, of delusion and 
pain." And, in an unusually strong phrase, he pointed a 
future possibly as dark as that of Dante's vision of Hell. But 
he could also hope that, instead of such a bleak outlook, 
there might be a happier one if men would follow the 
counsel of St. Augustine: "If you want peace practice justice/' 

With that in mind, he spoke of the exploitation of the 
workers. It had roused them to revolt and so given com 
munism its opportunity to come forward with its doctrine. 
Communists would do little if anything to relieve the 
world's misery. They would merely rouse its interest in 
their own plan. They said that a social peace must be pre 
ceded by civil war. The Holy Father said this was not 
true, except in so far as such incendiary talk might lead to 
trouble. All that was needed was peaceful cooperation and 
mutual understanding, and these were necessary. 

"Nothing is lost by peace," he had called out to a world 
ready to go to war. Now he felt he must give that same 
warning to a world which had made peace and yet had 
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none. It must be more than phrases in book or treaty. It 
must be fact. 

"But we have peace/* someone said to him one day. He 
shook his head and answered, "No, we have only the dopo 
guerra" 

During this time of social readjustment and, as the future 
was to make clear, much of it maladjustment, the Holy See 
was not asked to participate in any plans, even though the 
Pope's peace points of some years before had been in part 
the foundations of the peace negotiations. Selfishness was 
rampant and also the continuing fear of the political inten 
tions of the Vatican and this in the face of the growing 
Russian insolence. When Stalin asked cynically how many 
divisions the Pope had, it was a good example of Soviet 
disdain for the power of a religious group. Hitler and Mus 
solini were dust, but a grimmer totalitarian system had 
power in the world. It had no charity, no kindness, no love 
for God or for man. It had only a blind asceticism on the 
part of its followers who would, if the need arose, be them 
selves relentlessly purged so that the system might continue. 

In his own gentle but forceful way, by encyclicals and 
letters and talks, the Pope made clear the Christian view 
point and that he spoke for an institution much older than 
the Soviet system. He spoke for the spiritual rehabilitation 
needed to make Christians strong to resist the Communist 
determination to kill man's faith in God and his Church. 
Several times he spoke of the new weapons of destruction 
that were being devised. It showed the world's uneasiness 
about the peace so recently achieved. These weapons prom 
ised a much worse destruction than was wrought by those 
of the last war. "Spectres of Hell/' the Pope had called them, 
as he watched with growing apprehension these new arma 
ments, designed to preserve an already endangered peace. 
When he spoke at Christmastime, 1948, the Pope's theme 
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was peace. This time lie defined the characteristics o a 
true will for peace. Peace comes from God, he said. It has 
two weapons, prayers and love. It has also an awareness of 
what war involves that it takes more than national prestige 
or honor to make a war right. 

The next year, at Christmas, he set down his definition of a 
just war, thus all but admitting the danger of another in 
the future. "The nation which is threatened by or is the 
victim of an unjust aggressor cannot remain passively in 
different if it wishes to think or act in a Christian spirit/' 
he said, "nor in such cases can the family of peoples behave 
as mere spectators by maintaining an attitude of impassive 
neutrality." He spoke of the past damage wrought by such 
indifference toward a war of aggression and how much it 
contributed to a feeling of insecurity among large nations 
and even more among small ones. Such an attitude brought 
no advantage or assurance; instead it encouraged the "au 
thors and promoters of aggression." And he said his hope 
was that the United Nations would become an expression 
of international solidarity for peace, "canceling from its in 
stitutions and its statutes all traces of its origins, which nec 
essarily were a solidarity in war." 
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Chapter Sixteen 



DURING October, 1948, word came of the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, primate of Hungary, one of the prelates whom 
Pius XII had created cardinal two years before. Hungary 
was now completely in Communist hands. Premier Nagy had 
been forced to resign some months before; with him went 
the moderate group that had been restoring a peaceful gov 
ernment in the country. There had of course been other 
arrests, the most noteworthy that of Archbishop Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia two years earlier. But this was the first time a 
cardinal was apprehended. With his trial was opened a 
large-scale attack against the Catholic Church in all the 
Communist-ruled lands of Eastern Europe. 

At first it was difficult to learn exactly what the accusa 
tion was. Reports said it was the cardinal's protests at the 
confiscation of church lands. No doubt the real reason was 
his determined opposition to the secularization of Catholic 
schools. This, as he and everyone else knew, meant not only 
removing religion from the schools but replacing it with the 
teaching of an atheistic materialism. 

His trial was so incredible that a shocked world read about 
it and could not believe it was really happening. When, 
after an imprisonment of some weeks, he was brought before 
the court, one could hardly recognize in the staring face of 
the photograph the strong, able man he had been. But he 
had warned his people, when he knew his arrest was im- 
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minent, that they were not to believe anything he might 
confess before a court. They were to remember what he had 
preached to them for many years and to give no heed to 
what he might say now. But fear gripped many in the con 
quered lands. If the cardinal could be so changed by terror 
tactics, might not many lesser men weaken? 

The cardinal, facing his relentless persecutors, did not 
know that in Rome the Holy Father was speaking for him, 
speaking in grief and in anger. On January 2 of the new 
year the Pope sent a letter to the hierarchy of Hungary, a 
letter of praise for the accused cardinal, calling him an 
ottimo pastore who with apostolic strength had guarded the 
integrity of Christian doctrine and upheld the rights of re 
ligion. He urged the clergy not to listen to what was mas 
querading as truth, what was trying to lead the souls of men 
astray. 

On that same day he was the recipient of a letter from the 
Hungarian government explaining that it was very anxious 
to come to an understanding with the Holy See. There was 
only one possible answer, and it was sent. It was a coldly 
polite note which said it would not be possible to come to 
any such agreement when one considered the treatment 
meted out to a high church official, especially when his one 
offense had been what the Holy See tried everywhere to 
safeguard the education of the young. 

The cardinal no doubt did not know of this. Nor did he 
know there was a decree of excommunication against all 
those who had collaborated in this crime. 

During the month the Pope spoke four times, always on 
this one subject which filled his thoughts. First he addressed 
the cardinals on the haste with which the trial had been 
conducted and the lying charges of which the cardinal had 
been found guilty. He spoke with deep sorrow of what had 
been done to this strong and energetic man to make him 
seem so slack-jawed and weak. 
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On February 12, the day on which Cardinal Mindszenty 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, he spoke of the prelate's 
years of battling for the rights of the Church: "Let nothing 
give you more concern than that of fighting in the name of 
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God. 

Next he gave a talk to the diplomatic corps in which he 
said that the Christian conscience was revolted at hearing 
of such oppression "with every negation of justice and 
every right of man" and that it did not matter who had 
committed the crime. 

During the same week, visibly affected by grief, he ad 
dressed a huge crowd gathered in St. Peter s Square on the 
subject of the martyred cardinal. What had happened to 
him had happened in other ages "when, not content with 
the physical destruction of their victim, they try to make 
him look contemptible in the eyes of society and especially 
of his own land." 

It was clear that the tranquillity of the peace settlements 
had been only a momentary pause, that the Communists 
were preparing a new warfare, this time not with guns but 
with other weapons, and that the assault was to be against 
the Church. They were beginning with an attack on a few 
leaders, in order to make examples of them. To the clergy 
of the lands they held they were offering blandishments of 
all sorts, urging them to break from the harsh and narrow 
authority of the Holy See and become a patriotic clergy, one 
in line with progress and in line with what their country 
asked of them. As the months went by and the great majority 
still resisted, the Communists changed the offers of gifts to 
insults and imprisonment. More trials followed. The arbi 
trary sentences had no justice behind them, for the crimes 
were imaginary. 

Their real power lay in the fact that they could keep re 
ligion from children. If priests or the faithful insisted on 
teaching it, they would be acting against the laws of the 
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country. It meant that the Church would retain little influ 
ence over its young people and its little children they 
were the most pathetic victims of the new policy. 

Finally, after listening to repeated Communist attacks on 
the Church and the clergy, the Vatican issued a formal an 
nouncement on July 1, 1949: "Catholics who profess and 
especially those who defend and spread the materialistic 
and anti-Christian doctrine of communism, incur, as being 
apostates from the Catholic faith, excommunication." 

For the Vatican too had its weapons, as the Communists 
were to learn. The teachers of the faithful could lead and 
persuade and point to God and His laws. They could also 
move with the times and implement their moves by invoking 
an ancient law of the Church. 

Throughout Italy especially there had been great con 
fusion on this doctrine of communism. Among the unedu 
cated there were many who felt that the Communists among 
them, often their neighbors, were merely helping them to 
get better homes and something to eat at a time when others 
were not. Those who had lived through changing govern 
ments, and paid not too much attention to any of them, did 
not feel that communism was any worse than previous con 
ditions had been. Many Catholics did in fact call themselves 
Communists and hardly knew what the term meant. They 
did know that these men were promising that if they were 
elected the people's hard lives would be easier. They did 
not hate the Church. They carried out some church duties 
and when they were dying they called for a priest. 

During that year the Communists in Italy had gained a 
little. They were now working hard for a campaign of vic 
tory. Then came the Vatican announcement that made it 
quite clear that those who voted the Communist ticket 
would be automatically excommunicated from their Church. 
This put a stop to most of the happy meetings between 
Catholics and real Communists. It caused a searching of 
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hearts. It also caused a considerable defeat for the Com 
munists in the elections, though their head, Togliatti, had 
gone all over Rome predicting a huge victory. The Com 
munists received less than a third of the votes cast. 

Temporarily upset, they turned to another method of 
propaganda. They drew up a statement which spoke at 
length and scornfully of reactionary circles which were 
working against the freedom of man. And they told very 
plainly how this nefarious work must be met and fought. 
Again they used half-truths which sounded true. No one 
would have denied that there was still too much imperialism 
in the world, too much selfishness among the wealthy and 
high placed, too many who were politicians rather than 
statesmen. But the Communists were alone in insisting that 
the only reason for this poverty and suffering was this selfish 
ness, whereas the Church stood up for all her children, rich 
and poor, aristocrat and factory owner, as well as workers 
in home and factory. Communism cared not at all about 
making the rich understand conditions. Their interest, they 
said, was in the workers alone. They had been doing quite 
well with this insistent cry of "Off with their heads F For 
the man who was poor and saw others tossing away frivo 
lously what his children needed so desperately was not in a 
situation to be very logical about it. In impoverished Rome 
the Communists expected to reap a rich harvest on this ap 
peal to social justice. The notice of excommunication had 
temporarily halted their advance in the city. Perhaps an 
other announcement of a very different kind, and made 
shortly before, also had helped. It had come quietly but 
forcefully into the clamor of men shouting for new systems, 
men trying to end Christianity, men declaring that the era 
of the people was at hand. 

On Ascension Day the announcement of a Holy Year for 
1950 was read from the four patriarchal basilicas of Rome. 
It was to be a year of repentance, a year of expiation, a year 
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of pardon. It came at a time when the basic rights of the 
Church must be defended against the persecution threaten 
ing her anew, a year when the faithful would be given an 
opportunity to stand up and be counted. It would also be 
a year of jubilee. On Mount Sinai God had told Moses: "In 
the year of the jubilee shall all return to their possessions." 
And one great possession of the Faith was the Eternal City 
to which pilgrims were now invited to come. 

It would be the twenty-fifth such year in the history of 
the Church, for the interesting celebration had had its be 
ginnings in the last days of 1299, when, and for no apparent 
reason, great crowds of people from all over Rome and the 
surrounding area had come streaming to St. Peter's. This 
unexpected pilgrimage had continued all the week of the 
feast. Then people began coming from far away to join the 
pilgrims. Gradually it was learned that word had spread of a 
special indulgence to be granted all who came to Rome 
at that time. 

Pope Boniface VIII, deeply moved by this devotion and 
faith, issued a bull to confirm the story. The crowds in 
creased. It was said that two million people came to Rome 
during the next months, young and old, rich and poor, sing 
ing the litanies of the Church in many tongues. 

Ever since that time, at varying times and for varying 
reasons, the Holy Year had been proclaimed. There was a 
vital reason for it this year when the challenge of commu 
nism was heard daily and was being offered not only for 
material well-being but also as a counterfaith. 

The Holy Year was not, however, proclaimed to expiate 
only the sins of communism but also the sins of the Christian 
nations. The sins were many. No actual war was being 
fought just then, but there were wars of the spirit in many 
parts of Europe. Mercy and justice seemed of less impor 
tance than vengeance. The promised peace began to seem 
one of treaties only and not of changed hearts. There was 
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need of mercy, or reconciliation, and these would be em 
phasized the coming year, dedicated to Our Lady of peace 
and mercy and justice. Like the echo from the great ency 
clicals of his predecessors on social justice came the warning 
of Pius XII: "Do not forget that material prosperity without 
God is torment to those who do not have it and that it is a 
fatal snare for those who do." 

In December the Pope sent a message to the world, in 
viting all non-Catholics to share in the "great return," as he 
called the pilgrimage planned for Rome during the following 
year. He hoped that all races and peoples from many na 
tions would come to share this year of peace, coming to "the 
common house of the Father" to take the way of prayer and 
repentance. Rome, he pointed out, was without appeal to 
ranks or classes. It was the home of all peoples. 

In one magnificent sentence, to show how inclusive was 
this invitation to a meeting of peace in faith, he said that 
there would perhaps be among the visitors to the Eternal 
City both the conqueror and the conquered, the keeper of 
the prison camp and the prisoners who had endured punish 
ment there. They would meet in this Truce of God. 

Among the various intentions for the Holy Year the Pope 
announced as first and most important the sanctification 
of souls through prayer and penance. The second was "work 
on behalf of peace." A third was to pray for the protection 
of the Holy Places in Jerusalem. He was happy to note that 
there was now an armistice in the Holy Land, but he had 
previously voiced a concern which he now repeated an 
appeal for an international regime in Jerusalem. He had 
asked the faithful in various countries to speak to their 
governments about the traditional rights of Catholics in the 
Holy Land. 

The prayer for the Holy Year had been written by the 
Pope himself. It was an appeal for "peace in our days, peace 
to souls, peace to families, to nations. Let the rainbow of 
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peace and repentance stream again over the land. . . . We 
lay our unworthiness in Thy hands and unite our weak 
prayers with the intercession of Our Lady and all the Saints. 
Grant that the sick may have health, the young men a strong 
faith, the women purity. Grant to f athers blooming families, 
to mother's blessings in their children, to refugees and pris 
oners a home, and for us all Thy peace as a preparedness for 
Heaven.'* 

On December 24 came the ceremonial opening of the Holy 
Door in St. Peter's. With crowds watching him, and sur 
rounded by the dignitaries of the Church, the Pope tapped 
three times with a hammer on the door, never opened save 
at this time. The masonry, previously loosened, fell at the 
third blow, the door was opened, and the Pope entered the 
basilica first, to be followed by all the rest. 

Two days later, as Bishop of Rome, he took part in the 
first jubilee visit to the basilica in company with students from 
the seminaries and colleges for clergy in Rome. It was the 
beginning of a very busy year for him. 

Even early in the year it was plain that many had ac 
cepted his invitation. The city was packed with pilgrims and 
accommodations were difficult to find as the months passed. 
As host of the occasion, Pius XII himself undertook the for 
mation of a committee with members from various countries 
to make arrangements for the visitors. Rome aided with a 
will. Thousands of rooms in private houses were offered. 
Clubs and hostels were ready to receive the city's guests. 
Even so this proved far from enough, for daily several hun 
dred trains brought newcomers, Others came by car or 
plane. Some hardy groups came, like pilgrims of old, on 
foot. Convents and monasteries sheltered them at the Pope's 
request. Embassies and legations offered rooms and some 
were even put up in tents. 
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As the crowds increased, so did the audiences. There was 
no doubt that the Pope was very happy with this wonderful 
outpouring of faith. Rome was filled that year with people at 
prayer in every church and basilica, all day and into the 
night. But the people closest to the Pope worried about him 
and watched his busy days with concern. Sister Pascalina 
saw that the red wine, with more strength in it, oftener 
replaced the white at dinner. Monsignor Montini who, had 
been acting secretary of state since the death of Cardinal 
Maglione, tried to take the burden from the Pope's shoulders. 
But it was a difficult task, for the Pope liked burdens. The 
fact that he was now in his seventy-fifth year troubled others 
but not him. 

The Communists, watching the pilgrim throngs in this 
demonstration of an insistent Catholicism, knew they must 
use a new approach if they were to fight it with any measure 
of success. It was doubtful if they really understood the 
power of the occasion or how it differed from their own 
great gatherings. In actuality this was a supreme expression 
of the unity of the Church and especially of its deep and 
underlying spiritual unity. The whole year was a continuing 
prayer, growing always stronger. This was not an appeal 
for bread or homes for the poor or even an appeal for soli 
darity of man to man. This was far above any means the 
Communists had, for their best was still of earth. 

However, they prepared to bring other weapons in an 
attempt to disorganize this year of prayer. In March, at the 
Stockholm Congress, they launched a peace appeal, out- 
rightly condemning atomic warfare. It was clever work, for 
it was clearly an attempt to put in a claim for themselves 
as peacemakers of the world. The Western "imperialists" 
and the Pope were to be accused of making efforts to stir 
up further strife. All right-minded people were urged to pay 
no attention to misleading phrases about peace or to pious 
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cant on the subject, but to work against the warmongers 
who wanted once more to let loose on the world the horrors 
of atomic warfare. 

A careful reading of the appeal made it clear that the 
atomic bomb was without doubt the main objective. But 
it was also clear that underlying this leit-motif of altruism 
was a call to Communist forces to line up against the 
obstinate enemy to their hopes for the future. 

The next move was made by the Pope. In July he issued 
a special peace appeal. Unhappily there was reason for it. 
War had again broken out, this time in Korea. It was engi 
neered by Communists, and clearly it was against the inten 
tions of the United Nations. The Pope spoke with honest anger 
of the charges of those who would spread insidious accusa 
tions against the Holy See, who said that the Vatican wanted 
to see a new outbreak of war for "capitalist" reasons. Then 
he hurled their charges back at the accusers, and at the end 
his encyclical spoke of the "inhuman weapons" which were 
being manufactured. He had spoken against these before, 
he reminded everyone. But he did not, as did the Com 
munists at Stockholm, ask for the outlawing of the bomb. 
His gesture was more sweeping and more dramatic. He 
asked for the elimination of everything that made for war 
and of everything that could bring on war. 

In August, Pax Romana, an international group of college 
and graduate students, held its meeting. The Pope sent a 
message of greeting to the members who were delegates 
from the free nations and those who were delegates in exile 
from their own countries. He sent greetings, too, to those 
who perhaps would not hear them the members of the 
group who could not take part in the Holy Year, who could 
make, in their prisons and their homes that were like 
prisons, only pilgrimages of the heart. 

That summer he also had the joy of broadcasting a raes- 
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sage to London, where at Wembley Stadium there was 
being held a great meeting to mark the centenary of the 
restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in England and Wales. 

"Before the mind's eye there rise the figures of men like 
Campion and Southwell/ 7 ran his felicitous message, "and 
a host of others, priests and laymen, who fell, as they all 
fell, but through whom the Faith was saved in England." 
He spoke especially the names of the two nineteenth-century 
cardinals who were enshrined in English Catholic hearts 
Newman "most eloquent exponent of the word of God" 
and Manning "champion of the worker, apostle of a 
greater social justice." 

"Great is the hope our Mother the Church places in you," 
he told the assembly in his charmingly accented English, 
"and the next hundred years will be enough to show you are 
her worthy children." 

Meantime, while pilgrims were still filling the churches 
of the city and thousands came to the audiences, the Pope, 
at the end of October, announced at a meeting of the Col 
lege of Cardinals, his intention of confirming the definition 
of a belief which the Church had firmly held since earliest 
days that Mary, the Mother of God, was at the end of her 
life assumed into Heaven, body and soul. 

Two days later the bull was promulgated. Five hundred 
bishops and thousands of the clergy and laity crowded into 
St. Peter's Square to hear the Holy Father. His voice was 
very happy as he spoke of "this memorable day which we 
have all longed for so long. It is at last ours. It is at last 
yours." 

His one sadness in the joy of the year was that many 
might not, though of the Faith, hear about it at all, nor 
would they know of the new dogma of the Assumption. It 
was not distance that kept them from hearing it, for the 
radio carried it to all who were not in Rome. Twenty-five 
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years before, at the previous Holy Year, every land had been 
represented there except Russia. Now there were people 
missing from many other lands, some almost entirely Catholic 
and all with members of the Church among them East 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, China. 

Perhaps in Russia there was laughter at this outmoded 
performance of a Holy Year, this absurd ceremony. But with 
those in the lands they controlled, to whom secret word of 
it came, there must have been many prayers for its success. 
And they must have known how their free brethren were 
praying that they too might soon be able to worship God 
again, not only in their hearts but in their churches. They 
knew the deported, the imprisoned, the men and women 
in satellite lands that the Pope's prayers went out to them, 
his children whose only contact with the Church was in 
prayer. 

During the Holy Year one of the Holy Father's visitors 
was a nun who came from her convent in Portugal to pre 
sent him with an envelope which contained the three 
prophecies of Fatima. 

Sister Luzia was the only one still living of the three 
children to whom, in a remote village of Portugal, Our Lady 
had appeared more that thirty years earlier. Two of these 
prophecies Luzia had told about earlier the one, of 
Our Lady standing in a radiant light while all about her 
flitted figures who were symbols of a humanity which had 
forsaken God and could find no rest; the other, a few days 
later, of Our Lady telling the children that the war then 
raging would soon end but that under the reign of the next 
pope another would break out, if men did not learn to live in 
justice with one another. She spoke of Russia. She spoke of 
whole nations which might be destroyed. 

The third part of the prophecy was not to be opened 
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until I960, Our Lady had told the children. Now, after the 
Holy Father had in her presence sealed the prophecy, 
Sister Luzia went back to her convent, having carried out 
the final part of her promise to Our Lady to take it to the 
Holy Father. 

In December, when the Holy Year was almost over, the 
Pope issued a Christmas message which again was an urgent 
appeal for peace. It asked a crusade of prayer for the fol 
lowing year, to continue in the spirit of this year just past. 
In part his brief message was also a defense of his own 
actions in the past and was no doubt addressed to Com 
munists as well as to the rest of the world. 

"Examine the twelve troubled years of our reign," he 
wrote. "Examine every word we have uttered, every sentence 
we have written. They are, you will find, all exhorations to 
peace. ... In the fatal month of August, 1939, we lifted 
our voice, begging the governments to resolve their dif 
ficulties by sincere and mutual understanding. You will lose 
nothing by peace, we urged; you will lose everything by 
war. . . . But there is still in the world a haven where the 
dove of peace may rest secure. It is here, where the Vicar 
of Christ ... is a tireless champion of peace. Thus we acted 
in the past; so will we act in the future." 

On December 24 came the formal closing of the Holy Door. 
The Pope was the last to cross its threshold before it was 
sealed until another Holy Year. He knelt before it and laid 
there three bricks of gold on which were the words: "Anno 
Jubilaei Pius XII Pontifex Maximus aperuit et clausit." 
The ceremony closed with a Te Deum and the apostolic 
blessing. 

Pius XII had had a busy year and surely had a right to 
cease from work for a time. But he had been greatly moved 
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by the outpouring of devotion for the Church which had 
been so evident all that year and was even more concerned 
by the fact that so many of his children had not been able to 
attend because they were not permitted to leave the coun 
tries under the rule of a harsh and alien creed. He knew 
they were deprived of all direct spiritual consolation. He 
knew they were in prison, a prison of the body and of the 
soul. The Christmas message to the cardinals was full of the 
tender love with which he always spoke to them, but it was 
followed by a stirring appeal to action. 

"Away with the barriers!" he wrote. "Break down the 
barbed-wire fences! Let each people be free to know the 
lives of other peoples! Let the segregation of some countries 
from the rest of the world, so dangerous to the cause of 
peace, be abolished!" 
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Chapter Seventeen 



IN MARCH o 1951 Pius XII was seventy-five years old. At 
an age when many men are no longer active workers, his 
days were as crowded as they had ever been, his nights as 
filled with work. He had grown thinner since his illness. 
He had always been slim, but now he had a look of fragility 
which the years and illness had brought. "His almost trans 
lucent body seems to serve only as a cover for his soul," said 
Henri Bordeaux. 

He had been for more than fifty years a priest. On his 
fortieth anniversary he had gone to visit the chapel where 
he said his first Mass. He looked at the picture over the altar, 
the one which the city called Salvation of the Romans, and 
his expression was warm and loving. 

"We have always felt we were under her protection/* 
he said, "and in hours of doubt and anxiety, of which we 
have had our share, we called on her and the call was 
never in vain. She gave us light and protection and conso 
lation/' 

The days of the past few years had been no less wearing 
than the earlier ones. Occasionally there had been small per 
sonal pleasures, as on the day when he pressed the button 
which by remote control illuminated the metal cross on the 
top of Mount Amiati at Onano, which he had climbed as a 
boy to view the ruins of the old Cistercian monastery. 
Another was the day he went to the Capranica and saw his 
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old room and the lecture rooms and the chapel And one 
day, on a visit to the Chiesa Nuova, he had pointed out the 
place where in the sacristy his altar boy's cassock had hung 
"or was supposed to hang/' he said, "for I usually threw 
mine down in a heap as every altar boy does." 

In June of 1951 he met with another of these pleasures. 
In that month the church on the Via Flaminia was com 
pleted, the building which had been erected with gifts from 
Catholics all over the world for the Pope's twenty-fifth an 
niversary as an archbishop. It was ready at last and on June 
2 he consecrated it and said Mass at the high altar of the 
Church of San Eugenio. 

These were the happy small events spaced over the past 
years. But many darker things came to pass during that 
time. The prospect of Catholic heads of the Church grew 
no brighter in other lands. Cardinal Mindszenty was still 
in prison. Archbishop Beran of Czechoslovakia had been 
arrested the year before for his "crimes." Archbishop Stepinac 
of Yugoslavia was in prison too. From Belgrade had come an 
offer of freedom for him, but only on condition that he still 
be considered a war criminal. The cardinal of Peking was in 
the United States, in flight from Chinese Communists. In 
Warsaw Archbishop Wyszynski, primate of Poland, was 
under even greater pressure. 

Everywhere the plan was clear. By imprisoning the church 
heads in various countries which they controlled the Com 
munists obviously thought it would be easier to persuade 
the lesser clergy to join those who were "patriotic and pro 
gressive." 

In an apostolic letter to all members of the Church of 
Czechoslovakia, Pius XII spoke of one of the saddest results 
of all this unhappy pressure. Children were being deprived 
of the opportunity to learn the principles of the Faith and 
the standards of a Christian life. They were robbed of 
their spiritual inheritance. 
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In September lie issued an encyclical Sempiternus Rex 
at the time when there was being celebrated the fif teen 
hundredth anniversary of the Council of Chalcedon. He took 
the opportunity to appeal to the Eastern churches to consider 
a return to the unity they had given up long centuries before. 

He wrote of the heresy of major proportions which had 
appeared in Constantinople in the fif th century, first brought 
forward by a certain Eutyches. It struck at one of the central 
dogmas of the Church that Christ has two natures, human 
and divine, whereas Eutyches and his followers claimed the 
human had been absorbed into the divine. 

Pius XII related the story carefully and meticulously, 
rather like a schoolteacher giving a lecture. He told how, 
after several years of recrimination between churchmen, 
Leo I later known as Leo the Great and canonized 
called a meeting at Chalcedon in Asia Minor. Leo had pre 
pared his arguments and he expounded their validity at 
length. "But it is really Peter who speaks/' he said. "It is 
his warning we give and nothing but his teaching do we 
preach." 

More than six hundred bishops from East and West at 
tended the great congress, and in the end Leo's thesis was 
unanimously accepted. The unity of the Church was pre 
served and this matter of faith was never again disputed. 
When in later centuries difficulties developed between the 
Church in the East and that in the West, it was never in regard 
to faith and morals. It was solely the repudiation of the papal 
claims that brought the great schism. And now the Holy 
Father reminded the churches of the East how it was they 
who had stood with the Bishop of Rome on the dogmatic 
definition of the natures of Christ. It was they who set up 
"the glorious monument which will endure to the end of 
time." And he pointed out that there were many other 
bonds between East and West and one was the great 
devotion to the Mother of God. 
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He prayed and he hoped that they would pray for a 
return of all to the unity in God. "Is it not a holy and salutary 
thing that all should return to the one fold of Christ?" he 
asked, and added that the goal could be reached by 
an "unprejudiced and dispassionate reconstruction of past 
events. There are so many strong assaults on Christendom 
now that all ought to be under one banner and pray one 
prayer." 

In October a world Congress of the Laity was held in 
Rome. The Pope addressed the final meeting, coming from 
Castel Gandolfo to do so. He said it was difficult to say just 
where the apostolate of the laity began but he was certain 
that the form and degree was less important than the action. 
The lay apostolate should be concerned with political action 
for the good of the state, and that included the family and 
the school. "Can such matters leave an apostolate indifferent 
or apathetic?" he asked. 

With tensions in many Christian countries, so many of 
which were behind what he had called barbed-wire barriers, 
the Pope's Christmas message was that year eagerly awaited 
by the Catholic world. For in a large part of the world free 
dom of the individual was threatened; in some it seemed 
dead. The very definition of liberty seemed changing. 

Pius XII made it clear in his message that first of all the 
Church must be at liberty always "to hold to a position of 
positive neutrality." This the Vatican had carried out scrupu 
lously. However, it was only in political matters that she 
must remain neutral. When it came to the good of the 
people, or to evil in human affairs, the Church could not 
remain indifferent. "God is never neutral regarding human 
events in the course of history and His Church cannot be 
either," said the Pope. The Church had a right nay, an 
obligation to speak when the subject of peace was con- 
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earned. "And what is peace?" he asked, and answered, "It 
is a return to the eternal values of the individual as well as 
that of mankind/* 

He spoke of the "monstrous cruelty of modern weapons 
of war," but he said that the only way to put an end to 
them was first to destroy the weapons of hate and avarice 
and the yearning for power and prestige. Peace, he said, 
in its truest definition, is liberty. 

In June, 1952, the Pope lost a dear friend of many years 
Cardinal Faulhaber, who died in Munich at the age of 
eighty-three. Three years earlier he had made a trip to the 
United States to thank the Catholics there for their "un- 
diminished charity of four long hard years." 

The Holy Father had loved this man who had been so 
kind to the stranger in his country. "He led a charmed life," 
said the Pope of his colleague. "He was under the protection 
of God always," and he told of the days in Munich when 
every bomb thrown at the palace failed to explode, and the 
stones which broke his windows hurt no one. "In fact, the 
Cardinal collected them in a big jar to keep as a memory 
of the time," said the Pope. 

In July he sent an appeal to the Russians of the feast 
of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, who had been ninth-century 
apostles to the Slavs. Invited by their king to convert the 
Moravians, they accepted and the people became Christians 
under their tutelage. The so-called Cyrillic alphabet of 
Russia was named for one. The other had made liturgical 
translations into the Slavic tongue, versions still used by 
them. 

Now, on their feast day, the Pope sent an appeal "to all 
the people of Russia." But the appeal had no political over 
tones unless it would be so interpreted by the present Russian 
overlords. He asked for a real peace, a brotherly accord, 
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with liberty for all and especially for the Church. And he 
dedicated all the people in Russia to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, knowing the Russians* devotion to her. 

No one could say how many heard the address, or even 
part of it, if they were daring enough and if the official 
jamming did not preclude their hearing it at all. But the 
attempt had been made and the blessing was over the 
Russian people even if they did not hear it. 

Near the end of this talk he coined a phrase which was 
to become famous. He spoke of the Church of Silence, where 
he feared his invitation to peace could not penetrate. And 
then he spoke of that silenced church, "where the words 
'freedom' and 'peace' have become the stolen monopoly of 
professional worshipers of power, where the Church is just 
now making only one contribution to peace the still-fresh 
graves of its martyrs." 

A short time before a group of seminarians had come to 
an audience at the Vatican. The Holy Father chatted with 
them for a few minutes. Then suddenly he asked them, 
"What are the distinctive marks of the Church?" 

Surprised at the question to which even a child knew 
the answer, several replied, "They are four, Your Holiness 
one, holy, Catholic, apostolic." 

He looked at them seriously. "Is that all? Is there no 
other?" 

They were silent until one young man ventured, "Perhaps 
Roman?" 

His face relaxed in a smile. "No, that is not necessary, 
but there is a fifth mark." His face was serious again. "Our 
Lord Himself said it the Church persecuted." 

In January of 1953 the Vatican announced the creation 
of twenty-four cardinals, even though it had been only 
seven years since Pius XII had created an even larger num 
ber. Death had removed many during that time. 
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Among the cardinals were two from the New World. 
Archbishop Mclntyre from the United States and Archbishop 
Leger from Canada. For the first time Yugoslavia and India 
were to have cardinals. There would be a full complement of 
seventy in the college and, in keeping with the Pope's in 
tention to give the group a supemational character, eighteen 
were non-Europeans, thirteen were from America, and of 
the rest only twenty-six were Italians. 

When they came to the consistory they were not present 
in full strength. The cardinal of Hungary was missing. He 
was not expected. He was still in prison, his whereabouts 
not known with any certainty. 

It had been hoped that Archbishop Stepinac, cardinal- 
elect from Yugoslavia, would be able to come to receive the 
red hat. Instead, the Communist government of his country 
evidently chose to consider his selection an insult to them 
selves. It broke off diplomatic relations with the Vatican and 
said that Stepinac would not be permitted to come to Rome. 

Another cardinal-elect, Archbishop Wyszynski, primate 
of Poland, had been confidently expected. But, only a few 
days before the consistory, a brief message was received 
from him, informing the Pope he could not come. No reason 
was given. 

The year 1954 would be the centenary of the definition 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by Pius IX. To 
celebrate this the present pontiff announced a Marian Year 
in its honor. 

On December 8, the day of the feast, he went to Santa 
Maria Maggiori to open the Marian Year. When he reached 
the statue of Our Lady on the Piazza di Spagna, he knelt 
to say a prayer before her, the prayer which he had himself 
composed for the year to be devoted to her. 

The whole ascent of the stairs to the TrinM di Monti 
was lined on both sides with cheering people. The Pope was 
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carried into the basilica on the sedia. Again he recited the 
prayer, and then, after Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
he knelt in prayer in the chapel where he had said his 
first Mass fifty-five years before. 

He blessed the people and was taken back to the Vatican 
where another great crowd awaited him. This crowd was 
made up of young people with torches who formed a path 
for him into the palace. The Year of Our Lady had begun. 

The prayer he had written was uttered many thousands 
of times that year, in many lands and many tongues. "Mother 
of God and Mother of men," it began. He prayed for peace, 
prayed that all men would through her realize their brother 
hood, that all nations would become "members of one family, 
that over them will shine the Star of universal peace/* 

Even before the end of January disquieting news came 
from the Vatican. The Holy Father had suspended his 
audiences because, said the official report, of an indisposi 
tion arising from overwork. 

By February he was a little better, was able to make cer 
tain necessary decisions. But the alarm had spread and from 
everywhere came word of prayers being said for him and 
Masses and good wishes. They came from countries east 
and west and not alone from Catholics. In Rangoon Buddhist 
high state officials came to assist at a Mass for his recovery. 
In Germany the liberal Frankfurter Zeitung noted his brave 
resistance to the spiritual tyranny of nazism, of his aware 
ness of the bolshevik peril before many saw it at all, and 
the paper hoped for his speedy recovery. 

Only in Russia and Russian-dominated lands there was no 
word about him in the papers. Only once the Pope and his 
illness were mentioned and the item was brief. It was of no 
interest to the workers, was the official statement. 

By March word came that he was better and was taking 
short walks in the Vatican gardens. But the people who came 
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to St. Peter's Square and looked at the window of the study 
remained uneasy, for, despite the favorable bulletins, no 
tall white figure appeared to give them his blessing. There 
were no shouts now, no happy "Ewiva la Papa/' But there 
were appeals in their hearts and prayers on their lips. 

In May came an announcement from the Vatican. The 
Pope planned to officiate at the canonization ceremonies of 
Pius X. His doctors had offered vigorous opposition to this, 
knowing the strain of such a ceremony, difficult for a man 
in good health and much younger. They agreed that the 
Pope was much better, but not well enough for so tiring a 
ceremony. He insisted and serenely put aside their argu 
ments. "It will be one of the most important acts of my 
pontificate/* he said. 

The date was set for May 29. Since the ceremony was to 
be televised, it would serve a double purpose, for the mil 
lions who saw the Holy Father, very able to carry out this 
ceremony, would know the Pope was well again. 

It was set for late afternoon. The sun was already low in 
the west when the Pope appeared in a St. Peter's crowded 
with people, including a thousand archbishops and bishops 

and fortv cardinals. 

</ 

As the sedia was carried down the wide aisle the people 
who had not seen him for so long peered anxiously at him 
and were reassured. He looked thinner, but that was the 

only change in him except that he did not extend his arms 
wide, as always on other occasions, but he blessed them as 
always. It was the hands, rather than his face, that showed 
how thin he had grown. 

Cardinal Cicognani, prefect of the Sacred Congregation, 
petitioned the Pope, according to prescribed formula, to 
inscribe Pius X among the saints. The pontiff knelt to pray, 
asking the guidance of Heaven. Then he rose and intoned 
the Veni Creator Spirihis and read the proclamation of the 
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canonization. As he finished, the great bells of St. Peter's 
began to peal, and then all the bells of the churches of 
Rome joined them. 

After the ceremony the Pope gave a brief talk. He spoke 
of the sanctity of Pius X, which even more than his office 
had made him outstanding. He was both a humble and a 
gigantic man. He spoke of the three aims of his life: the 
restoration of all things in Christ, the championship of the 
Church, the sanctity of all its members. At the end he 
addressed the new saint directly in prayer: "St. Pius X, you 
who blended lowliness with greatness, simple piety with 
deep learning, Pope of the Eucharist, obtain for the Church 
you so loved safety and steadfastness amid the dangers of 
our times. . . . Bring it about that this troubled world may 
see the triumph of that peace which must be for harmony 
among nations so that the burning hope which consumed 
your life may by your intercession become a blessed re 
ality." 

The pope who had that day become a saint was the first 
pope to be canonized in over two centuries, and Pius XII 
was the first pontiff to canonize another pontiff with whom 
he had worked and whom he had known well. 

When the ceremony was ended the people went away, 
satisfied that all was well with the Holy Father. What they 
did not know was that his doctor was keeping a careful 
watch all the time, and that on several occasions, when he 
seemed to be growing faint, had given him restoratives. 
Few even of those close about him knew that several times 
weakness had all but overpowered him. To the others, 
watching at St. Peter's and on their television screens all 
over the world, there came only the sound of his clear voice, 
intoning the words of the prayer, his reading of the canon 
ization, and his beautiful eulogy of the new saint. 

The Pope continued to improve. By June he was at work 
again. There were audiences as usual, though not so many. 
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In St. Peter's Square people no longer stood looking anx 
iously at an empty window, for he appeared again, blessing 
them from his study. Now they need not be silent with 
anxious love but could cheer him from happy hearts. 

In July he went as usual to Castel Gandolfo. During the 
summer he was alternately better and worse. But he was 
able to work, the one thing important to him. He agreed to 
limit the audiences, but as for the rest "popes must work 
until they die," he said to those who thought this summer 
should be for him a time of complete relaxation. 

He wrote various addresses during that summer, among 
them an apostolic letter which it gave him great joy to 
write. On August 28, the sixteen hundredth anniversary of 
St. Augustine, he wrote of this saint to whom he had been 
devoted since he was a young man and defended him 
stoutly at the anticlerical Liceo. 

He called the writings of this man "the most efficacious 
way to find the true meaning of life" and quoted from him, 
"With the measure of peace which the Lord has given me 
I have sought only peace; I have worked only for peace." 
That, said the Pope, had been the motto of St. Augustine's 
life, and it might well be the motto of every man and woman 
in the world. 

Bulletins on the Pope's health continued to be issued at 
varying intervals. It was increasingly clear that he had by 
no means entirely recovered. When early in November he 
came to St. Peter's for a special ceremony on the honoring 
of Our Lady as Queen of Heaven, his pallor and increasing 
emaciation showed he had suffered more than the bulletins 
said. Afterwards he returned to his summer home, to re 
main there until the beginning of Advent. 

On November 27 he came back to Rome, greeted his 
staff, and went to his own apartment to rest. Then he went 
to the chapel on the second floor where the spiritual ex 
ercises of the season were to open. Suddenly he realized he 
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could go no further. His strength was gone. He was taken 
back to his own rooms. 

This time no heartening bulletins came from the Vatican, 
for the Pope was very ill indeed. His doctors spoke of 
varying maladies with which he was afflicted. None was 
minor. They spoke of an operation, but were afraid he 
would not survive it. 

From the whole world came messages of love and prom 
ises of prayers. From Boston came word that the Protestant 
Assembly of Churches, meeting there, had stood for a 
minute of silent prayer for him. A resolution was sent 
praying that God might sustain the Pope in his hour of 
suffering. The New York Times said that not only Catholics 
but people of every faith admired "the profound humanity 
of this great world figure/' It was an expression of what 
many felt and it made clear why all over the world people 
were praying for him in St. Peter's Square in the churches 
of many countries and many faiths, and in the Church of 
Silence when the news seeped in. 

As the Marian Year drew to a close all the world knew that 
the Pope was dying. The doctors said there was no hope. 
All remedies had been tried. On the evening of December 
1 they stood by his bed, Pius looked at them, and the look 
in his eyes told them he knew it too. 

The doctors left the room. For a moment the Pope was 
entirely alone. As he lay there, he heard a low voice close 
to him. "There will be a Vision/' it said. With that comfort 
ing promise in his ears, the Pope fell asleep, assured that he 
had finished his work on earth and would soon pass to 
another world. During the night those who were watching 
him found him always sleeping peacefully. 

He woke early in the morning. It was still dark. As he lay 
with blackness about him, he thought of the words of the 
night before. He knew well his own weakness. He knew 
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the end was near. He was aware only of a quiet reliance 
on Heaven and its promise to him. 

He began, in the beloved Latin, to pray the Anima 
Christi. When he came to "In the hour of death call me," 
suddenly he saw the Vision which had been promised the 
night before. With all the affection of his heart he gazed at 
the gracious Figure in whose service he had spent his long 
life. Then he lay quietly waiting for the end and saying with 
all the strength that remained to him, the last words of the 
prayer, "Bid me come to Thee." He was very tired and very 
ready to go. 

When the doctors came in a few minutes later they were 
amazed that he smiled at them. He was very weak, but to 
these men of medicine it was clear that this was no dying 
man they saw before them. Since last they had seen him 
something had happened. 

On their next visit he was half sitting up. "Good morning, 
gentlemen. I am glad to see you," he greeted them, and 
his voice was the strong voice of other days. The Pope, it 
was very evident, was going to get well. 

He had learned the truth during those hours. The Vision 
had not come to take him to a rest in Heaven but to give 
him more strength for the years to come to work on earth. 
He had accepted the answer to his prayer "Bid me come to 
Thee" as meaning he was going to die. He knew now that it 
meant he was to continue God's work on earth. He had been 
given renewed strength to do so. 

His one great aim, his dedicated hope peace was per 
haps a little nearer for the world because of his determined, 
devoted effort of years. 
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Chapter Eighteen 



ON THE eve of December 8, when the Marian Year was 
drawing to its close, listeners all over the world heard again 
the voice of Pius XII, strong, persuasive, as they had often 
heard it before but had never expected to hear it again. 

"With the suffering in our body and the sacrifice in our 
heart/* he said, "we are joyous at closing the Marian Year 
and at praying with our children scattered over the whole 
earth, *Ave Maria, gratia plena/ '* 

One of the Pope's first official acts after his recovery was 
to broadcast his benediction to the crowd in St. Peter's for 
the consecration of Bishop Montini as archbishop of Milan. 

On March 19, St. Joseph's feast day, Pius XII resumed 
his general audiences. Less than three weeks earlier he had 
celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday. Soon he was doing 
his full complement of work "The Roman who works 
harder than all the Romans'* was in harness again. Among 
the many congratulatory words about his recovery was the 
statement of President Eisenhower, who at a press confer 
ence said that "all Americans are wishing the Holy Father 
a happy birthday. He has lifted all mankind by his dedicated- 
ness to peace for men/' 

In April the Pope appeared on the balcony to give his 
Easter message. On the previous Easter he had appealed for 
a ban on nuclear warfare and for a science dedicated to the 
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works of peace. It was to some extent the theme of this 
talk too. 

He spoke a little more slowly and quietly than in previous 
years. The crowd responded to this. They were quiet as if 
in sympathy. He blessed those who were suffering and 
persecuted for their faith. He prayed for a progressive dis 
armament to spare humanity from another war. He prayed 
that scientists would put nuclear energy at the service of 
men and not produce infernal violence which might destroy 
civilization. Then his theme changed and he spoke on the 
active presence of Christ in His Church, how the historic 
truth shines out undimmed by any shadow of doubt, how 
its splendor persists, supported by the loving testimony of 
the Church. 

"Christ is risen," he called out to those before him and 
to the whole world. "Christ is risen in the midst of us. So 
let the faith in you be a faith alive and glowing!" 

When he had finished speaking and had gone back into 
the palace, many stayed in the square singing. Finally he 
appeared at his study window. Then the people went home 
content. The Pope was truly well again. 

During the rest of that year and the next audiences were 
fully resumed. The groups who came were evidence to the 
variety of his interests in all phases of the work of the 
world, the material as well as the spiritual. 

During Lent he spoke to the parish priests of Rome and 
suggested methods of carrying out an apostolate to the 
individual. He spoke to the Pontifical Academy on scien 
tific knowledge, and to the rose growers of the world. When 
an exhibition was held in the Vatican Museum of the paint 
ings of Fra Angelico, a painter whom he loved, he spoke on 
how clearly the beauty and validity of the work sprang from 
the inner harmony of the artist's soul: "His pictures are 
simple, like the style of the Apostles, and the faces and 
gestures are all transfixed by grace." 
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During those two years protests were coming from Hun 
garians, pleas regarding interference with the freedom prom 
ised them. Especially insistent were the objections to the 
forced teaching of Russian in the schools and interference 
with the opinions of writers and scientists and of the press. 
There were demonstrations in Budapest and the demands 
were sometimes voiced. But there had been no hint of vio 
lence, until suddenly the dread Secret Police opened fire on 
a crowd. 

Bands of freedom fighters raided arsenals and many of 
the Hungarian police aided them. Some of the Police too 
deserted to the side of their countrymen. Many of the 
"freedom fighters" were students, and later a United Nations 
report was to say "they included some not yet out of child 
hood." Workers, teachers, writers, all joined forces with the 
students. Then came the destruction of the great statue of 
Stalin and the tearing down of all Red emblems. 

During the few brief days of freedom Cardinal Mind- 
szenty had been freed and brought back to his palace. 
People came in crowds for his blessing. He looked older, 
they reported, but his voice was firm, his mind sound, his 
spirit dauntless as ever. 

The brief revolt ended, as tanks must always prevail 
against small arms and courage. By November a cease fire 
had been ordered. It was ignored. Early on November 4 
Soviet troops marched on hapless Budapest. It was reported 
there were over three thousand tanks in the city. Radio 
Budapest kept sending out messages for help for the people 
of Hungary. By that time Soviet forces held the Danube 
bridges and the government buildings. The freedom fighters 
who had not fled were prisoners. When the danger came 
near Cardinal Mindszenty was hurriedly brought from 
his home, and found sanctuary in the United States legation. 
He sent a message to President Eisenhower. The Americans 
had saved him from certain death. *1 beg of you/' he said, 
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"do not forget this little honest nation which is suffering 
torture and death in the service of humanity." 

Meantime 170,000 Hungarians fled across the borders and 
cast themselves on the mercy of the world. 

The Pope had followed all this heartbreaking news and 
on November 10 he spoke on the radio. He had that day 
blessed a mobile chapel for the refugees escaping from 
Hungary. He looked sad and tired. He spoke quietly at first 
of repression, of new wars, of this hasty recourse to force. 
Then he called on people of both East and West for help. 

"Members of the common human family/ 7 he said, "unite 
for freedom and for peace! The hour has come when these 
momentous words have come back in their clear and 
original meaning. . . . Repeat them, proclaim them, put 
them in action. God will be your strength, May he rouse you 
all from your lethargy, separate you from all complicity 
with tyrants. Calm will come again to the world and peace, 
tested by the great trials. It will emerge, truer, more lasting, 
more just." 

Many people had been hurt and many more were now 
hungry in Budapest. After the first revolt the Pope had 
managed to have food and clothing and blood plasma sent 
to them. But with the next uprising the Russians cut the 
amounts and finally it was all shut off. 

That Christmas the Holy Father's message went out "to 
the faithful and to the whole world." It was broadcast in 
twenty-seven languages, including Russian and Chinese. It 
was outspoken and more stern in parts than any previous 
message had been. And it was filled too with love and with 
the wonder of "the inexhaustible mystery of the Nativity/* 

To those who were in the darkness and searching for a 
faint gleam of the light of tranquillity, he pointed to the 
Manger with its message of life, its promise that the crooked 
ways shall be made straight. He admitted that it was hard 
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for even a believer to comfort himself when he saw the 
painful contradictions weighing down the world of today, 
to hope in face of the "anonymity of power, the swallowing 
of the individual in the mass, the false realism which strikes 
at the roots of private and public morality, the attempt to 
create a society entirely new which takes no account of 
the historic reality of man nor the reality of the religion 
which liberty fosters/' 

He said that the three values historic reality, free action, 
and religion had been rejected in some lands. And that 
was why the Manger at Bethlehem with its deep sense of 
man's history, past and future, gave the consoling conviction 
of security to a world which longed for it. 

He spoke of grave violations of rights of men and of en 
tire nations and called for strong action against these by 
the United Nations "decisions impartially based on moral 
right, whether the recalcitrant nation be strong or weak." 

He ended with a few words of praise for the world's 
generous reaction in behalf of "the oppressed Hungarian 
people and how in truth can we who have a life of comfort 
remain insensible to a neighbor's poverty? The charity has 
been great," he added, and he asked for even more. He was 
happy to know that these unfortunates did have the peace 
and the grace of God "which no human prison can take 
from them." 

The talk was highly praised in many quarters as affirm 
ing the fact that nations threatened by Soviet imperialism 
must hang together or face the grave danger of dying sepa 
rately. But the Moscow radio and that of East Germany 
spoke very differently. They said the Pope was openly de 
claring himself against the idea of a peaceful coexistence. 

The papers in America had been quick to see the im 
portance of his message, as their editorial response showed: 
"spiritual inspiration for courage and confidence in a world 
filled with hostility and chaos" aimed at those who tend 
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to forget the real aim of Bolshevism." The Times spoke of 
the Pope as a statesman who had long pondered with 
agony of heart as well as with wisdom of mind. 

In March, 1957, not long before Easter, Pius XII, who 
had made other new regulations in church law, made one 
of the most important of all. It was perhaps the greatest 
spiritual privilege granted since Pius X had promulgated 
his decree on having children make their First Communion 
at an earlier age than was then the rule. 

This new decree carried to a conclusion, as Archbishop 
Gushing of Boston phrased it, the earlier decrees. Now all 
Catholics would be allowed to receive Communion after 
fasting three hours from solid foods and one hour from 
nonalcoholic liquids. It was a decree which would remove 
obstacles for night workers and for nurses and other trades 
and professions. It would bring to Communion thousands 
who had hitherto not been able to come. Night Masses, also 
permitted, added to this opportunity. 

In a way this decree also carried to a logical conclusion 
the great encyclicals on labor of Leo XIII and Pius XL 
In the previous year Pius XII had made a smaller gesture of 
a similar kind when he set aside the first of May as the Feast 
of St. Joseph the Worker. He had said with gentle irony 
that the day would now be for all workers and not, "as until 
now, reserved for one definite group of the working class." 

"We must bring the whole world of labor back to Christ," 
he had said, "for, like every other branch of social life, it 
belongs to Him." 

Later in April he turned again to the topic of the atomic 
bomb, bidding the world halt its race toward death "costly 
and exhausting," he called it. The appeal came in a note 
handed to a Christian Japanese envoy who had asked for 
a private audience so that he might plead against the tests 
of the hydrogen bomb on Christmas island. He had come on 
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Palm Sunday and, coming in that week of sudden joy 
followed by sudden death, it had an added appeal. For, 
though the ways of communism had been harsh and difficult 
to contemplate with calm, there was a feeling that there 
must be other ways of dealing with it than to compound 
Communist methods by even greater cruelty. 

The Pope spoke of man's gaining power over terrifying 
natural forces, of the biological results of such explosions 
on future generations "and now this unlimited power is 
used as a threat . . . which becomes even more cata 
strophic as each side tries to surpass the other in the growing 
and unfortunately real fears which it inspires/' 

In May one of the visitors to the Vatican was a very wel 
come one the primate of Poland, to whom the Pope was 
at long last able to give the red hat. With him came three 
Polish bishops. They had been assured that they would all 
be able to return to Poland. Matters there did not look 
quite so hopeless as they had three years before, but freedom 
for the Church in Poland was, as in certain other lands, still 
a dream dim in the future. In Budapest the cardinal of 
Hungary remained in the United States legation building, 
the one place in his own country where his life was safe. 
In Yugoslavia Cardinal Stepinac was still limited in his 
movements. 

Two months earlier the Pope had celebrated his eighty- 
first birthday. It was clear that he was as strong as ever and 
as able as he had been before his long illness. His ability to 
emerge unwearied from long audiences and his steadfast 
voice on the radio were evidence of that, as was his min 
gling with people at the general audiences, smiling and 
friendly to all who came, people of all faiths and people of 
none. Once at a general audience, as he was blessing those 
he walked among, he noticed one man who had ostenta 
tiously turned his back. He went up to him, "Do you really 
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think that you can be injured by an old man's blessing?" he 
asked gently. 

Pius XII had seen the very existence of Christian civiliza 
tion threatened. He had lived through, and was still living 
through, the greatest persecution of the Church since the 
early centuries of its life. And he had remained serene. His 
voice, when he spoke to great crowds or small, rang with 
conviction and with a sureness that beyond the hate that was 
mortal was the love that could not die, for it was immortal. 
"He is our main hope of sanity in a mad generation/' said 
Cardinal Kinsley. 

The refugees, the sad people who walked the ways of 
the world in this "century of the homeless," were still his 
problem. None were more so than the children "with their 
hands asking bread and no one to break it for them. Of 
all the things this terrible war has brought me," he said, 
"none hurts me more than to consider the children who 
suffer cold and hunger and disease. Let no one deny his 
help, his strength, his means, for all the homeless people in 
the world." 

He himself had never once denied this threefold aid. 
His help had gone to all, from the days in Germany when 
hopeless men crowded the wire barriers at sight of his cab 
and the taH black figure waving to them. 

He had given his strength to the people and, when that 
was broken because of the gift of too much pity and sorrow, 
God sent him back with renewed strength to work on. 

As for his means, a whole world could answer as to where 
everything went which he could collect, from great sums of 
money to the bowl of rice which was his own meal and which 
had gone to a hungry child. 

Like his great Prototype, he has gone about doing good. 
He has given material bread to the hungry and spiritual 
bread to the weary and the lost. And he has spoken again and 
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again of the one thing that will end such tragedies for the 
people of the world peace. This to bring about peace 
is not a dream, he says, but a duty and one which everyone 
can help to fulfill. 

"Let us restore the ways of peace!" he called out in an 
address in 1956, and his voice was as resonant as when he had 
appealed for peace years before. "Let us strengthen the 
union of those who long for peace! Let us bring back faith 
and freedom to those who have lost it!" 

Many thousands had heard that voice, whether in the 
Vatican or over the air, speaking as he has spoken for all 
his long life in the service of humanity, pleading for the 
people of God's world. Many who, only a few years before, 
had thought the voice stilled forever, now, hearing it speak 
again the words of courage and faith, of charity and love, 
prayed they would hear it more than once in the future. 

Perhaps Sister Pascalina phrased it best of all, and for 
everyone, when a few years earlier, in a letter to the 
Catholic women of America, she wrote: "May the prayers 
of his children all over the world obtain from God the 
blessing of his presence among us for years to come/' 
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